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UNDER  THE  CAT  ALP  A. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  June  21, 1879. 

On  this  golden  June  morning,  when  the 
sun-light  is  dancing  through  the  leaves  of 
the  catalpa  upon  the  greensward,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  go  into  one’s  books.  A  very 
pleasant  volume  for  reading  under  the 
trees  is  my  friend  William  Blaikie’s  book 
on  muscle  and  mind,  entitled  “How  to  get 
strong,  and  how  to  stay  so.”  The  author 
is  now  a  New  York  lawyer,  but  he  was  a 
famous  oarsman  at  Harvard,  and  he  han¬ 
dles  a  pen  as  vigorously  as  he  once  handled 
an  oar.  In  this  capital  little  treatise  he 
does  not  often  “  catch  a  crab.”  It  is  the 
very  book  for  ministers  to  study — especial¬ 
ly  for  the  weak-backed  constitution-less 
brethren  who  suffer  from  blue  Monday 
and  who  run  their  dyspepsia  into  their 
sermons. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  on  taking  exercise 
daily,  Mr.  Blaikie  gives  a  list  of  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  have  been  able  to 
bear  a  long  mental  strain  on  account  of 
their  powerful  physique.  Of  coui'se  he 
cites  Joseph  Cook,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  Dr.  John  Hall  ;  and  then  he 
inquires  “  Why  is  it  that  we  never  hear  of 
these  men  being  sent  to  a  foreign  land  to 
recruit  their  health  and  to  keep  them  up 
to  their  work  ?  ”  The  simple  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  obliged,  for  many 
years,  to  give  up  his  work  for  two  or  three 
months  annually,  in  order  to  recruit ;  and 
Messrs.  Beecher  and  Hall  habitually  with¬ 
draw  from  their  own  pulpits  during  the 
Summer.  The  latter  makes  an  annual 
visit  to  Europe.  Strong  as  all  these  men 
are,  they  tak  e  abundant  rest,  and  very 
wisely  too. 

About  this  time  we  may  look  for  the  pe¬ 
riodical  growl  in  our  religious  papers  about 
ministers  running  off  for  vacations  and 
about  the  frightful  destitution  of  Gospel 
in  the  great  cities.  If  these  growlers  would 
suspend  their  annual  howl  long  enough  to 
listen  to  the  plain  truth,  they  would  dis¬ 
cover  two  facts  :  first,  that  those  pastors 
who  get  the  most  thorough  rest  common¬ 
ly  do  the  most  thorough  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  ;  and  secondly,  that 
there  is  always  Jive  times  as  much  room  in 
the  open  city  churches  (in  midsummer)  as 
is  occupied.  My  own  rule  has  always  been 
to  work  in  working-time,  and  to  play  in 
play-time,  and  thirty-three  .years  with  on¬ 
ly  two  sick  Sabbaths,  have  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  the  arrangement.  If  while  I  am 
recruiting  this  Summer,  the  stay-at-homes 
in  my  fiock  do  not  fatten  on  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Burchard  and  President  Cyrus  D. 
Foss,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  Blaikie  magnifies  the  office  of  the 
huge  portly  men  who  weigh  ten  score,  and 
who  have  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
Such  reading  is  not  very  fiattering  to  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Zaccheus. 
We,  in  turn,  are  apt  to  retaliate  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  thin  wiry  men  like  Lord  Brou¬ 
gham  and  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Gov.  Seward, 
and  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  two  Drs.  Tyng. 
I  admit  that  we  are  in  the  minority  ;  but 
then  our  frames  are  not  encumbered  with 
any  “superfiuity  of  navightiness”;  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  diminutive,  is  that  any  reason 
why  w’e  should  be  run  over  by  the  huge 
overgrown  lubbers?  We  have  got  Paul  on 
our  side  at  any  rate  ;  and  when  the  physi¬ 
cal  giants  produce  a  match  for  him,  they 
may  indulge  in  their  vain  boastings. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  what  a  glorious 
work  may  be  achieved  by  a  frail  and  deli¬ 
cate  frame  let  him  open  the 

“  Memorials  of  Emily  Bliss  Gonld,” 
and  look  at  that  sweet  and  beautiful  coun¬ 
tenance  which  greets  them  opposite  to  the 
title-page.  That  tireless  form  which  wore 
itself  out  at  fifty -three  in  lo  re-labors  for 
poor  Italian  children,  was  ever  going  about 
doing  good.  It  is  a  bewitching  biography. 
The  devotion  of  all  that  refinement,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  social  prestige  to  the  lowly  task 
of  teaching  God’s  poor  bairns  in  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  a  martyr 
piety  in  these  modern  days.  When  Amer¬ 
ica  makes  up  her  jewels,  she  will  place  the 
name  of  Emily  Gould  close  beside  the 
names  of  Mary  Lyon  and  Fidelia  Fiske. 

When  at  Princeton  this  week,  it  was  a 
great  joy  to  visit  the  new  “  Murray  Hall.” 
It  was  dedicated  last  Sabbath  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  uses  of  the  “  Philadelphian  Society  ” 
of  the  college.  In  one  room  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Gothic  stone  structure  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held,  and  in  the  other  a  library 
of  religious  works  and  journals  will  be 
placed  for  daily  perusal.  That  elegant 
edifice  will  be  the  spiritual  core  of  the  col¬ 
lie  ;  and  those  of  us  who  remember  when 
the  Philadelphian  Society  held  its  devo¬ 
tional  meetings  up  in  the  dreary  uncarpet¬ 
ed  room  in  old  North  Collie,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wonderful  improvement. 

As  I  looked  at  the  gentle  boyish  face  of 
the  youth  who  left  the  bequest  which  has 
built  that  Hall — and  which  hangs  on  one 
of  the  walls — I  could  not  exclaim  “  Poor 
Murray  1  ”  He  was  rich  in  faith  and  good 
works,  and  when  he  went  down  in  the  ill- 
fated  “Ville  du  Havre”  he  left  a  legacy 
that  will  last  until  the  Millennium.  On  his 
way  to  embark  for  Europe  in  that  steam¬ 
er,  he  called  on  Professor  Atwater  and 
said  “  I  may  never  return,  and  I  want  to 
do  something  for  the  religious  welfare  of 
my  beloved  college.”  He  drew  up  a  be¬ 


quest  of  $20,000  to  rear  a  hall  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphian  Society,  and  then  set  off  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  proved  to  be  a  voyage  into  eter¬ 
nity.  Within  a  few  days  Hamilton  Murray 
had  gone  to  his  early  crown. 

“Oh  !  star  untimely  set, 

Why  should  we  weep  for  thee  ? 

Thy  bright  and  dewy  coronet 

Is  rising  o’er  the  sea.” 

MR.  GARRISON  AGAIN. 

By  Rev.  John  Waugh. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  from  indiscriminate 
censure  to  unqualified  praise,  but  in  avoid¬ 
ing  this  tendency  we  must  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  historic  facts.  To  deny  that  the  great 
Abolition  Agitator  was  undiscriminating, 
is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  retributive  jus¬ 
tice  took  the  sword  of  State,  whose  func¬ 
tions  he  denied  in  his  Non-resistance  theo¬ 
ry,  to  destroy  the  very  evil  which  his  in¬ 
vectives  failed  to  reform.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  of  slavery  that  up  to  his  time  “  No  voi¬ 
ces  in  the  Church  or  in  the  world  were 
raised  against  it.”  The  Presbyterian  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1818  uttered  one  of  the 
most  faithful  deliverances  of  Christendom 
against  it.  England  at  the  time  was  agita¬ 
ted  with  Antislavery  Reform.  Elizabeth 
Herrick  had  years  before  published  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Immediate  Emancipation.  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Chandler  in  poetry,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lundy  in  prose,  hail  aroused  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  by  appeals  from  the 
oracles  of  God.  In  fact  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  his  Revolutionary  associates 
were  Abolitionists.  Thomas  Day,  William 
Cowper,  Hannah  More,  and  other  eminent 
English  authors,  gave  the  Antislavery  feel¬ 
ing  a  mighty  influence  in  the  last  century. 
Thomas  Southern  and  George  Colman 
made  it  effective  on  the  stage.  W’ith  or 
without  Garrison  the  Abolition  excitement 
was  sure  to  come. 

Denunciation  as  a  factor  in  reform  has 
its  place,  but  with  him  it  was  launched 
against  both  Church  and  State  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  ;  these  divine  institutions  were  de¬ 
nounced  rather  than  the  sinners  in  them. 
His  chosen  organization  became  a  cursing 
Shimei,  alienating  from  a  needed  reform 
its  best  friends,  and  sank  more  and  more 
out  of  sight  as  the  Civil  War  drew  near. 
Southern  madness  did  for  Abolition  what 
his  platform  fulminations  failed  to  reach. 
The  Church  was  fearfully  delinquent  in  its 
duty  to  the  oppressed  ;  yet  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  from  her  altars  the  fire  was 
taken  which  kindled  zeal  against  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  bannered  host  moved  forth 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastile  of  oppres¬ 
sion. 

The  violent  utteraf/gew  of  Luther  and 
Knox,  living  in  an  age  when  vituperation 
was  the  rule  of  controversy,  were  no  justi¬ 
fication  of  Garrisonian  wrath.  Luther’s 
glory  in  his  intemperate  speech,  marred 
the  gioi'ious  Reformation  ;  and  his  want  of 
charity  in  the  sacramental  controversy,  put 
back  its  wheels  in  the  mire  of  ages  just 
when  they  were  aglow  with  the  fire  of  God. 
Men  reap  what  they  sow,  and  though  the 
treatment  of  the  Antislavery  Agitator  was 
shameful  in  the  extreme  in  si>me  quarters, 
yet  his  vituperative  utterances  were  large¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  them.  He  failed  just  where 
the  Cromwellians  failed,  where  the  Puritan 
uprising  went  back,  where  the  English 
Presbyterians  of  the  Commonwealth  lost 
the  sceptre  of  British  dominion  already  in 
their  hand,  where  the  English  and  Scotch 
Churches  were  made  many  where  they 
might  have  been  one — a  failure  of  patience 
and  understanding  of  the  times.  The  thun¬ 
der  of  wrath  is  not  the  lightning  of  convic¬ 
tion  ;  and  men  cannot  be  driven  by  a  Gad- 
aran  rush  into  the  Mount  of  the  Decalogue. 

It  is  no  mistake  to  aver  that  he  took 
counsel  with  resentment  too  often  where 
he  should  have  listened  to  superior  wisdom 
and  charity.  It  is  no  secret  that  his  most 
trusted  leaders  were  thrown  off  into  bro¬ 
ken  correspondence  and  years  of  separa¬ 
tion  by  this  want  of  charitable  comprehen¬ 
sion.  We  honor  the  memory  of  Garrison, 
but  we  must  not  suppose  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  perished  in  the  lightnings  of  a 
civil  earthquake,  fell  before  the  maledic¬ 
tions  of  a  Reformer : — human  faith  and 
mortal  hate.  Northern  Abolitionism  and 
Southern  Proslavism — love  of  the  Union 
and  Sectional  Propagandism — were  alike 
marshalled  by  Providence  to  answer  the 
prayers  of  the  oppressed. 

PAUL  OR  THE  HOLT  GHOST. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  have  always  noticed 
that  our  friends  who  maintain  the  right  of 
women  to  speak  publicly  in  the  Church 
are  exceedingly  prone  to  look  upon  Paul 
as  a  testy  old  bachelor,  attempting  to  set¬ 
tle  this  question  from  his  own  standpoint. 
Your  correspondent  Justitia  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  June  12,  says  “  Paul  thought  he 
had  settled  this  question  for  all  time  to 
come  ”  ;  and  again,  “  Had  he  lived  in  the 
present  day  I  fancy  he  would  have  de¬ 
creed  otherwise.”  Now  against  this  kind 
of  language,  which  is  becoming  very  com¬ 
mon  even  among  Christian  people,  I  pro¬ 
test.  It  was  not  Paul  who  was  speaking, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul  does  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  his  epistles  give  his  own 
judgment,  but  he  is  particular  to  state 
when  such  is  the  case,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
If  we  reject  this  utterance  of  the  Apostle 
as  uninspired,  we  cast  doubt  upon  all  of 
his  utterances,  and  may  as  well  cut  the 
Pauline  epistles  out  of  our  Bibles. 

In  regard  to  the  especial  case  which  call¬ 
ed  forth  your  correspondent’s  article,  I  will 
not  judge.  There  may  be  room  for  differ¬ 


ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Bible  pro¬ 
hibition  would  apply  to  a  Sabbath-school 
convention.  I  am  willing  to  consider  this 
an  open  question  ;  but  let  us  be  careful 
how  we  sneer  at  the  teachings  of  God’s 
Word  by  ascribing  them  to  the  personal 
prejudices  of  a  bachelor. 

J.  G.  Porter. 

Washington,  n.  C.,  June,  1879. 

ABOUT  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Eev.  Dr.  Field:  Dear  Sir,  Your  correspond¬ 
ent  “C,”  in  The  Evangelist  of  last  week^ 
may  have  “  spent  much  time  in  the  South,” 
but  he  evidently  knows  very  little  about  what 
“  The  Committee  on  Frcedmen  ”  has  done,  or 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  concerning  it.  The  assertions 
which  he  makes  have  been  so  often  and  so 
effectually  refuted,  that  it  seems  like  “  killing 
dead  things  ”  to  refer  to  them  again ;  but  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  “  C  ”  and  others  who  may 
be  in  similar  ignorance  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  you  will  permit  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  facts : 

1.  The  “color  line”  spoken  of  by  him  has 
no  existence ;  no  “  Freedman  ”  has  ever  made 
an  objection,  to  our  knowledge,  of  being 
known  by  this  title.  One  of  the  finest  schol¬ 
ars  and  best  preachers  among  the“Freed- 
men  ”  lately  established  a  newspaper  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  and  named  it  Anglo-African 
Presbyterian,  to  designate  its  object  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  Frcedmen  ! 

2.  General  Wagner  showed  in  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  that  the  aggregate  falling  off 
in  the  contributions  of  all  the  Boards  since 
the  Assembly  of  1874  was  15  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  10 
per  cent.,  while  the  only  increase  was  in  tfie 
contributions  to  the  Frcedmen. 

3.  The  writer  “C”  makes  his  comparison 
of  the  three  years  closing  in  the  Sjiring  of 
1878,  during  which  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  the  existence  of  the  Committee  was  about 
to  terminate.  A  comparison  embracing  the 
last  financial  year  after  the  permanency  of 
the  Committee  had  been  determined,  wouid 
have  resulted  differently. 

4.  Ever  since  the  reunion  the  “cash  receiv¬ 
ed  and  expended  on  the  field  ”  has  been  re¬ 
ported.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Cliureh  to  know  e.xactly 
what  these  people  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
extreme  poverty  were  doing  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  This  includes  the  sums  paid  by  the 
churches  and  the  very  small  amounts  paid  by 
pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  and  academies 
in  connection  with  these  churches,  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  pastors  and  teachers,  but  not 
what  is  paid  for  self-support  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Biddle  and  Scotia.  If  the  money 
paid  for  self-support  in  these  were  added,  the 
“cash  received  and  expended  on  the  field” 
last  year  would  amount  to  over  $18,000.  The 
propriety  of  encouraging  and  stimulating 
these  very  poor  people  to  do  something  to  aid 
themselves,  must  be  evident  to  everyone,  and 
this  is  done  by  giving  them  credit  for  it. 

5.  The  repeated  attempts  to  kill  this  Com¬ 
mittee  bj' professedly  transferri  tig  its  work,  is 
one  reason  why  contributions  have  not  been 
larger,  and  also  a  proof  of  its  vitality,  and  of 
the  hold  which  it  has  on  the  Church. 

6.  The  Board  of  Education  has  never  indi¬ 
cated  the  least  desire  to  have  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Frcedmen,  but  on 
the  contrary,  both  the  previous  and  present 
Secretary  of  that  Board,  after  full  examina¬ 
tion,  have  declared  that  itis  their  honest  judg¬ 
ment  that  this  work  should  be  kept  distinct 
and  separate. 

7.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  never 
expressed  a  desire,  or  taken  action  towards 
taking  charge  of  the  Frcedmen,  but  on  the 
contrary,  has  expressly  said  that  it  would 
confine  its  educational  work  exclusively  to 
the  States  and  Territories  where  there  are  no 
common  schools,  and  that  it  w’ould  be  alto¬ 
gether  of  an  elementary  character.  The  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  two  churches  which  give  the  larg¬ 
est  contributions  to  the  Frcedmen,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Homo  Missions,  and  the 
Church  has  no  more  outspoken  or  determined 
opponents  of  transferring  the  care  of  the 
Freedmen  to  that  Board. 

8.  The  Freedmen  themselves,  the  white  la¬ 
borers  among  them,  the  churches  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  give  the  great  bulk  of  the  money 
for  this  work,  and  the  General  Assembly  it¬ 
self  by  overwhelming  majorities,  have  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  work  ought  to  remain  in  the  hands 
which  have  hitherto  cared  for  it. 

9.  To  these  facts  permit  ms  to  add  that 
while  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first 
to  enter  upon  this  work,  and  since  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  money  it  has  met  with  greater 
success  than  any  other  denomination,  every 
other  large  denomination  in  this  country 
has  a  separate  and  specific  organization  for 
the  Freedmen ;  and  that  in  none  of  them  has 
the  least  hint  been  given  of  a  desire  to  aban¬ 
don  the  work,  or  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  ex¬ 
isting  agency. 

Brethren,  the  Church  has  decided  how  this 
work  shall  be  done,  and  will  not  change  its 
purpose ;  let  us  all  endeavor  to  aid  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedmen  to  our  utmost,  and  it 
will  do  a  work  for  the  Church,  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  even  greater  praise  than  that  which  has 
already  been  bestowed  so  plenteously  on  it. 

One  Who  Knows. 

EXPEDITIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

Dear  Evangel Lst;  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  Wednesday  evening  service  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth-street  Presbyterian  church.  Not 
knowing  that  this  was  the  evening  for  their 
monthly  concert,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  a  large  map  of  the  continent  of  .\frica 
suspended,  which  with  the  accompanying 
names  and  dates,  was  an  instructive  lesson 
to  a  thoughtful  observer.  At  the  proper  time 
it  was  announced  that  the  maker  of  the  map 
was  present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phoebus  W. 
Lyon,  whose  place  of  business  is  at  No.  7 
Murray  street,  and  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
audience  on  modem  explorations  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Lyon  began  with  Bruce,  whose  “  Trav¬ 
els  ”  were  familiar  to  readers  forty  years  ago, 
and  he  rehearsed  the  particulars  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  expeditions,  ending  with  those  of  Liv¬ 


ingstone  and  Stanley.  Tlie  lecture  was  so  in¬ 
structive  and  thoroughly  Interesting,  tliat  I 
have  thought  it  would  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  public,  should  it  be  Informed  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so  admirable  ti  map,  and  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  Lyon  to  interest  and  instruct  audi¬ 
ences  in  regard  to  the  recent  history  of  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  African  continent.  This  is 
written  without  his  knowledge  or  request.  I 
knew  not  of  his  existence  until  this  evening. 
I  learned,  after  the  lecture,  that  his  wife  is 
the  daughter  of  a  missionary.  Rev.  George 
W.  Wood,  D.D.,  of  Constantinople,  and  that 
it  was  partly  through  her  influence  that  tlio 
map  had  been  made. 

Let  me  add  that  a  most  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Lyon  by  the  au¬ 
dience  for  his  very  acceptable  service. 

New  York,  June  IBtli,  1879.  J.  W.  B. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Theologioal  Seminary  of  the  Northwest. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this 
institution.  Dr,  Patton  offered  his  resignation 
of  the  chair  of  Theology,  which  he  has  held 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  accept  his  call  to  London.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  he  consented  to  with¬ 
draw  for  a  time  his  resignation,  and  not  to 
give  his  final  decision  until  July  1.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  he  gives  for  desiring  to  change 
his  field  of  labor,  are  the  attractions  of  the 
call  to  London,  and  the  fact  that,  to  use  his 
words,  “the  condition  of  our  Seminary  here 
is  not  very  encouraging,”  and  ho  fears  that 
the  day  of  its  ample  endowments  and  of  its 
assured  prosperity  “is  not  in  the  immediate 
future.” 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Seminary  is 
certainly  embarrassing,  but  it  should  not  be 
considered  hopeless.  The  institution  has  a 
property  in  buildings  and  library  and  lands, 
which  is  so  valuable  that  it  must  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  succumb  to  its  present  difficulties. 
Seven  years  ago  it  was  out  of  debt;  one  of  its 
professorships,  that  of  Dr.  Patton’s,  was  lib¬ 
erally  endowed  so  as  to  yield  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $4,600;  three  other  chairs  were  en¬ 
dowed  so  as  to  yield  $2,500  each ;  and  there 
was  a  growing  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
Seminary  among  the  churches  and  pastors. 
But  the  panic  came.  Under  the  long  contin¬ 
ued  financial  depression,  real  estate  values 
have  depreciated,  securities  once  justly 
thought  to  be  ample,  have  for  the  time  ceas¬ 
ed  to  bo  marketable,  and  other  influences 
have  combined  to  involve  the  Seminary  in 
serious  financial  difficulties.  The  amount  of 
its  indebtedness  upon  April  1,  of  the  present 
year,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasurer, 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  items ;  Due  to 
the  three  Professors  Blackburn,  Halsey,  and 
Elliott,  whose  chairs  are  inadequately  provid¬ 
ed  for,  by  a  consolidated  endowment,  $9,004, 
and  to  Professor  Patton  $8,320.  Besides  this 
debt  to  its  professors,  the  Seminary  owes  for 
overdue  .unj  of  $8,688,  and  It  owes 

its  flmincial  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tarts,  for 
back  salary  $1,000.  Such  has  been  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  raising  money  that  the  agent  has 
collected,  during  the  past  year,  on  original 
subscriptions  for  the  payment  of  general  ex¬ 
penses,  only  $1,494.40. 

!  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
work  set  before  the  friends  of  the  Seminary 
is  three-fold :  1,  To  provide  at  once,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  for  the  payment  in  full  of  this  largo  and 
pressing  indebtedness,  amounting  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  to  $28,110.  2.  To  make  temporary 

provision  for  the  support  of  the  four  profess¬ 
ors,  the  endowment  of  whose  chairs  will  prob¬ 
ably  yield  during  the  coming  year,  nothing 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Patton,  and  in  the  case  of 
I  the  other  tliree  professors  not  more  than 
I  $1,500  each.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  April, 

I  the  Board  resolved  to  pay  those  three  profess- 
j  ors  only  what  the  consolidated  endowment, 
now  temporarily  crippled,  siiall  produce.  As 
this  will  be,  at  the  utmost,  not  more  than 
I  $1,500  each,  a  committee  of  pastors,  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  Boarii  of  Directors,  have 
undertaken  to  supplement  these  insufficient 
salaries ;  while  it  will  still  be  for  the  Board 
to  provide  for  Dr.  Patton's  salary,  which  has 
not  been  reduced.  He,  however,  offers  to 
abate  $3,000  of  what  will  be  due  him  next 
April,  when  his  proposed  resignation  will 
take  effect,  upon  condition  that  the  rest  is 
paid.  3.  To  increase  as  soon  as  possible  the 
consolidated  endowment  fund  until  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  yield  an  ample  support  to  the 
three  professors,  Halsey,  Blackburn,  and  El¬ 
liott,  whose  labors  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
the  Seminary  have  not  been  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Church ;  and  to  endow  Dr. 
Patterson’s  chair,  which  is  now  wholly  unen¬ 
dowed.  Dr.  Patterson  derives  a  very  meagre 
support  from  the  income  of  a  trust  fund,  giv¬ 
en  to  him  years  ago  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  from  an  annuity,  now  paid  up,  given  by 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  pas¬ 
tor.  His  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  ought  to  move  for  a  speedy  and  liberal 
endowment  of  his  chair. 

These  facts  have  been  given  in  the  hope 
and  belief,  which  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
last  week  editorially  expressed,  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Seminary 
might  do  much  to  awaken  and  unite  its 
friends  in  an  earnest  and  determined  effort  to 
provide  for  those  wants.  While  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  thus  embarrassed,  it  has  added  not  a 
little  to  its  permanent  assets  during  the  past 
few  years.  Through  the  munificence  of  three 
of  its  friends,  Messrs.  C.  H.  McCormick,  and 
W.  C.  Nelson  of  this  city,  and  J.  L.  Williams 
of  Fort  Wayne,  a  handsome  and  commodious 
chapel  and  library  building  has  been  erected 
and  paid  for.  The  Seminary  has  a  property 
outside  of  its  endowments  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  worth  eight  years  hence,  when  its 
lands  can  be  offered  for  sale,  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  suffer  this  property  to  be  lost. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
is  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  our 
city.  Organized  in  1856,  it  prospered  until 
overtaken  by  the  groat  fire  of  1871,  an  event 
which  marks  a  new  era  in  our  history.  All 
the  Society’s  treasures  were  then  destroyed, 
and  these  embraced  among  other  things, 
more  than  15,000  bound  volumes,  nearly  two 
thousand  newspaper  files,  about  five  thousand 


manuscripts  and  twelve  hundred  maps.  The  I 
managers  at  once  began  again  the  good  work  ! 
of  gathering  historical  materials,  only  to  have  | 
their  labors  arrested,  and  their  accumulations  ! 
destroyed  in  the  second  great  fire  of  1874.  A  | 
third  beginning  was  not  long  after  made,  and  j 
in  1877  the  Society  erected  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  building  suitable  for  its  purposes, 
and  situated  upon  the  corner  of  Dearborn 
avenue  and  Ontario  street.  Through  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  its  friends  and  the  generosity  of  many 
kindred  societies,  it  has  already  gathered  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  volumes,  pa¬ 
pers,  manuscripts  and  maps.  Among  its 
treasures  is  an  interesting  numismatic  col¬ 
lection,  and  some  rare  and  curious  volumes. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  work  of  those  who 
“  make  history,”  is  the  work  of  those  who 
carefully  gather  up  and  preserve  the  abundant 
materials  which  are  necessary  to  the  writing 
of  history.  The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
has,  therefore,  a  strong  claim  to  public  sup¬ 
port,  not  only  on  account  of  its  work,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  misfortunes  and  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  its  officers  and  friends  to  their 
misfortunes. 

Liberal  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  who  has  been 
for  twenty  years  the  pastor  of  the  leading 
Unitarian  church  in  this  city,  is  about  to  go 
from  here  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in 
New  York.  The  most  noteworthy  thing  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  change  is  the 
confession  which  Dr.  Collyer  makes  in  re-- 
signing  his  charge,  that  the  labor  of  prepar¬ 
ing  his  sermons  has  become  too  great  for  him 
to  endure,  and  that  ho  must  go  to  a  now  field 
where  he  can  more  liberally  (liberal  Christian 
that  he  is !)  make  use  of  the  contents  of  his 
“barrel.”  Such  a  confession  from  a  man 
who  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  and 
who  is  as  noted  for  his  fine  physique  as  he  is 
for  his  bonhomie  which  answers  for  piety, 
gives  no  assurance  of  the  success  which  per¬ 
haps  he  may  win  on  his  new  field. 

Robert  Hall  used  to  exhort  his  parishioners 
who  were  going  up  to  London,  to  “  beware  of 
the  devil  and  Dr.  Collyer,”  for  there  was  a 
Dr.  Collyer  in  his  day  whom  ho  regarded  as 
an  enemy  of  evangelical  truth.  Those  who 
shall  go  from  these  rural  di.stricts  to  visit  the 
metropolis  will  not  perhaps  need  the  same 
admonition,  for  our  Dr.  Collyer,  apart  from 
his  very  liberal  faith,  is  a  gonial  gentleman 
and  not  dangerous.  Clement. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Juno  20,  1879. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  P,  Breed,  D.D. 

Accepting  the  Action  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
becomes  Calvinists. 

So  far  as  wo  have  heard  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion,  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  were,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to  vote 
placet  on  the  action  of  the  late  General  As¬ 
sembly.  True,  that  Assembly  erected  the 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  our  beloved 
Overture.  But  with  reference  to  that  sad 
event,  we  took  a  Calvinist’s  comfort.  Calvin¬ 
ism  ailows  men,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  form 
their  plans,  and  then  to  assume  that  the  end 
they  have  in  view'  is  foreordained,  and  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  simply  executing 
the  divine  will,  to  throw  all  the  energies  of 
their  being  into  the  effort  to  secure  that  end. 
But  when  the  result  shows  that  thej-  mistook 
the  divine  will,  and  that  it  had  decreed  oth¬ 
erwise,  they  know'  that  a  better  end  has  been 
reached,  and  hence  they  can  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mit.  Nor  does  it  follow'  that  the  toil  of  brain 
and  pen  expended  in  behalf  of  the  desired 
object,  is  lost  because  the  object  itself  is  not 
gained.  An  athiete  may  lose  the  race,  but  he 
retains  all  the  strength  treasured  up  in  the 
training  for  the  race.  The  able  and  protract¬ 
ed  discussion  occasioned  by  that  Overture 
has  been  by  no  means  in  vain.  Besides  it 
obtained  bj'  far  the  largest  vote  of  all  the 
Overtures  thus  far  sent  dow'ii  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  now'  seem  that  an  Impression 
has  been  gaining  ground  tliat  a  large  Assem¬ 
bly  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  If  British 
good  .sense  can  “run”  a  House  of  Commons 
of  six  hundred,  we  can  trust  American  good 
sense  to  run  an  Assembly  of  five  hundred. 
And  as  our  Overture  went  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets  we  rather  enjoyed  the  ponderousness 
with  which  the  Assembly — if  it  w'ere  not  so 
very  inelegant,  we  would  say — “  sat  dow'n  ”  on 
the  measure  brought  before  the  body  by  the 
procession  of  seventy-two,  headed  by  our 
able  and  highly  esteemed  brother  from  Buffa¬ 

lo.  That  measure,  if  adopted,  wouid  make 
the  inequalities  of  representation  and  bur¬ 
den-bearing  simply  intolerable. 

The  action  upon  the  Freedmen’s  Committee 
meets,  we  believe,  with  the  heartiest  ap¬ 
proval.  There  are  tw'o  antagonistic  princi- 
pies  of  administration  struggling  for  predom¬ 
inance  in  our  beloved  Church.  One  looks  to 
concentration,  the  other  to  dispersion ;  one  to 
consolidation,  and  the  other  to  division  of 
iabor.  One  system  would  combine  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  all,  or  nearly  all  of  our  evangel¬ 
istic  work  in  some  great  centre;  sot  over 
them  one  or  two  chiefs,  well  fortified  with 
subordinates,  and  thus  give  a  unity  to  these 
operations  w'hich  is  very  captivating  to  cer¬ 
tain  minds.  Coupled  with  this,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  was  a  great  central  treas¬ 
ury,  to  receive  and  handio  aii  the  moneys  col¬ 
lected  for  benevolent  objects  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Church.  This  part  of  the  plan 
the  St.  Louis  Assembly  disposed  of,  and  we 
suppose  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  other 
system  desires  division  of  labor.  Give  to 
some  one  or  more  endowed  with  a  heart  and 
a  brain,  a  field  capable  of  evoking,  and  wor¬ 
thy  to  employ  ali  the  powers  of  both.  Let  the 
agent  by  visitation  and  correspondence  flli 
himseif  to  the  brim  with  the  cause  entrusted 
to  him.  And  then  when  he  rises  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  Assembly  he  will  be  able  to  set  all 
hearts  on  fire.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Kendall  at 
the  last  Assembly,  as  is  also  true  of  many  a 
speech  of  Dr.  Dickson,  was  worthy  of  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  chamber. 
Nor  could  he  have  produced  an  impression  at 
ail  deeper  had  Freedmen,  Church  Erection 
and  Foreign  Missions  been  combined  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  discourse.  That  Home  field  as  now 
bounded,  is  as  large  as  any  human  being 
has  brain  and  heart  for.  By  giving  each  of 
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our  grand  agencies  a  separate  being  and  a 
separate  collection,  it  evokes  deeper  interest 
among  the  people,  secures  larger  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  results  in  greater  efficiency  every 
way  than  would  bo  possible  under  the  system 
of  consolidation.  At  least  such  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of,  we  believe,  a  considerable  majority 
of  our  Church. 

Preparing  for  the  Summer. 

Philadelphia  is  fast  putting  on  her  Summer 
attire.  Pastors  are  making  arrangements  for 
their  Summer  absences.  The  time  has  there¬ 
fore  arrived  for  the  annual  homilies  about 
“  desertion  of  posts  by  Protestant  pastors,” 
and  for  eulogies  upon  Roman  priests,  who 
stay  to  say  masses  and  hear  confessions.  But 
after  ten  months  of  incessant  work,  work¬ 
ing  more  hours  a  day  than  any  common  la¬ 
boring  man  would  endure  for  a  week,  it  is 
not  surprising  if  the  pastor  lend  a  somewhat 
willing  ear  to  the  kindly  considerate  voice  of 
Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever,  saying  “  Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile.”  For,  if 
inspired  apostles  and  the  great  Master  Him¬ 
self  needed  rest,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  we 
weaklings  could  do  without  it.  Business  men 
have,  or  may  have,  a  weekly  rest ;  but  very 
few  pastors  know  what  that  is.  Few  of  our 
churches  are  closed  except  by  union  with 
other  churches  which  are  kept  open. 

The  Chambers  Church. 

Several  of  our  pulpits  are  still  vacant. 
Could  the  congregations  but  find  Spurgeons, 
John  Halls,  or  Cuylers,  ready  made  to  their 
hand,  they  would  indeed  be  happy,  and  have 
good  reason  to  be.  But  alas !  such  are  not 
always  to  be  had,  and  some  of  our  churches 
seem  waiting  for  one  to  be  born.  The  Cham¬ 
bers  church,  however,  in  Broad  street  near 
Chestnut,  have  voted  a  unamimous  call  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Sprecher  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Mr, 
Sprecher  was  born  and  brought  up  under  the 
“General  ”  Lutheran  Synod,  a  body  which  in 
its  strong  protestation  against  the  High 
Church  tendencies  of  their  “symbolical’ 
brethren,  are  so  thoroughly  Presbyterian  that 
there  could  be  little  difficulty,  so  far  as  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity  are  concerned,  in  becoming 
one  of  us.  The  Chambers  church  are  fully 
expecting  Mr.  Sprecher  to  accept  the  call. 
This  church,  with  its  one  thousand  communi¬ 
cants  and  its  large  body  of  young  people,  of¬ 
fers  a  splendid  field  to  any  pastor. 

Old  Swedish  Church. 

The  following  graceful  invitation  was  re¬ 
ceived  last  week  by  the  various  pastors  of  the 
city : 

“  Please  give  me  your  presence  and  prayers  at 
my  ordination  to  the  diaconate  in  the  Gloria  Dei 
(Old  Swedes)  church,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  June  15th,  1879,  being  not  only  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  my  birthday,  but  also  the  179th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  present  church  building.  Yours  in 
the  Faith,  Henby  Scott  Jeffebys.” 

This  venerable  church  edifice  stands  in 
Swanson  street,  below  Christian,  far  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  city.  The  land  for  a 
considerable  distance  ai-uund  the  church,  in¬ 
cluding  that  occupied  by  the  Navy  Y’ard,  wu» 
originally  owned  by  a  Swedish  family  named 
Sven.  The  family  were  called  “  Sven’s-Sae- 
ner” — that  is,  the  sons  of  Sven.  By-and-by 
inexorable  demand  for  facility  of  utterance 
.  changed  the  v  in  Sven  to  u,  and  the  e  into  a, 
and  for  a  time  Sven  passed  as  Suivn.  At 
length  the  u  gave  place  to  w,  and  Sven  be¬ 
came  a  full-fledged  Sw'an.  In  the  meantime 
I  the  .\nglo-Saxon  mill  made  short  work  of  the 
Saener  by  grinding  it  over  into  “son,”  and 
now,  instead  of  “Sven’s-Saener,”  we  have  the 
unrecognizable  substitute  of  “  Swanson  ”  !  If 
one  will  come  from  foreign  lands  to  America, 
he  must  be  content  to  become  somebody  else, 
so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned.  A  lawyer  told 
mo  that  he  had  occasion  to  search  for  three 
German  brothers  who  had  become  heirs  of  an 
estate  in  the  Fatherland.  One  he  found  who 
bore  the  name  Schwartz ;  another  who  wrote 
himself  Swarts;  and  a  third  whose  name  had 
become  transmuted  into  the  familiar  name 
Black. 

The  anniversary  of  the  old  church  was  one 
of  great  interest,  and  after  the  sermon,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  occasion,  a  card  bearing  a 
handsome  engraving  of  the  church  was  given 
to  each  one  of  the  large  congregation  present. 

A  HOME  FOR  HOMELESS  GIRLS. 

By  Lewis  E.  Jackson. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  week  before  last, 
attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
homeless  and  friendless  girls  of  this  city,  and 
a  wish  was  expressed  that  homes  should  be 
opened  for  their  protection.  It  seems  only 
just  to  the  ladies  who  have  undertaken  this 
work,  to  say,  that  the  Free  Home  for  Desti¬ 
tute  Young  Girls,  located  at  41  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue,  corner  of  Thirteenth  street,  answers  the 
inquiry  raised  by  The  Evangelist’s  corres¬ 
pondent,  as  may  be  shown  on  a  personal  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  Homo  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  dozen  years,  and  has  cared  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  girls.  It  is  under  the  management 
of  some  of  the  excellent  and  honorable  wo¬ 
men  of  various  churches.  The  name  of  the 
Home  plainly  indicates  its  purpose,  and  a 
fi'ee  door  stands  open  night  and  day  for  all 
who  desire  protection  and  counsel  and  tem¬ 
porary  assistance,  until  permanent  positions 
can  be  found  for  them  in  Christian  families. 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  submit  this 
volunteer  notice  of  a  very  silent  and  unob¬ 
trusive  work,  because  I  can  testify  fully  to 
its  usefulness,  and  the  thoroughly  kind  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  I 
hope,  with  your  correspondent,  that  “houses 
free  of  all  charge,  for  the  homeless  girls  of 
our  city  may  be  established.”  And  I  point 
with  pleasure  to  the  one  I  have  indicated, 
that  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Home,  No.  41  Seventh  avenue,  is 
centrally  located  and  is  easily  found.  There 
is  room  for  girls  now.  And  when  the  house 
is  filled,  no  doubt  some  good  friend  will  see 
that  more  room  is  found. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  has 
resolved  to  institute  a  special  examination  in 
the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  for  the  sake 
of  encouraging  teachers  in  higher  and  sec- 
ondai'y  schools  to  become  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  their  profession  and  the  best 
methods  of  practising  it. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  SECOND  COmNO  OF  CHBIST. 

The  Parousia.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
New  Testament  Doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  Sec- 


Wa  triiat  flii.t  A„|-  mntT  Ua  wUIaIv  . . .  .  x  .  .  .  .  —  ' -  -  ‘ -  I'ut  mill.  \vu  « UI «  willing  U>  UO  WUllL  WO  COUUl  .  ,  ,  . v‘" 

V,-  u-  ^  authors  may  oe  j  mj^st  of  the  strange  society  before  They  are  tiioioughly  evangelical  in  seiiti-  as  peace-makers,  and  advised  that  they  with  the  Cliristian  Union)  favors  a  course 


Israef'P.  Warren,  D.D.  Published  by  Hoyt, 
Fogg  &  Donham,  Portland,  Me. 


in  advance  of  any  thing  that  1^;  appeared  mi  „  The  pamplilet  can ^1.  Procured  at  ^D  F. 


These  works,  bearing  the  same  general  this  subject  for  many  years;  and  they  will  Randolph  A  Co’s,  OOO^Broadway,  New 
title,  breathe  a  common  spirit  and  maintain  help  in  many  ways  to  the  correct  solution  of  peueqbujx-s  Proteus  :  An  Investigal 
essentiallv  the  same  position  as  to  the  Sec-  the  essential  features  of  the  Parousia,  which,  Certain  Relations  Subsisting  bet\ 

ond  Advent,  although  they  appeared  at  about  we  trust,  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  many  morte  Percyrho.  the  'Two  < 

the  same  time,  the  one  in  Great  Britain  by  theologians  seem  to  hold,  who  are  strangelj-  o-'J  ^  Jf «  of  PlSius.  and  Othfr 

an  unknown  author,  the  other  by  a  New  Eng-  indifferent  to  one  of  the  most  important  prob-  Wrilings.  By  J.  M.  Cotttrill.  Published 

land  divine.  They  arc  manifestly  entirely  lems  of  the  Divine  Word.  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh  ;  imported  by 

-  ‘  Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York. 

This  is  an  important  work  in  the  depart- 


A.D.F.  cr  points  we  regard  h.s  positions  as  tenable  one  of  their  own  tribe  should  be  sent  to  them’,  pi  esent  system  in  the  main  as  expressed 
York.  Scriptural,  of  coui-sc  excepting  his  impli-  Wc  told  them  that  in  course  of  time  we  l>y  our  contenniorary.  We  second  the 


independent,  and  show  the  widespread  interest  „  ^  -r.  , 

on  the  subject  of  the  Second  Adv  ent  not  onlj  ^  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
by  Premillenariaiis,  but  also  by  scholars  of  an  Yale  College.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

entirely  opposite  standpoint.  The  first  work  The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  point  out 

is  an  oxegetical  inquiry,  examining  every  pas-  tpe  more  striking  characteristics  of  Faith  and 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Rationalism,  and  to  show  how  the  one  leads 
most  approved  exegetical  methods,  in  their  ascertainment  of  religious  truth,  and 

historic  order  and  without  a  polemic  spirit,  how  the  other  leads  away  from  that  truth, 
with  a  reverent  and  earnest  seeking  after  The  first  part  consists  of  an  address  delivered 
truth.  It  is  a  fresh,  able,  and  scholarly  pro-  at  the  Princeton  Theological  School,  and  this 
duction,  and  will  well  repay  study.  The  sec-  jg  followed  by  an  appendix  containing  short 
ond  work,  whilst  examining  the  Scriptures  on  essays  on  related  topics.  These  supplement- 
the  subject  quite  thoroughly,  is  rather  topical  ary  essays  are  vitally  connected  with  the 
In  structure  and  dogmatic  in  method.  It  is  main  subject,  and  seiwe  to  place  it  in  a 
a  bright,  keen,  and  strong  presentation  of  clearer  light.  They  treat  of  the  moral  basis 
the  author’s  conclusions,  and  shows  a  famll-  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  Nescience  respecting 
iarity  with  his  subject  in  its  practical  aspects.  Qod,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  in  its  relation 
They  are  timely  presentations  of  what  we  to  the  argument  of  design,  the  Christian  doc- 
may  call  the  other  side,  over  against  the  views  trine  of  Prayer,  the  character  of  Jesus  as  re- 
of  the  Premillenarians  of  the  late  Conference  futing  the  charge  that  He  was  a  religious  en- 
In  New  Y'ork  and  a  similar  gathering  in  Eng-  thusiast,  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  in 
land.  The  books  agree  in  their  choice  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  unity  of  belief  among 
terms  to  indicate  the  most  essential  point  in  Christians.  The  whole  discussion  is  admi- 
the  discussion,  and  use  Parousia.  The  latter  fable,  alike  in  manner  and  matter, 
is  peculiar  in  the  stress  it  puts  upon  the  par-  Dr.  Fisher  is  a  model  of  the  learned, 
tlcular  meaning  of  Presence  for  Parousia.  thoughtful,  and  devout  scholar.  AVhiledeei)- 
This  we  must  regard  as  a  weakness,  which  jy  versed  in  the  historj’  and  opinions  of  the 
adds  no  strength  to  the  general  position,  and  past,  he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Involves  Dr.  Warren  in  the  inconsistency  of  great  problems  and  tendencies  of  thought  in 
giving  great  emphasis  to  one  term,  Parousia,  om-  own  da5’,  and  he  knows  how  to  handle 
and  regarding  the  other  terms,  apocaliqisis,  them  with  rare  skill  and  ability. 
epiphaneia,  and  eleusis,  "as  used  only  inci-  The  recent  literature  of  Faith  and  Ration- 
dentallyand  in  an  ordinary  w'ay  which  throws  alism  embraces  many  exeellent  volumes,  but 
no  special  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  event  mjt  one,  it  seems  to  us,  written  in  a  better 
itself.”  It  is  rather  our  duty  to  give  all  the  spirit,  or  more  fitted  to  be  useful,  than  this, 
terms  their  proper  force  without  emphasis.  Though  small  in  size,  it  is  largo  in  wisdom 
and  from  their  harmony  and  synthesis  get  and  in  charity,  and  we  wish  a  coiiy  of  it  could 
the  essential  idea.  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  theological 

The  British  author  adopting  the  common  student  in  the  land.  Its  author  claims  to 
and  proper  meaning  of  Parousia  concludes  represent  no  party  or  school,  but  speaks  as 
“that  the  Parousia  with  its  connected  and  one  who  "feels  himself  drawn  with  an  in¬ 
concomitant  events,  did  take  place,  according  creasing  conviction  to  the  catholic  truth 
to  the  Saviour’s  own  prediction  at  the  period  xvhich  has  been  the  life  of  Christian  piety 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  before  the  j,,  yn  ages  of  the  Church.”  The  more  widely 
passing  away  of  ‘that  generation.’  ”  Dr.  War-  this  feeling  is  diffused,  the  better  for  all  the 
ren  taking  the  special  meaning  of  "Pmscace,”  great  and  precious  interests  of  Christian  so- 
rogards  “the  Parousai  as  covering  a  vast  ciety;  for  the  power  that  is  to  comiucr  doubt 
period  of  duration,  beginning  with  the  gener-  amrdenial,  and  to  win  back  the  wandering, 
ation  when  He  (Christ)  was  on  earth  and  last-  perplexed  minds  of  men  to  the  obedience  of 


DEALING  WITH  THE  CHIEFS  IN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  missionary  leaders  in  Central  .Africa 


.  ■  .  „  ,  hands  for  a  system  of  lessons  on  such  nrin- 

A  Lion  Speared,  and  the  Scene  that  FoUowed.  eiphvs.  By  all  means  let  the  committee 
“While  wo  were  there  a  lion  was  killed  by  give  it  to  us.  “If  it  docs  not  some  one 
some  of  the  young  men  of  Mambelwa’s  prime  else,  sooner  or  later,  will  do  it’fur  them 
minister.  It  had  killed  several  cattle  and  savs  the  Union.  W’e  hope  so  If  the 


epistle  to  Diognetus  especially  are  the  favor-  stacles;  tor  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  Sa-  belwa,  and  as  he  was  in  our  tent  on  its  ap-  he  pleased  beyond  measure, 
ites  of  most  Christian  divines  among  the  tan  will  permit  these  remote  fastnesses  of  the  proach,  he  invited  us  to  the  kraal  to  see  his  “‘•  ’  7,  ^  7 

Ante  Nicene  writincs  That  their  authoritv  “Habitations  of  Cruelty”  to  be  penetrated  "a'-riors  l.ringit  m.  boated  on  an  immense  The  Examiner  thus  refers  to  a  trial  in 
.\nte-.MCtnc  writings,  iiiat  tlieir  autnoriij  ant-heap,  at  the  tarther  end  from  the  gate,  Vow  .Tersev  which  bos  eveiti.d  morA 

should  be  called  in  question,  their  authorities  c\en  to  sa>  notliin;'  about  then  captur**  we  had  a  ^ood  view  of  the  men  as  they  ap-  "  ^  ^  than 

denied,  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  without  resistance.  Just  what  form  the  op-  proaelied,  nuirehinK  two  deep.  Tlie  lion’s  oi'cunary  interest,  and  which  may  have  a 

found  be  ciassed  with  other  spurious  writings  position  will  take,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con-  «ie  foot  of  the  heap  new  hearing  : 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  gives  as  severe  a  jcctiire.  Good  preliminary  progress  is,  liow-  Vlc'ep,‘‘all  restin-’ their  i 1"®*^  been  eon- 

sliock  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  as  ever,  heinf?  made.  Four  missionary  bands  ground,  and  presenting;  rather  a  formidable  persons  in 

the  attacks  upon  the  sacred  oracles  to  the  l»iive  already  established  themselves  on  the  appearance,  nothings  being  seen  in  front  ex-  bids  tuir  to  become  “ a  ede- 

biblical  student  It  must  be  •uimitted  how-  b'l’c'at  lakes,  and  they  are  provideil  with  cept  a  wall  of  bull-hide  and  rows  of  lieads  hiatcdcasc  About  a  y(\y  ago  a  pohee- 

DiDiuai  siuiieiit.  11  must  be  acimiueu,  now  "  ;  above  it.  In  turn  each  ot  those  wlio  liad  had  manmthatcity,iiamc(ISmith,wasmur- 

ever,  that  our  author  is  candid  and  able  and  boats,  ineluding  two  or  tbiee  steam-launches,  j  jjq,j  gprang  forward,  dered  In  the  night.  The  alarm  was  given 

thorough  in  his  criticism,  showing  wide  and  bj' which  tliey  can  traverse;  the  lakes  ami .  giving  a  shout,  to  which  liis  oompanions  at  by  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  morning,  and  she  told 


to  Lucian,  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Thomas,  a  line  of  mission  stations.  The  A’lctona  Xy-  |  and  tl/rwarriors^'ranw-  bt’l’ 'i'uH'auHFs  dtid  Irndyl'^Thc 

3  Maccabees,  Ae.,  are  parodies  in  close  con-  anz.i  Mission  of  the  Cluaih  Mission.u.\  boc  i-  there  wore  no  blood-stains  on  her  clothing, 

iieclioii  witli  one  another,  produced  at  the  nty,  has  iirovcd  cxiiensive  the  past  year,  Vuit  rigm  imiid,  to  which  they  iiniiarted  a  troni-  though  the  murderi'd  man  had  bled  pro¬ 
period  of  the  revival  of  learning  hymen  of  is  to  bo  inished  forward.  Of  tlic  Free  Cluirch  bling  motion,  and  at  t!ie  same  time  jerked  fusely,  seemed  ineonsisteut  with  her  story  ; 

extensive  aeouaintaneo  witti  ancient  litera-  Mission,  we  find  the  following  iiarticiilars  in  fheir  heads  aiiout  as  if  they  meant  to  pitcli  everybody  believed  her  an  acces.sory  to  the 

tur  xho  CkXs^re  rlavi  rtoXer  the  Ju.m  Record  of  that  Churell.  The  letter  t*'-'  •  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  crime,  if  not  the  eriminal.  A  young  man 

luri ,  WHO  looK  piciisuiv  111  «i,.i\iiig  tune,  the  Doct  Ilf  t  ie  tribe  stoni  fnrt.  i,  with  „o,>,.wl  +1..,  ...f +1..^ 


merry  undertone,  and  yet  giving  their  work  with  a  view  to  secure  suitable  sites  for  mis-  d''!  were  brought  to  trial  Bennett  made  an  un- 

a  consistency  and  hariuoiiy  tliat  would  enable  sioii  stations :  daiice,\isiic'  their  sliielils  as  unibrellas^whcn  «uocessful  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi ;  and 

them  to  attribute  it  to  some  well  known  au-  Livingstonia,  Lake  Nyas»a,  Feiiruary,  i8i9.  a  shower  came  on.  a  letter  friun  him  to  Mrs.bmith,intcrcept- 

thor  of  antiquitv.  “ My  last  letter  despatched  from  Blantyrc  “After  .seeing  these  men  at  their  warlike  ud  in  the  Jail,  contained  pa.ssages  incon- 

mi  .4 .  yoli  news  of  the  Mission  up  to  the  end  oxercises,  in  wliicli  everv  nuiselo  of  the  body  sistent  with  the  theory  of  their  innocence, 

'  ^  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  '  of  December.  _  seems  to  be  exerted,  and  hearing  tlieir  songs,  A  eriminal  intimacy  was  admitted  by  both, 


question  were  from  an  earlier  hand,  probably  Letters  ironi  .\ir.  uiuueii  at  Kaning  ina  tom  em,  be  got  to  work 

XicAobonis  IliA  historian  who  is  reirarded  a  visit  ho  and  AVilliam  Koyi  liad  paid  to  |  q„in„g  coordinate 
Miceplioru.s,  tne  msionaii,  \mio  is  ugauica  jij^jui^ciwa,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  i  ‘  ^ 


by  our  author  as  this  literary  Proteus. 

We  are  imiiressed  at  the  start  w 
easy  and  confident  tone  of  the  author 
awakens  our  suspicions  tliat  ho  has  in 


tliat  we  should  pay  him  a  visit.  AVe  had  not 


A  Parting  Request. 


of  th(‘  Justice  of  this  verdict.  Yet  there  is 
a  strong  newsiiaper  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  condemned  jiersons,  on  the  ground 


.  .  1  'll-  sideied  the  other  side  suflicienlly,  and  this  is  accompanied  us.  On  tlie  21st  we  reached  ;  s<-d''c.s  1  mi 

r  la  IS  o  conqmi  i  ()U  )  gtrengthenod  by  the  claim  of  additional  evi-  Kaning’ina.  Mr.  Riddell  and  AVilliam  Koyi  j  fo  raise! 
win  10  wane  ei mg,  j,j  reserve,  for  which  we  can  as-  had  both  had  a  lingering  attack  of  fe\or,  but  *  ^  J-'O'' 


difficult,  and  is  evidently  a  compromise  the-  fuim  its  blessed  office,  it  needs  to  be  asserted 
ory.  Both  agree  in  their  explanation  of  the  with  perfect  candor,  without  passion  or  preju- 
language  and  ideas  of  the  Scriptures  with  dice,  and  with  the  confidence  of  strong  per- 
roference  to  the  Parousia  as  symbolical,  and  gonal  conviction,  as  is  so  liappily  done  in  Dr. 
a.s  mainly  of  the  nature  of  drapery  or  cos-  Fisher’s  little  volume. 

'tume;  and  both  deny  an  external  visible  man-  -  — 


accomiianied  us."  ‘on'  tlie  21st  w  e  reach cd  selves  Imd  also  left  the  village.  Not  w  ishing  behig  learned  in  the  law,  we  <lo  not  express 
Kaniiig’ina.  Mr.  Riddidl  and  AVilliam  Kovi  fo  raise  jiny  disturbance  between  the  chiefs  anj’oiumon  upon  it.  As  to  the  question  of 
liad  both  had  a  liico'diig  attack  of  fever,  but  if  "'o  could  help  it,  wo  returned  to  the  village,  fact  the  Jury  lias  decided  tliat,  and  decided 
had  recovered  froin  it;  and  William  liad  gone  ‘oul  saw  Mtwaro  for  some  tiiue.  He  is  a  it  correctly,  beyond  reasonable  doubt- 
up  to  Manibelwa's,  to  clear  uji  some  misstate-  strongly-built,  rather  good-looking  man,  but  which  is  all  that  the  law  requires.  The 
meiits  the  coast  people  hml  made  to  that  f"’”  *bs  head-moii  who  were  with  him  we  accused  are  entitled  to  every  chance  for 
chief  ri'garding  our  coming  into  the  country.  1‘clp  regarding  as  great  rascals,  that  the  law  grants  them,  and  to  no 

“Leaving  Kaning’ina  next  morning,  we  1  hey  pressed  us  very  much  to  stay,  but  being  The  community  has  rights  as  well 

reached  Chipatiila’s  on  the  23d,  having  joined  sdready  on  the  march,  wc  pioniised  to  pa3  ogcnmiivils  ‘ind  one  of  those  rights  is  that 
the  road  we  had  fornierlv  traversed  before  we  ihin  a  visit  on  another  occasion.  Manibelwa’s  tiimindJS,  dliu  one  oi  tnobt.  rignts  is  tnat 
ri.oniinii  tiin  Con  hill  4vi>  I  parting  rcfiucst  was  tliat  WO  sliould  not  take  the  law  against  murder  be  rigorously  eu- 


ifestation  of  Christ  at  a  Second  Advent. 
Doubtless  the  language  of  the  old  prophets, 
upon  which  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  based,  and  from  which  they  derive 
their  coloring,  is  symbolical  and  figurative ; 
yet  there  must  be  something  real  and  con¬ 
stant  to  justify  these  figures  of  speech.  It 


Lectures  on  Preaching.  Delivered  before  ideas  of  the  writing,  and  that  he  would  pro 
the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  Col-  vide  against  detection  by  making  use  of  al 

Mattliew  Simpson,  P’^’  tlie  references  in  ancient  writings  to  the  au 

a  Bishop  111  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ,,  ,  ,  ,,,  " 

Church.  New  York:  Nelson  &  Phillips.  Uior  whose  name  he  would  forge.  All  of  thu 


Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  &  Walden.  1879.  seems  quite  easy  to  admit 


rently  satisfied  with  the  statoimut  that  the  ij,.QDiers  and  another’  head'iiiau,  accompanied  !  but  as  we  got  plenty  of  it  on  our  return  The  Independent  summarizes  the  recent 
author  would  take  care  to  forge  the  style  of  us  next  day  to  Mambelwa’s.  journey,  I  suppose  they  will  have  been  pretty  tudies  of  a  contemporary  touching  New 

his  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  language  and  “The  direction  lies  almost  west  from  Chip-  satislioil  on  that  point.  A\o  asked  Mam-  p  i  „  i  Divorces  The  showino'  is  a  bad 
•1  1141  M-  1.1  .1  Vi  atula’s  and  after  nassinir  some  "raniticneaks  belwa  to  send  two  men  with  us  to  see  really  Liigiana  Luvorcts.  iiie  snowing  is  a  oau 

ideas  of  the  writing,  and  that  he  would  pro-  country  improved  in  appearance.  The  wlmt  we  did  at  our  station,  and  thus  find  out  one,  and  calls  for  an  earnest  remedy.  N\’e 
xide  against  detection  by  making  use  of  all  view' extended  for  many  miles  each  waj',  hav-  that  we  were  two  men.  He  consented  to  a  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs ; 
tlie  references  in  ancient  writings  to  the  au-  i„g  gentle  undulations,  with  here  and  there  a  brollicr  of  Chipatula’s  going,  but  on  reaching  PLv.M.L.m  ..-.nUnr,  n 

thor  whose  name  he  would  forge.  All  of  this  deej)  hollow  in  which  a  stream  llowed.  There  his  village  the  latter  did  not  want  to  go.  He  The  Vermont  ^ 

_ =4 . __4-  4.,4  .are  not  SO  m.nnv  oermiinent  rills  to  be  found  sent  two  ot  Ills  men  instead.  cialty  in  gathering  divoice  statistics,  par- 


author  in  his  bold  and 


rlniif  if  follow  tho  are  not  SO  many  peruiancMil  rills  to  be  found  sent  two  of  his  men  instead.  gathering  divorce 

_  ,  here  as  in  Chiwere’s  country ;  but  when  rain  lessona  in  the  Alphabet.  tieiilarlj'  with  reference  to 

eonhdent  course  of  ar-  torrents  swell,  and  at  .some  places  “  From  Ng’kiita  a  man  with  a  large  tumor  hind  States.  In  a  recent  iss 


to  the  New  Eng- 
issue  it  presented 


The  title  of  this  volume  describes  its  gener-  gunient;  but  the  reservations  that  a  careful  rush  along  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  soil  on  his  right  shoulder  came  with  us  to  have  it  some  startling  figures  in  regard  to  divorc 


not  understanding  the  symbols,  insist  on  their  They  are  adapted  to  instruct  and  profit  until  that  is  presented,  we  cannot  give  up  our  stalks  seem  not  to  gu-ow  so  tall  as  they  do  on  seliool  ami  education  implaiiied  in  the  niincls  number  was  pro- 

i„,er„r«  Jio„,  rid„cl„B  tl.o  liBnrativo  tl.eologlcal  4tu.k.u«,  but  mimstc.a  euulUlui.co  in  ti.esu  .uouu.uui.tu  ol  .utlqull,-.  J  '--J;,  ‘  p)  .'m  Ld.nt  "‘i,';''  '"‘'“I'  7  T"”'  fT  r<  ■ 

to  a  minimum;  the  former  Insist  on  their  younger  and  older.  On  some  points  wx«  should  —  delightfully  cool,  and  the  air  bracing.  One  “  On  Monda^,  3r.t  we  ^  Marenga’s,  Kl^ode  Island,  according  totheChroni- 

fimirativc  intcrorctation  and  niish  it  to  the  differ  from  the  Bishop,  as  he  expected  that  Zeciiaiuah  and  his  Pkophecies,  consider-  stream  we  crossed  by  a  bridge  built  of  wood,  „.i,uro  Air  Aliller  now  was  One  nkdit  a  loop-  t’lo,  shows  tor  the  last  lime  years  one  thou- 
figuratne  interpretation  and  push  t  to  the  Hi3  ed  in  relation  to  4AIodein  Criticism  ;  with  a  the  main  beams  beihg  laid  from  the  banks  to  n,  ^  i,;..  iH  >  1  L  'ntm  1^  hundred  and  seventy  divorces  to 


maximum.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  give  .. 

4,  1  X  Al  4.\  call  to  the  ministry  seem  to  us  not  wellsus- 

U8  the  clue  to  the  correct  middle,  m  that  their  .  , .  tt 


symbolical  language  is  so  high-wrought  that  a  tained  in  all  respects.  Undoubtedly  manjMiien  ed  befmj  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  rail  attached  "on  each  shlo.  Each  village  !  “the"  out  of  its  yorce  to  thirteen ’marriages,  w  ith  a  slight 


4-  4.  „  I have  such  an  inward  persuasion  that  it  is  their 

literal  fulfilment  in  connection  with  any  his-  ,  .  ,  , 

4  ,  ,  4-  •  -v,!  «•  .1  ^ _ 4  duty' to  preach  as  he  speaks  of.  But  it  seems 

tori  cal  event  is  impossible  Irom  the  nature  of  ^  . 

4.  .  .4,  J  , ,  4  „„  4  41 _  to  us  that  many  who  balance  considerations, 

things,  and  thus  eriable  us  to  see  that  they  7 


*of  «cemedto  have  its  herd  of  j  umther’s  arms,  made  off  with  aruUlevourod  it.  increase  in  tlie  later  years.  There  is  one 


would  set  forth  the  latter  days  as  so  tran¬ 
scending  historical  events  and  familiar  scen- 


aiid  come  to  the  conclusion  at  last  that  they 


Charles  Henry  Hjiiuilton  AA^right,  B.D.,  of  cattle,  some  twenty  or  thirty,  others  above 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.^  New  York  :  E.  P.  o,je  hundred  in  number 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1879.  Price  SL50.  Pitched  at  Ma 

Tills  series  of  the  Bamptoii  Lectures  is  de-  ..  in  iho  „fi,.i  ii,4nn  u- 


Marriages. 


divorce  in  that  State  to  about  every  one 


“Next  day  wo  reached  Livingstonia,  hav-  thousand  and  two  hundred  of  its  inhabi- 
ing  done  the  run  from  Kotakota,  with  good  taiits.  This  beats  Massachusetts  in  the 


Tents  Pitched  at  Mambelwa’s  Village.  |  jug  done  the  run  from  Kotakota,  with  good  taiits.  This  bea 

In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Mambel-  |  wood,  in  fifteen  hours.  AA’e  found  all  well  clivoree  business, 


/.nn  .4.44.1  ii>  llw.  in  0,14,  ...  .  ”1111110  111101110011  WC  aiTlVCO  Ul  .UiUllUei-  WOOll,  111  IlltCCll  IlOUlS.  V  luuini  .ill  44  Vl 

b  f  ni  •  •  1 "  voted  to  an  exposition  of  the  difficult  iirophe-  wa’s  village.  AA’o  were  showu  a  vacant  space  there,  and  things  going  on  satisfactorily 


the  judgment  scenes  in  connection  with  par¬ 
ticular  cities  and  empires,  and  thus  argue  to 
the  particular  reference  to  Jerusalem ;  for 
this  exaggeration  of  tlie  old  prophets  has  its 


The  statistics  for  Connecticut  cover  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1849  only 
ninety-one  divorces  were  granted  in  that 
State;* yet,  in  c< *nseqiience  of  a  change 
made  in  the  law  that  year,  the  number  was 
increased  more  than  oiic-third  in  a  single 


The  learned  author  has  carefully  compared  Mambehva  has  rather  a  genial  countenance,  A  Surgical  Operation.  I  was  about  the  annual  average  for  a  series 

tlie  views  of  neai'ly  all  tlie  Commentators  on  but  often  an  expression  of  cunning  suspicion  “  On  the  22d  February  we  left  Livingstonia,  of  years.  Tlie  ratio  of  divoreestomar- 
Zeehariah’s  prophecy,  and  has  independently  ® 4,  44,  ,.4  ,  Air.  Stewart  going  witirmo  to  Blantyn-.  The  Siages  in  that  State  is  as  one  to  about  ten 

drawn  liis  own  conclusions,  according  in  the  our  condn-  hitoule  eountrv  was  to  be’fritmds  n*ossengaws  I  fnid  four-tenths.  The  Chronicle  estimates 

end  substantially  with  the  judgments  ot  the  with  all  the  peoide,  to  teach  them  about  God,  x',’c  nian' with''thc’tum()r  onSiis  siioulder  I !  Xd 'pndest-uit  ma^irtiger’T’om^ 

™  --S's  ,',e  ’.f  „a.,us 

mg  opinions  in  reg.iru  to  the  possible  trrois  tliemseives.  took  him  uii  to  Blantvrc  where  Dr.  Alackiin,  1  ‘“"I  this  fact  is  illustrated  ui  the  uiiiform- 

of  inspired  writers  in  little  things,  which  we  yVc  showed  them  a  Kaffir  Bible,  from  wliich  Air.  Stmvart,  and  Alrf  Aloir  assisted  me ;  and  ity  of  her  ilivoree  ratio  for  years  past, 

cannot  accept.  But  on  the  whole  he  maintains  AAqiliam  Koyi  read  a  few  verses.  AV’e  intro-  dj.  ’  yineklin  lias  kindly  taken  my  patient  in  I  Her  average  deaths  are  not  more  regular 

a  conservative  attitude.  AVe  arc  especially  duced  Air.  Aloir  as  one  who  was  ready  to  charge  until  able  to  return,  which  will  not  be  than  her  divorces. 

pleased  with  his  exposition  of  Zechariali  xiv,  ^^'’erage  ratio  of  divorces  to  mar- 

1.11  •  A  11  1*  lo  *u  ^ '^^^^(1  tis  o  (lid.  Wc  ga\ G  eiit  at  tlio  opcTation,  and  tiieir  a-stonisliinont  nacrt'H  in  Vermont  is  one  to  sixteen,  which 

111  which  he  pointedly  discards  the  premillen-  Mambehva  a  present  of  various  articles,  with  at  tlie  effects  of  eliloroform  was  unbounded.”  is  better  than  th.at  of  Rhode  Island  and 
uial  interpretations.  The  volume  deserves  which  he  expressed  liimself  very  nmeh  satis-  _ _  7-.imiia.Heiif  u 

and  we  trust  will  find  many  attentive  and  Hd.  The  head  councillor  of  his  village  an-  |  Sini  these  fi  ur  Stated 

4  ,  swered  for  liiin  that  tliev  were  ghid  of  our  A-f ^  •lass.u  iiusttts.  iakmg  tin  si  i  ur  8)tau s 

studious  leaders.  _  visit,  ami  tluit  they  were  willing  to  be  friends,  i^CilillOUS  JIvCSS*  |  togetlier,  the  number  ot  divorces  m  iHiT 

,  .ami  thanked  us  for  our  present.  Tliey  ex-  !  was  one  thousiiml  three' huinlred  and  tliir- 

MEN^  SeS''volameVGXlXrding  pressyd  tlieir  ilisappointment  that  we  should  The  Observer  has  tlie  following  under  ty-'>"e;  and  if -we  add  Maine  and  New 
a^Wj.i  ^  volufiH.  ui  vjobpci  ^  roinaiii  aiiioiig  tlic  Atonga  Oil  the  lake  shore,  .  ,  .  .  i  •  x*  Hampshire,  and  assume  for  them  about 

FnisHes  m Kaning’iiia.  ‘  W.hy,’  said  they.  ‘  do  tlie  proper  de.seriptive  designation  ut  “(an-  j^opoitioii  of  divurees  to  popu- 

'U  ri  (’Krk^-  Nb^Yort  “I’ ‘**'’“1  *1“'^  Idolater,”  but  fails  through  in-  huioii,  we  shall  have  not  far  from  eighteen 

ford,  74:1  and  Yl^'Broadway!’^"^^"  -Ivertence  to  give  due  credit  for  tBe  dis- :  the  New  England 

AVe  have  little  to  add  to  our  former  com-  tie.  AVe  are  the  rulers;  the  Atongii  are  un-  eovery  of  this  remarkaiile  “  Jrilui  Smith,  ; s  1  ji  ui.it  >iai. 
mciidatioii  of  tliis  important  series  of  vol-  dor  us,  altliougli  tliey  liuvc  lirokeii  off  from  to  the  New  Y'ork  Times :  '  -ir  41  i-  4  .  .  4  4,  4  4  .  r<u  ■ 

limes.  The  present  issues  are  up  to  the  pre-  ««  pi;esent,  and  run  away  witli  our  ehil-  ^^,^33  ,^,^3  resumed  ! ^lethodist  hohls  that  to  be  a  Chris- 

A  1  1  •  HA  1 1  A  #  Al  <lrcu.  >'0  wish  vou  tu  luaku  them  soikI  UcK.k  .  .  ’  tac?  tiuii  and  to  bo  a  luinsioiiarv’  aro  uiio  and 

vious  standard.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  ehildren.  They  say  they  do  not  like  to  his  peculiar  out-<loor  worship.  Last  Sun-  "  V  ,  u  •  ^ 

critical  student  of  the  New  Testament,  there  live  with  us  liecause  wc  are  cruel.  AA'e  are  day  he  went  into  the  h.irests  and  set  iiji  au  ;  the  same  thing,  and  concludes  tlius  . 
is  no  sulistitute  for  tlicso  volumes,  either  in  cruel,  1  nit  not  to  our  ciiildren;  only  to  tliose  image,  lieforo  which  lie  knelt  and  perform- ;  The  cause  of  thodeelineitiourmission- 
iiie  ...  i.rii.-ii  aerniMi.  nr  in  the  nroo’niit  lulmi-  ‘ig'diist  whoiii  WC  go  to  light.  Our  Children  ed  otlier  idolatrous  eereiiionies  learned  :  ary  work  i.s  not  the  lack  of  funds,  liut  the 
”  ‘  ‘  ^  we  must  have  back,  and  we  would  liave  gone  while  he  was  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  lack  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church; 

ruble  translation.  _  and  fouglit  witli  tlie  Atong.a.  and  driven  them  xhis  custom  ho  will,  as  ho  has  done  for  and  the  cure  i.s  not  in  more  tliorough  or- 

RrnTiFii  Gn^Nup  Rv  Frank  T{  Stockton  “‘‘‘1  visited  us,  and  y.-nrs,  keep  uii  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  ganization  and  persistent  effort  to  raise 

NewYortc;'  Chart  J  Scribner’s  L'ls.  1879!  but  whe.r  we  ‘srt  .Xmenl^hrtn-\ee  d^^^^  During  the  AVinter  months  and  espeei.ally  money,  Init  in  raising  tlie  spiritual  life  of 
T4,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  4  .  ,  ,  •  ,  .  oul  wiieii  we  sf  i  auoui  ngii  iii„,  >  e  o  on  .st  'i'mv  Suiidavs,  he  worships  a  stuffed  the  Chureh.  X  powerful  eeelesiastieisiii 

tonipau  d  with  ihe  Sparrow  Gr.iss  children,  and  there  will  ,  Hmith  also  humliles  himself  before  i  degre.,-  ot  zeal  m  its  ofiicers,  who  arc  ma- 

nnd  by  others  pronounced  a  failure.  AVe  take  jjj.  lasting  peace.’  gnarled  trees  or  any  peculiar  object  that  j  terifilly  interested  in  the  sueeess  of  their 

the  middle  ground,  and  call  it  a  clever  effort  ..  ^ve  explained  to  them  that  our  commis-  he  .sees  in  the  woods.  In  defereiiee  to  the  j  efforts.  The  thorough  working  of  ecelesi- 
to  amuse  the  reader  by  a  series  of  imaginary  sion  was  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  overj'  erea-  eu.stoms  of  the  people.  Smith  refrains  from  ;  astieal  maehiiier}' may  do  mueh  to  e.xtort 
fortunes  ill  the  lives  of  an  imaginarv  couple,  ture,  to  the  despised  Atoiiga  as  well  as  to  tlie  another  praetice  learned  thirty  years  ago,  j  girt.s  from  men  who  li.avo  lost  their  first 
wi.,4  nniiiii  nnivi.o  imarrined  tn  iinv-e  iiasscd  -^.iigoiii  thomselves ;  that  WC  reipiircdto  have  i  po  gnys,  during  a  residence  among  the  '  love  ;  but  zeal  fur  the  Chureh  is  not  zeal 
who  could  onlj  bo  im.igined  to  havya..  a  port  on  the  lake,  so  that  wo  might  get  a  South  Sea  Carribees.  He  s.ays  he  was  !  for  Cliri.st  and  for  souls,  iior  is  it  sunieient 
throiigli  such  peculiar  exiicriences.  AAe  read  supply  of  provisions,  calico,  Ac.,  from  home,  gpipvvrecked  and  got  ashore.and  met  with  to  inspire  tlie  self-denial  ami  self-sacrifice 
it  on  the  ears,  and  found  the  houi-s  so  occu-  ^  the  favor  of  the  chief.  He  tliere  tasted  ;  whieli  are  necessary  to  su.stain  Cliristian 

pied  liegiiiled  of  their  tedium ;  and  wc  doubt  |  shore  wore  our^enemies*  that*  we  human  Hesli,  and  now  iidmits  frankly  that  enterprises.  Indeed  there  is  no  way  to  do 

not  many  other  readers  will  have  a  like  |,,’y  he  practised  eannihali.sm  for  several  years. ,  Cliri.st’s  work  without  Christ’s  Spirit.  If 


A  Surgical  Operation. 


taments,  should  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 

conclusion  that  there  is  something  fixed  and  kingdom  111  the  highest  measure 
constant  to  which  thev  all  refer,  namely,  the  ^he  Lectures  of  Bishop  Simpson  a, 
final  judgment  and  its  Parousia.  mther  than  ‘’ellent,  and  evince  a  thorough  stud 
to  a  long  series  of  particular  judgments,  for  'Conditions  of  success  in  the  ministr; 
the  representation  of  which  such  exaggera-  ‘loscrvethecarefulreadiiigof  every  si 


expressed 


tion  is  no  more  justifiable  to  the  Hebrew  po-  theology  and  every  minister  in  the  ehurelies  attentive  and  Hcd.  The  liead  eouncillor  of  his  village  aii- 

4  .1  ti  ..  +4  4  44f  o r. ,•  .4*  1, cvcrj’  Cliristiaii  denomination.  And  we  e*„,iin„e  ,.eii<l.4r«  swered  for  him  that  tliey  were  ghid  of  our 

ets  and  prophets  than  to  those  of  anj  other  ^  n.,estion  “  Is  the  Moil-  leaders.  -  and  that  they  were  willing  to  be  friends, 

nations.  Some  great  event  on  tlie  horizon  of  ,,  ,  -4  t.  i  i  i  .  at  -  r-  v-  .  'Tt’citi  thanked  us  for  our  present.  They  ex- 

...  4  ....  _4  11  „4i .  erii  Pulpit  a  Failure.”  ill  the  closing  lecture,  AIeyeks  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  ,,,.4.4,,.,.,]  *1,,.:..  ,ii„...,..44:„4,.,*„4 


** — . , - :  7  4.  ,  .  ,  .4.  -  *  "O'O.  01  can  ••^i-euK  wiiii  •  ,  peace ;  Send  back  our  Children,  aiiU  tlicre  Will  iioo-tk  .  o.......  ^.4  ..v.  4-. m  m  nu-  <0^4 

the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  more  intelligence  or  authority  respecting  the  and  by  others  pronounced  a  failure.  AVe  lake  ^e  lasting  peace.’  gnarled  trees  or  any  peculiar  object  that  j  termlly  interested  in  the  sueeess  of  their 

Church,  is  properly  maintained  by  our  au-  difticultics  and  stni-'gles  which  these  institii-  the  middle  ground,  and  call  it  a  clever  effort  “  AVe  exidained  to  them  that  our  commis-  he  .sees  in  the  woods.  In  defereiiee  to  the  j  efforts.  The  thorough  working  of  ecelesi- 

thors  over  against  Premillenarianism.  But  *„  on.-oimtor  nnd  «nrn.nnnt  in  to  amuse  the  reader  by  a  series  of  imaginary  sion  was  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  overj'  erea-  eiistoms  of  the  iieoide.  Smith  refrains  from  ;  astieal  maehiiiery  may  do  mueh  to  e.xtort 

♦  hnv  lose  Siirht  of  that  which  has  ever  been  re-  i  1  *■  n  ?  *  s«rnioint  n  s  fortunes  in  the  lives  of  an  imaginarv  couple,  ture,  to  the  despised  Atonga  a.s  well  as  to  the  another  praetiee  learned  thirty  years  ago,  j  gifts  from  men  who  have  lost  their  first 

thoj  lose  sight  or  that  w men  na.se^  or  oeeii  re  unique  a  population  as  first  peopled  this  Pa-  uuuincs  in  u  t  mes  01  .111  nnaginaij  1  Angoni  themselves ;  that  we  reipiired  to  have  bo  gays  during  a  residence  among  the  '  love  •  but  zeal  fur  the  Clmivh  is  not  zeal 

girded  by  thoChrletl»n  Chureh  .s  still  mere  miestule.  ,vl,„  eould  only  ho  unagmed  to  have  pussed  „  ,r„ri  on  the  lake, 'so  that  wo'iidght  got  a  SoJl?M(,u  amlh.  M.  He  says  ho  was  i  f.Ir Vl.lS  mid  t.  r 

important,  namely,  the  climax  of  history  and  qj  ^bc  changes  witne.ssed  and  tlie  good  throiigli  such  peculiar  cxiicnences.  AAe  reat  supplj  of  pro\ isiuns,  calico,  Ac.,  from  home,  si,ipvvrecked  am  1  got  ashore, and  met  with  to  insjiire  tlie  self-denial  and  self-siieriflce 

redemption,  the  Second  .Ydvent  in  glory  for  wrought,  the  following  is  one  of  the  many  it  on  the  ears,  and  found  the  houi-s  so  occu-  'j' the  favor  of  the  chief.  He  tliere  tasted  i  whieli  are  necessary  to  sn.stain  Cliristian 

the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  AVe  cannot  illustrations  furnished :  ''Cguiled  of  tlieir  tedium ;  and  wc  doubt  wore  our^enemies;  that’  we  human  tlesli,  and  iio%y  iidmits  fninkly  tlnit  eiit.'rpriscs.  Indeed  there  is  no  way  to  do 

accept  Dr.  AA’arren’s  compnimise  “that  tlie  “  Tha  fruitage  of  the  years  under  review,  in  re-  not  many  oilier  readers  will  have  a  like  ex-  showed  our  desire  to  benefit  them  tiy  not  con-  he  practised  cjinnihiilism  for  several  years.  ,  Clirist’s  work  without  Christ’s  Spirit.  If 

ParoM^i’n  of  Christ  is  His  abiding  presence  Ugion,  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  not  lieeauso  it  is  I'crioneo  to  remember  after  the  perusal  of  fining  ourselves  to  tlie  lake  shore  alone,  but  These  eeeeutncities  are  imt  worth  report- i  we  have  that,  all  tilings  else  needlul  to  the 

among  men  in  the  exercise  of  His  Alossianic  small,  but  lioeause  it  consists  so  largely  iu  begin-  ^  Rudder  Grange.  establishing  a  sUtiou  at  Kiining’ma,  near  '  ing,  except  as  tliey  show  the'  weakness  and  largest  success  are  sure  to  Ldlow. 
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l\TEHyATIOyAL  SEIilEy. 

Sunday,  July  6,  18,9. 

PEACE  WITH  GOD. 

Tlie  I..essoii ;  Born.  v.  1-10. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Terse  1.  “Therefore  being  justified  by 
faith ,  we  liave  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

In  the  previous  chapters  the  Apostle  h.as 
proved,  1.  That  all  have  sinned.  2.  That  by 
sin  the  wrath  of  God  has  been  incurred,  and 
peace  lost.  3.  That  no  flesh  can  be  justified 
by  the  law,  “  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin.”  4.  That  if  there  is  any  justification, 
it  must  be  by  grace  only.  (Rom.  iii.  24.)  5. 
That  grace  has  provided  a  way  of  escape  from 
wrath  in  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
God  lias  set  forth  His  righteousness,  and  thus 
magnified  the  law,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  Him  to  be  just  and  at  the  same  time  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus. 

( Rom.  iii.  25,  26.)  6.  That  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham  was  counted  to  him  for,  or  instead  of,  his 
own  personal  righteousness;  that  all  the 
promised  blessings  to  his  seed  were  tlie  re¬ 
ward  of  faith  ;  and  that  so  to  us,  there  can  be 
justification  and  all  its  accompanying  bless¬ 
ings  only  through  faith,  and  not  as  the  merit 
of  works,  for  Jesus  Christ  “was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.”  And  now  comes  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  justification,  and 
the  first  is  "Peace.”  Let  us  be  careful  to 
make  clear  to  the  minds  of  our  scholars  the 
meaning  of  this  justification.  Here  is  one 
on  trial  for  an  alleged  crime  in  an  earthly 
court,  and  when  the  evidence  is  all  in,  and 
the  arguments  are  made,  the  jury  declare  the 
prisoner  innocent,  and  the  judge  pronounces 
him  a  just  man,  and  he  goes  out  of  the  court¬ 
room //ee  because  justified.  And  never  again 
can  he  be  arrested  and  tried  on  tlie  same 
accusation,  for  the  justification  by  the  judge 
is  decisive. 

Now  the  sinner  cannot  be  thus  justified, 
for  he  is  guilty,  and  by  the  law  he  stands  con¬ 
demned  already.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  taken 
his  place  under  the  law.  He  has  been  made 
sin  for  him,  by  bearing  his  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree,  and  so  Christ  having  satis¬ 
fied  the  demands  of  the  law,  Grace  accepts 
this  substitution  and  justifies  tlie  sinner.  He 
does  not  declare  the  sinner  righteous,  for  he 
is  still  a  sinner  and  guilty  before  the  law,  but 
He  accounts  him  as  righteous,  removes  his 
condemnation,  so  that  he  stands  in  Christ,  be¬ 
fore  God  as  if  he  had  never  sinned.  The 
atonement  of  Christ  does  not  obligate  God  to 
pardon  the  sinner,  but  Grace  pardons  because 
Christ  has  died.  And  it  is  all  of  Grace,  our 
good  works  having  no  place  in  our  justifica¬ 
tion  (1  Cor.  i.  29-31).  The  only  condition  of 
this  justification  is  Faith.  On  the  God  side 
we  are  justified  by  Grace  (Rom.  iii.  24),  on 
the  sinner’s  side  we  are  justified  by  Faith. 
And  this  faith  must  be  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
sinner’s  propitiation  (Mark  xvi.  16 ;  John  vi. 
40 ;  1  John  iii.  23).  Christ’s  substituted  suf¬ 
ferings  alone  do  not  justify  a  sinner,  but  only 
as  faith  links  those  sufferings  with  my  guilty  | 
soul.  Some  argue  that  all  the  world  will  be 
saved,  because  Jesus  has  died  to  atone  for 
human  guilt,  but  it  would  be  as  logical  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  because  Lake  Michigan  is  in  sight 
of  my  home,  therefore  its  waters  will  flow  into 
my  home  to  supply  my  needs.  There  must 
be  the  connecting  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  can  fiow  from  the  Lake  into  my  house. 
So  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  perfect  work,  and 
the  fountain  is  filled  with  blood,  but  this  does 
not  avail  me  unless  a  connection  is  establish¬ 
ed,  unless  the  pipe  is  laid  between  my  guilt 
and  that  cleansing  blood,  and  this  pipe  is 
faith,  a  voluntary  faith — a  voluntary  faith  in 
Christ  as  able  to  save  me,  as  willing  and 
faithful  to  save  me.  And  how  will  you  de¬ 
fine  this  faith  ?  Many  profound  theological 
treatises  have  been  written  upon  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  saving  faith,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
to  your  class,  that  saving  faith  is,  not  an  in¬ 
tellectual  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  fact  of 
history,  nor  an  intellectual  acceptance  of  the 
revealed  truth  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  suffered  and  died  for  sinners,  but  it  is  a 
heart  acceptance  of  Him  (Rom.  x.  10 ;  Acts 
viii.  37),  a  heart  trust  in  Him  as  my  Saviour, 
and  with  this  trust  will  be  a  surrender  of  my¬ 
self  to  Him,  as  my  only  Saviour,  who  haS  'pur¬ 
chased  me  with  His  precious  blood.  And  now 
(says  the  Apostle),  liaving  thus  by  faith  laid 
hold  on  Christ,  and  been  justified  by  grace, 
upon  the  condition  of  this  faith,  “wchave 
peace.”  Not  shall  have  it,  but  have  it  noxe  the 
instant  we  arc  justified. 

“  Peace  wiW  OW.”  There  was  war  by  rea¬ 
son  of  sin,  but  Christ  makes  peace,  or  as  Paul 
says  “  is  our  peace”  (Eph.  ii.  14-16).  On  the 
sinner’s  side,  there  is  rebellion  against  God ; 
on  the  God-side  there  is  the  divine  wrath 
against  the  sinner,  for  “  our  God  is  a  con¬ 
suming  fire.”  But  the  atonement  of  Christ 
has  appeased  God’s  wrath,  so  that  mercy  in¬ 
stead  of  justice  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the 
sceptre  of  acceptance  is  reached  forth  instead 
of  the  fiaming  sword  of  judgment.  But  not 
only  is  God  at  peace  with  the  sinner,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  atoning  peace-maker,  but  “  xce 
have  peace  with  God,”  peace  because  the  con¬ 
demnation  is  lifted,  and  the  debt  is  paid; 
peace  from  an  accusing  conscience;  peace 
because  all  fear  is  taken  away,  fear  of  death 
and  of  the  j  udgment ;  peace  in  the  love  of  God ; 
peace  in  fellowship  with  Christ.  When  our 
first  parents  were  driven  out  of  Eden,  tlien 
the  angel  of  peace  flew  back  to  heaven,  and 
the  flaming  sword  was  the  only  expression  to 
man  of  God’s  character.  But  when  the  Son 
of  God  became  incarnate  then  angels  flew 
earthward  singing  of  “  peace  on  earth.”  When 
the  sinner’s  substitute  lay  dead  in  Joseph’s 
sepulchre,  there  was  despair  in  the  hearts  of 
the  disciples,  and  fear  and  weeping  were  the 
history  of  those  three  days  in  the  little  circle 
in  Jerusalem,  but  the  first  words  of  the  risen 
Lord  were  “Peace  be  unto  you,”  and  since 
that  hour  His  peace  has  been  the  Gospel  in 
believing  hearts,  an  abiding  possession,  like 
the  deep  calm  of  the  ocean,  which  is  never 
disturbed  by  wind  or  storm.  But  tills  peace 
can  only  be  found  by  resting  on  the  Blood,  as 
the  children  of  Israel  found  peace  only  when 
the  blood  was  on  the  doorposts.  “We  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Verse  2.  Another  benefit  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  viz :  permanent  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  through  Christ,  the  Mediator  and  the 
door  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  Jewish  High 


Priest  could  only  enter  the  holy  of  holies  once 
a  year,  and  the  congregation  could  never  en¬ 
ter  that  sacred  place;  but  Christ,  our  High 
Prie.st,  having  offered  Himself  once  for  all 
as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  sprinkled  blood 
not  only  justifies,  but  makes  the  justified  sin¬ 
ner  a  prie.st  unto  God,  so  that  ho  can  “  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ”  (Rev. 
1.  6,  V.  10).  The  words  “wherein  we  stand” 
express  tlie  permanent  access  of  believers  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  as  contrasted  with  the 
entrance  of  the  high  priest  once  a  year.  But 
in  this  verse  is  a  third  blessing  from  the 
Atonement — not  only  peace,  not  only  a  per¬ 
manent  audience  with  a  covenant-keep’.ng 
God,  but  a  joyous  anticipation  of  the  full 
revelation  of  the  divine  glory  (Ex.  xxxiil.  18- 
20).  God  has  called  us  to  this  participation 
in  His  glory  (1  Thess.  ii.  12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18). 
The  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  veils  this  glory 
now  (2  Cor.  iv.  7) ;  but  when  we  are  clothed 
upon  with  our  “  house  which  is  from  heaven,” 
then  the  joy  in  the  hope  of  glory  will  change 
to  the  ecstasy  of  the  full  realization,  when 
faith  gives  place  to  sight  (2  Cor.  v.  1,  2). 

Verses  3-5.  Another  cause  for  rejoicing, 
viz :  tribidations.  This  seems  strange  at  first, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  pity  those  who 
suffer,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  Paul  the 
meaning  of  this  word  “tribulation”  (2  Cor. 
xi.  23-28).  But  Paul  glories  in  tribulation 
because  it  is  God’s  appointed  means  to  sanc¬ 
tification,  and  because,  as  an  actual  fact  in 
Christian  experience,  afflictions  are  a  rich 
blessing,  bringing  forth  spiritual  fruits  of 
righteousness  (read  Matt.  v.  4,  10-12 ;  Acts 
V.  41 ;  1  Peter  iv.  13,  14 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  10,  11). 
And  now  the  Apostle  enumerates  some  of  the 
fruits  of  tribulation.  The  first  is  “  patience,” 
or  a  better  rendering  is  constancy  or  patient 
endurance  (Luke  xxii.  28).  The  second  is 
“  experience,”  but  this  word  hardly  express¬ 
es  the  profound  idea  of  the  original,  wliich  is 
the  inward  consciousness  of  God’s  sealing,  so 
lhat  the  tried  believer  can  say  “  I  knoic  whom 
I  have  believed,”  for  through  steadfastness 
in  trial  he  has  become  consciously  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  faith.  For  “  experience,”  a  better 
wmrd  is  “approval”  (2  Cor.  ii.  9,  viii.  2,  ix. 
13;  Phil.  ii.  22).  A  third  fruit  of  trial  is 
“  hope.”  Paul  prays  for  the  Christians  in 
Romo  that  they  may  “abound  in  hope” 
(Romans  xv.  13).  The  Gospel  alone  gives 
hope  (Col.  i.  23,  27) ;  it  is  a  hope  of  eternal 
life  (Titus  iii.  7j  whose  full  fruition  will  be 
ours  when  Jesus  shall  come  (Titus  ii.  13). 
But  it  is  now  a  “  lively  hope  ”  through  a  risen 
Lord  (1  Peter  i.  3),  and  may  become,  through 
faith  and  tribulation,  an  “assurance  of  liope  ” 
(Hob.  vi.  11).  It  is  called  a  helmet  of  .salva¬ 
tion  (1  Thess.  V.  8),  and  an  anchor  to  the  soul 
(Heb.  vi.  19).  In  proportion  as  the  believer 
is  tried,  hope  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  and 
grows  purer  and  stronger;  and  this  hope  is 
different  from  eartlily  hopes  in  this  respect, 
(verse  5)  that  it  “  maketh  not  ashamed,”  or 
does  not  shame  one  by  deceiving  him.  There 
is  no  disappointment  possible  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope,  because  it  has  a  solid  ground  of 
assurance.  Tins  ground  is  not  in  ourselves, 
nor  in  the  promises  of  earthly  friendship  and 
love,  but  in  th^  love  of  God.  Is  the  refer¬ 
ence  here  to  our  love  of  God  ?  No,  this 
would  be  no  ground  of  assurance,  for  our  love 
may  grow  faint  and  cold.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  happy  Christian  among  those  who  rest 
their  hope  on  their  own  feelings  toward  God : 
for  feelings,  as  a  foundation,  are  like  the 
ever-shifting  sand ;  but  the  solid  foundation 
for  hope  is  God’s  love  for  us.  which  never 
changes,  and  is  infinite  in  its  depth  and  power. 
Well,  does  the  Christian's  hope,  then,  rest 
upon  the  historical  love  of  God,  as  expressed 
in  the  sufferings  of  His  Son  on  the  Cross  V 
No,  not  wholly  or  chiefly,  but  His  love  “shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  ” — that  is,  the  ground  of 
hope  which  cannot  disappoint,  is  the  heart’s 
rich  experience  of  God’s  love  (Titus  iii.  4-6), 
and  this  experience  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  begins  in  regeneration,  and  is 
repeated  in  larger  and  richer  measure  as  the 
soul  trusts  and  grows  up  toward  the  full  stat¬ 
ure  (Rom.  viii.  15,  16 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  Christ  is 
our  Mediator,  and  by  His  atonement  God  can 
manifest  His  love  for  sinners,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Revealer  to  the  heart  of  this 
love;  so  that  we  not  only  know  the  fact  that 
God  is  love,  but  we  experience  that  love  in 
our  hearts,  and  we  know  its  preciousness  and 
strength  and  faithfulness. 

Verse  (>.  “  For  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  un¬ 
godly.”  From  the  subjective  reality  of  God’s 
love  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Apostle  now 
passes  to  its  objective  reality,  upon  which 
rests  the  certainty  of  salvation  and  of  final 
sanctification.  “  Without  strength,”  that  is, 
when  by  sin  w'e  were  helpless  to  save  our¬ 
selves,  so  that  in  us  was  no  possible  ground 
of  hope.  Read  Isa.  liil.  4  with  Matt.  viii.  17. 

“  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring. 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling.” 

“  I  am  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty. 

Save  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand.” 

“  In  due  time  Christ  died  ” ;  the  time  fixed 
by  infinite  wisdom,  the  time  when  all  the 
preparations  for  His  sacrificial  work  were 
completed,  when  the  ceremonial  law  had  per¬ 
formed  its  symbolic  mission,  wlien  prophecy 
had  uttered  its  last  proclamation,  when  the 
disease  of  sin  had  reached  its  crisis,  and  wea¬ 
ry  longing  hearts  were  looking  eagerly  for  the 
sunrise,  then  in  God’s  appointed  time  and  lo¬ 
cality  Christ  came  to  die  “  for  the  ungodly,” 
or  in  the  place  of  the  ungodly.  (Rom.  iii.  10, 
18.) 

Verses  7,  8.  And  now  the  Apostle  brings 
out  vividly  this  wonder  of  wonders,  the  love 
of  God  for  the  unholy,  by  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  human  and  divine  love.  “  For  scarce¬ 
ly  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,”  that  is, 
no  one  would  be  expected  to  die  for  another 
simply  because  he  was  holy,  though  “  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die” ;  the 
word  “good”  signifying  a  benefactor,  one 
who  has  rendered  us  some  great  kindness, 
toward  whom  there  is  such  a  tide  of  grati¬ 
tude  that  even  death  cannot  repress  it. 
“But  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,” 
or  establishes  it,  not  only  proves  it  but  makes 
it  conspicuous,  “  in  that  while  wo  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us.”  He  died  for  the 
ungodly,  for  His  enemies,  for  the  unlovely. 
(John  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  v.  19-21.)  This  is  the 
mystery  of  redeeming  love,  a  mystery  whose 
depths  wo  cannot  fathom,  neither  can  angels 
fathom  it,  and  when  we  shall  have  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  in  Heaven  studying  into  this 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  even  then  we  shall  not 
have  comprehended  the  inflniteness  of  those 
words  “God  so  loved  the  world." 

Verse  “  Much  more  then,  being  now 
Justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 


wrath  through  Him.”  Ho  died  for  sinners, 
then  He  surely  will  save  Justified  sinners. 
When  we  were  enemies  He  died  for  us.  He 
will  surely  save  us  when  througli  justifica¬ 
tion  we  have  become  His  friends — having 
been  justified  and  reconciled,  we  are  safe 
from  the  wrath  to  comefl  Thess.  i.  10;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18).  By  the  word  “Blood”  in  this  verse 
wo  are  to  understand  not  only  the  death  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  though  without  that  death 
there  could  be  no  atonement,  but  the  atone¬ 
ment  included  *ilso  His  wliole  life  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  suffering.  “  Throuyh  Him”  wo  are 
justified  by  His  blood.  He  saves  us  from  all 
the  evils  which  threaten  us.  He  sanctifies  us, 
and  we  enter  heaven  through  Christ  the  door. 
The  whole  work  is  His,  from  condemnation 
to  the  full  glory  of  the  redeemed. 

Verse  10.  “  For  if  when  we  were  enemies, 

we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
His  Son.”  In  verse  9th  it  reads  that  as  sin¬ 
ners  w’e  are  justified,  and  here,  as  enemies  we 
arc  reconciled.  Theologians  differ  as  to 
whether  the  meaning  is,  the  enmity  of  the 
sinner  to  God  or  of  God  to  the  sinner,  but  as 
the  main  tliought  of  this  verse  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  believer’s 
heart,  it  seems  more  logical  to  understand 
the  reference  here  to  be  the  enmity  of  man, 
which  is  overcome  by  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  so  that  there  is  complete  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  a  justifying  God  and  the  justi¬ 
fied  sinner.  “  The  love  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
has  conquered  the  liatred  of  humanity.” 
Read  on  Reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ 
2  Cor.  V.  18,  19;  Eph.  ii.  14;  Col.  i.  20. 

“  Much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  His  life.”  Does  this  refer  to  His 
eartlily  life,  and  is  there  a  distinction  drawn 
here  between  tlie  power  of  HiS  death  and  the 
power  of  His  lioly  example?  Ah,  no!  But 
the  reference  is  to  tlie  life  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  Christ,  without  wliich  there  could  be 
no  power  in  His  death,  for  His  resurrection 
is  the  seal  of  the  atonement  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  our  reconciliation.  The  argument  of 
Paul  is,  that  if  the  death  of  Christ  has  such  a 
saving  oflicaey,  liow  much  greater  efficacy 
will  His  glorified,  mediatorial  life  have,  ever 
living  to  make  intercession,  to  conquer  sin, 
to  sanctify  His  Church,  and  to  finally  estab- 
lisli  His  glorious  Kingdom.  And  liow’  solid 
then  the  believer’s  ground  of  assurance  in 
his  own  sanctification,  for  the  same  Jesus 
who  died  to  save  liini,  lives  to  defend,  uphold, 
deliver,  and  enrich  him. 

It  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whetlier 
we  emphasize,  as  we  should,  the  fact  of  a 
lirinff  Christ.  Do  wc  not  as  believers  linger 
too  much  at  tlie  Cross  gazing  on  the  dead 
Lamb  slain  for  us,  instead  of  contemplating 
our  risen,  living,  jiersonal  Lord,  and  follow¬ 
ing  Him,  strong  in  the  insjilration  of  His  life, 
and  in  the  assurance  which  blossoms  in  the 
empty  sepulchre.  Paul  said  “For  to  me  to 
live  is  Christ,”  that  is  a  Christ;  and 

again  he  says  “I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me,”  and  it  was  the  risen  Clirist  who 
was  living  in  Paul.  And  when  he  cried  out 
“I  count  all  things  as  loss  that  I  may  win 
Christ,”  he  w'as  not  looking  to  one  crucified, 
but  to  Him  who  was  dead  but  is  alive  forever¬ 
more.  It  is  a  precious  truth  “Wo  shall  be 
saved  by  His  life.”  If  that  voiceless  inter¬ 
cession  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  were 
to  cease  fora  moment,  we  should  drop  again 
into  sin  and  condemnation,  but  He  ever  liveth, 
our  Almighty  intercessor. 

Because  He  lives.  He  is  with  us  always. 
Because  He  lives.  He  is  our  ever  present 
friend  and  comforter.  Because  He  lives  and 
death  can  never  again  chill  that  life,  wo 
know  that  “He  which  hath  begun  a  good 
work  in  us  will  complete  it,”  so  tliat  we  shall 
be  LIKE  Him.  Because  He  lives,  death  can¬ 
not  harm  us  who  have  risen  with  Him,  for 
“our  life  is  liid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

Impress  on  the  scholars  these  two  glorious 
truths:  1.  The  wonderful,  immeasurable  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  2.  The  happiness  of 
the  Christian.  An  unhappy  Christian  is  a  li¬ 
bel  on  the  love  of  God.  The  believer  must  bo 
always  happy  if  he  is  looking  to  Jesus  and 
abiding  in  Him;  happy  because  justified; 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  God’s  love 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
happy  because  all  hindrances  and  trials  are 
blessings  in  disguise,  stepping  stones  to  a 
higher,  richer  e.xperience;  happy  because  Je¬ 
sus  lives  no  more  to  die,  and  if  He  died  for 
us  when  we  were  enemies.  Ho  cannot  forget 
us  now  we  are  His  brethren,  but  our  sanctifi¬ 
cation  is  sure  and  our  inheritance  is  sure,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  living  almighty  Elder  Broth¬ 
er  on  the  throne. 

“  He  lives  1  all  glory  to  His  name  I 
He  lives  1  my  Jesus,  still  the  same. 

O  the  sweet  joy  this  sentence  gives, 

I  know  that  my  Iledoemer  lives.” 

MOX.MOUTH  AM)  WEST  JERSEY. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  contributions  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Monmouth  and  West  Jer¬ 
sey  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  are  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  in  advance  of  the 
previous  year.  Combined,  they  were  in  1878 
$2,252,  and  in  1879  $3,359.  The  credit  of  this 
increase  is  largely  due  to  those  women  who 
labor  in  the  Gospel. 

In  April  the  pastor  of  Jamesburg  presented 
the  following  facts  and  figures:  “The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Monmouth  was  reconstituted  June 
22,  1870.  It  reported  in  May,  1871,  thirty- 
three  churches,  of  which  nineteen  were  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  the  Board,  and  fourteen 
were  self-sustaining.  In  1879  it  reported 
forty-one  churches,  of  which  thirteen  receiv¬ 
ed  aid,  and  twenty-eight  are  self-sustaining. 
The  whole  gain  is  eight,  while  the  gain  in 
self-supporting  churches  is  fourteen.  Nine 
new  churches  have  been  organized,  of  which 
five  are  self-supporting;  nine  new  churches 
have  been  built  by  our  mission  churches,  and 
seven  others  improved  or  saved  from  groat 
financial  embarrassment.” 

The  current  Synodical  year  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  signalized  by  the  liberal  gifts  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Mrs.  Henry  Disston  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  successfully  stimulated  the  erection  of 
a  chapel  for  Winter  use  and  Sabbath-school 
in  .Atlantic  City,  by  her  gift  of  $500.  It  was 
dedicated  in  January.  Mr.  E.  O.  Thompson, 
also  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  delivered  the 
Second  church  of  Cedarville  from  all  debt  by 
his  own  payment  of  $850.  See  the  Record 
for  June. 

One  of  the  two  churches  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  L.  R.  Fox,  is  well  called  the  Providence 
church.  In  The  Presbyteiian  of  Dec.  28, 
1878,  it  is  recorded  how  friends,  anonymous, 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  labor  of  love 
to  erect  for  that  people  a  beautiful  chapel,  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  $3,000.  Who  will  iml- ' 


tate  these  noble  examples,  to  whose  praise  it 
shall  be  recorded,  as  of  the  Roman  centuri¬ 
on,  “for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built 
us  a  synagogue  ”  ?  Other  chapels  are  now 
needed  at  Ocean  Beach  and  Spring  Lake,  and 
work  upon  the  church  at  Barnegat  must  bo 
resumed.  The  completion  of  the  beautiful 
church  at  Riverton  is  largely  due  to  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  two  gentlemen  of  that  village  and  to 
the  Board  of  Church  Erection. 

A  new  church  was  organized  at  Keyport 
upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  people,  and  af¬ 
ter  careful  investigation  by  some  of  the  most 
cautious  members  of  the  Presbytery.  Tliey 
have  secured  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Findley  and 
purchased  a  lot.  The  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  and  prayer-meeting,  the  extension  of 
the  railroad  and  increase  of  the  town,  indicate 
that  this  organization  was  much  needed  and 
most  timely. 

In  other  places  the  people  demand  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  aggressive  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  its  privileges.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstaeles  to  progress  is  the  unbelief 
and  apathy  of  most  excellent  Presbyterians 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  who,  Natlianiel- 
likc,  ask  “Can  any  good  come  out  of  the 
country  which  they  have  so  long  despised  V  ” 
Every  year  the  growing  importance  of  the  sea- 
coast  is  more  and  mure  apparent. 

Sabbath-schools  in  New  Jersey  begin  to 
discover  that  there  is  ample  room  in  their 
own  State  for  a  part  of  their  contributions. 
Copies  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Church  Extension  to  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  will  b(i  mailed  to  any  one  upon 
ap{)lication  to  P.  O.  Box  51),  Camden,  N.  J. 

_ _  B. 

FOREIOX. 

Not  ver.v  Prosperous. 

Eomanisin  is  having  its  difficulties.  The 
accomplished  and  suave  M.  Capel,  wdio  was 
sent  to  England  to  win  the  higher  classes 
to  the  Papacy,  cannot  i)ay  his  debts,  and 
is  a  bankrupt.  His  theological  school, 
once  supposed  to  be  full  of  promise,  and 
feared  somewhat  by  Christian  people,  af¬ 
ter  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  has 
turned  out  an  utter  failure.  The  intimate 
friendship  between  M.  Capel  and  the 
wealthy  Marquis  of  Bute,  lias  ended  in 
a  quarrel  and  alienation,  and  rumor  even 
said  tliat  his  lordship  w’as  inclined  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  hierarchy.  M.  Capel 
has  been  recalled  to  Italy. — Intelligencer. 

I  From  liouH(*  to  houAt*  in  l>i>nniark. 

An  English  evangelist.  Lord  Radstock, 
has  been  accomplishing  some  good  work 
in  Cojienhagen,  Denmark,  recently.  He 
has  preached  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
then  held  private  conversations  with  who¬ 
ever  may  wish  his  advice.  So  far  many 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  nobility 
have  joined  in  assisting  him  —  Russian 
princesses,  ministers,  admirals,  commo¬ 
dores,  and  many  military  and  civil  officers. 
He  has  also  preached  accejitably  several 
times  in  the  English  Chapel  in  Copenha¬ 
gen  ;  once  in  the  Methoclist  church,  the 
pastor  translating  it  into  Danish  ;  and  in 
other  churches  of  the  city. 

On  Better  Terms. 

For  several  years  past  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  lias  been  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Pope,  permitting  no  Bull  or  Encyclical  to 
be  pulilished  in  the  Polish  provinces,  but 
the  rclation?betw'een  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Vatican  seem  to  have  improved  of  late. 
An  Encyclical,  dated  Dec.  28, 1878,  has  been 
permitted  to  appear,  in  whiph  Leo  XIII. 
denounces  Socialism  as  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  enemy  of  the  State  and  the  Catholic 
religion. 

Home  After  Tweiity-flve  Yearn. 

Considerable  sensation  has  been  caused 
at  Lille  and  throughout  the  north  of 
France,  by  the  escape  of  a  nun  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Ste.  Claire, 
who  arc  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Clari- 
ses.  This  nun  had  been  detained  in  the 
convent,  the  rule  of  which  is  of  the  strict¬ 
est,  for  twenty-five  years.  Her  escape 
took  place  undir  remarkable  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  Sisterhood  had  bought  a  house 
contiguous  to  their  convent,  and  bricklay¬ 
ers  wei’e  employed  to  pull  down  the  wall 
between  the  two  buildings  so  as  to  make 
them  communicate.  After  the  fashion  of 
French  workmen,  the  bricklayers  went  to 
sleep  after  their  dinner,  when  the  refrac¬ 
tory  Sister  stepped  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall,  and  walking  out,  proceeded  to 
her  father’s  house  in  the  town,  which  she 
had  left  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and 
where  she  now  remains.  A  secular  sums 
U))  the  case  with  the  mild  remark  :  “  She 
is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  long  se¬ 
clusion.” 

The  Kecorcls  of  tlip  Pant. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  “  Records  of  the 
Past”  Mr.  Sayce  has  translated  an  early 
Babylonian  inscription,  which  he  thinks 
may  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  In  quoting  it.  The  Independ¬ 
ent  remarks :  Unfortunately,  its  fragment¬ 
ary  condition  makes  certainty  impijssible, 
and  has  further  caused  the  loss  of  the 
name  of  the  righteous  man  who  was  saved 
from  the  common  destruction.  As  Sodom 
and  the  neighboring  cities  were  at  one 
time  tributary  to  the  Elamite  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  kings,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  rain  of  fire  which  destroyed  them 
became  known  in  Chaldea,  and  was  there 
handed  down  in  a  legendary  form.  Here 
is  the  translation  :  “An  overthrow  from 
the  midst  of  the  deep  [i.  e.,  the  waters 
above  the  firmament]  i-ame.  The  fated 
punishment  from  the  midst  of  heaven  de¬ 
scended.  A  storm  like  a  plummet  the 
earth  [overwhelmed].  To  the  four  winds 
the  destroying  flood  like  fire  did  burn. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  it  caused  to 
be  tormented ;  their  bodies  it  consumed. 
In  city  and  country  it  spread  death,  and 
the  flames  as  they  rose  overthrew.  Free¬ 
man  and  slave  were  equal  and  the  high 
places  it  filled.  In  heaven  and  earth  like 
a  thunder-storm  it  rained.  A  i)rey  it 
made.  To  a  place  of  refuge  the  gods  has¬ 
tened,  and  in  a  throng  collected.  Its 
mighty  [onset]  they  fled  from,  and  like  a 
garment  it  [concealed  mankind].  'They 
[feared],  and  death  [overt(X)k  them]. 
[Their]  feet  and  lianas  [it  embraced]. 
Their  body  it  consumed  .  .  .  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  city  it  defiled  ...  in  breath, 
his  mouth  be  filled.  As  for  this  man,  a 
loud  voice  [i.  e.,  the  thunder]  was  raised  ; 
the  mighty  lightning-flash  descended. 
During  the  day  it  flashed ;  grievously 
[it  fell].” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  hears  that 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  cylinder  of  eight 
sides,  about  twenty  inches  in  height,  and 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
This  cylinder,  which  pcrjietuates  a  histor¬ 
ical  inscription  covering  at  least  ten  years 
of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  the  period  of  that  monarch’s  ware 
against  King  Hezekiah,  was  discovered  in 
a  foundation  course  of  the  southwest  pal¬ 
ace,  of  the  mound  of  Kovyunjik,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  memorial  stones  plac¬ 
ed  there  on  the  completion  of  the  palace. 


A  NihiliHt  Modal. 

The  Nihilists  have  had  a  medal  struck, 
bearing  on  one  siiie  the  effigy  of  the  Czar 
with  a  revolver  pointetl  at  him,  and  the 
inscription  “Death  to  Dcsi>oti.sm  ”  ;  and 
on  the  other  the  statue  of  Liberty  distrib¬ 
uting  bread  and  salt  to  the  people,  with 
the  legi'iid  “  Everything  for  liberty.”  'The 
medal  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  the 
grodovi,  or  police  subalterns,  who  for  the 
most  i)art  do  not  know  how  to  read  them¬ 
selves,  distributed  a  large  number  to  the 
public,  l)elieving  that  it  was  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  attack  of  April  14,  and  that  it  was 
struck  by  order  of  the  Gf)vernment.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  had  elapsed  before 
the  blunder  was  discovered. 

I’rotostantifiiu  in  France. 

Already  more  than  four  million  copies 
of  the  Scriptun's  have  been  sold  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  given)  among  the  thirty- 
five  millions  of  French  liomaii  Catholics. 
Between  the  years  1832  ami  1870,  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  young  Frenchmen,  whilst 
in  the  army,  have  been  taught  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  reading-schools,  organized  by  Rol- 
land,  an  elder  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  in  which  the  only  class-book  allowed 
was  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  An  unprece¬ 
dented  dispensation  threw  a  hundred  and 
three  thousand  soldiers  of  the  French 
army  upon  the  hospitable  soil  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Switzerland,  where  they  were  cared  for 
with  indefatigable  charity.  They  brought 
home  the  news  that  the  Protestant  faith 
was  the  true  religion.  Since  the  holding 
of  the  last  Ecumenical  Council,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  clergy  have  made  desperate 
efforts  to  bring  France  under  the  abhorred 
yoke  of  the  Syllabus.  Hence  the  nation  is 
becoming  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  can¬ 
not  secure  their  liberties  unless  they  break 
with  Popery  altogether.  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  movement  has  arisen  among  the  elite 
of  the  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  rejected  Popery,  but  who  did 
not  know  anything  better.  M.  Reveilland, 
who  was  recently  converted  in  a  wonder- 
fid  manner,  and  who  knows  his  country 
well,  expresses  the  opinion  that  within  for¬ 
ty  years  France  will  be  Protestant . 

We  enjoy  now  a  perfect  religious  liberty 
under  a  government  which  is  in  a  large 
part  Protestant. — Dr.  Fisch. 


THE  TRIE  HOPE  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  close  of  the  eloquent 
sermon  of  Dr.  Bt'van,  in  reply  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Cardinal  Newman,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week  : 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  my  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  race’?  Where  do  I 
find  the  stability  and  the  prfigress  of  the 
social  order  of  our  time  ’?  I  answer,  in  the 
power  of  that  religion  of  Jesus  (Jhrist,  the 
incarnate  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  among  the 
faithful.  With  the  Cardinal  I  believe  that 
a  society  without  God  or  Christ  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  doomed  to  destruction,  hurrying  to 
the  natural  chaos  in  which  alone  it  can  end. 
But  for  our  life  I  do  not  seek  God  ami 
Christ  in  the  hierarchy  or  the  sacraments 
of  a  particular  Church,  and  did  I  not  know 
that  these  powers  of  the  life  that  ends,  as 
well  as  of  the  life  that  is  endless,  might  be 
otherwise  gained  for  man,  history  warns 
me  with  blood  and  tears,  shame  and  death, 
not  to  seek  for  them  at  the  hands  of  him 
who  proclaims  himself  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  and  arrogates  the  attributes  of  Eter¬ 
nal  God.  But  the  life  and  order  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  are  found  in  the  personal  faith 
and  the  Christian  virtues  of  each  of  us. 
There  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  invisible 
as  the  air  is  invisible,  but  the  breath  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  life  of  man.  There  is  a  power, 
mighty  as  gravitation,  constant,  conserva¬ 
tive,  giving  equilibrium  and  force,  and  by  it 
all  things  human  exist,  and  that  power  is 
the  love  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  operat¬ 
ing  upon  the  individual  heart,  and  out¬ 
working  itself  in  the  society  which  we  all 
help  to  form.  Hero,  then,  is  our  answer  to 
Cardinal  and  skeptic  alike.  We  have  no 
despair  for  man,  for  we  believe  in  Chiist, 
we  live  in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  liting 
amongst  men. 

To  be  sure  the  future  of  mankind  seems 
devious,  and  the  way  is  often  dark.  To¬ 
day  there  is  much  cloud  of  blackness,  and 
of  night.  Vast  piles  of  human  ignorance, 
and  selfishness,  and  greed  are  rolling  up¬ 
on  our  sky.  There  is  luxury  and  pride 
amongst  the  rich,  and  there  is  hatred  and 
restlessness,  and  the  wild  jiassion  of  de¬ 
spair  amongst  the  poor,  and  indeed  the 
way  is  dark,  and  we  are  far  from  home. 
But  God  is  with  us,  Christ  is  with  us,  ever 
has  been  with  us,  and  He  guides  His  peo- 
(ile,  and  He  leads  His  children  ever.  And 
we  still  pursue  our  iiilgrim  way,  and  still 
we  pray,  and  even  though  for  us  there  is 
no  vast  jirospect  and  no  prophetic  vision 
so  that  any  one  shall  tell  us  what  the  issue 
may  be,  that  very  theologian,  doctor.  Car¬ 
dinal,  whose  forecasting  of  the  future  we 
receive  not,  and  whose  interpretation  of  the 
present  we  doubt,  shall  yet  give  to  the 
better  nature  within  us,  as  he  so  often  has 
given  in  the  pure,  saintly  faith  which  he 
possesses  and  which  he  quickens  ever  for 
many  who  love  him,  though  far  away  and 
unknown  to  him  as  he  to  them,  the  voice 
of  prayer  in  whose  utterance  we  may  for¬ 
get  the  differences  that  mark  us,  the  divine 
rites  we  celebrate,  the  wide  separation  of 
creed  and  Church,  of  race  ami  commun¬ 
ion,  and  know  only  as  we  kneel  beside  him 
that  we  are  brother-men  and  fellows  in  our 
faith  in  the  one  eternal  God,  Jesus  Chiist, 
whom  He  has  sent. 

Lead,  heavenly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lend  Thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home; 

Lead  Thou  mo  on ; 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step ’s  enough  tor  mo. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  load  me  on; 

I  love  to  choose  anil  see  my  path ;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

I  love  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  rules  my  will,  liemember  not  jjast  years! 

So  long  Thy  power  has  blest  mo,  sure  It  still 
Will  lead  me  ou 

O’er  moor  and  feu,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  Is  gone, 

Xiid  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile  1 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
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Fifty-first  Sriui-.Innnal  Statfnifnt 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  January,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-iiisiiranee,  -  1,700,771  00 
Reserve  for  Uiipnid  Losses,  200,092  46 
Net  Surplus,  ------  1,303,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,390,352  40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . $117,434  04 

Bonds  anil  Morf(;agei,  being 
Urst  Hen  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,4S1,300  . 4,056,836  33 

Unitefl  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,446,1‘4S  00 

Bank  Stocks .  184,763  00 

State  anil  Municipal  Bonds .  433,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
deniund  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  $344.041.30) .  444,193  47 

Interest  due,  1st  Jan.,  1879 .  08,483  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  147,465  79 

Real  Estate .  104,430  87 

Premiums  due  and  uneollect- 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
office .  9,040  00 

Total . $6,390,334  4 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN’,  President. 

J.  H.  ’WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CdS^TIjN^ElSTTA-L 

(FIRE) 

IITSURAITCE  COlilPAlTT, 

Coiitiiieiitul  Building,  lUU  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . »3,3‘47,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  448,065  46 

Ca|>ital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

I'ncarncil  IJeservcd  Fuiitl .  1,060,384  41 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,444  27 

HRASCfl  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIUECTOHS : 

GEO.  T.  IIOI’E,  President. 

H.  II.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  B.ABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS.  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  .VHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AUMELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SP.AULDING, 


WM.  U.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  R.  CLAFLIN, 
.IAS.  FREELAND, 


.lOHN  P.UNE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 


SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIRS,  \V 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  E! 

ARTHUR  W.  BENSON,  BJ 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  S. 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  J. 

JAMES  FRASER.  Ji 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  J’ 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JDHN  K.  OAKLEY, 


WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADLSH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dep 
Y,  General  Agent. 


For  Sale  and  To  Let. 

I^EISTT, 

In  New  Haven,  Cdnn., 

From  Nov.  lot  bj  Ai)rll  Ist.  An  elegant  furnished  res¬ 
idence,  with  all  modern  Improvements.  Hot  and  cold 
water,  bath  rooms,  burglar  alarm,  kc.  Also  stables 
for  three  horses.  For  further  iiarticulars,  jilease  en¬ 
quire  on  the  premises. 

13  York  Sfiuare,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FLORIDA  0RANGElR0Yl^?;;r.» 

Jacksonville;  one  9  acres,  KXI  miles  south,  both  ou 
St.  John’s  River. 

J.  C.  GREELEY,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

DltlTG  ANI>  BOt)K  STGil*:  FOB  SAXK _ On 

account  of  ill  health,  we  offer  our  stock  of  Drugs, 
Bofiks,  Wall  Paper,  and  Fancy  articles  for  sale.  This 
is  a  rare  chance,  and  one  that  will  bear  investigation. 
Allegan  is  tbe  county  seat,  and  has  a  |)Oi)UlatIon  of 
about  3,(XW.  It  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  South¬ 
ern  Railroad,  half  way  between  Kalamasoo  and  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Is  in  a  good  fruit  and  grain  region. 

DUNNING  BBOXHEBS,  Allegan,  Mloh. 


HANOVER 

Fire  IiisiiraDce  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Heserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  507,897  98 
Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REillSE.\  LAi\E,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walmit  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEItEUX,  President. 

AVM.  G,  CKOYVKLL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass't  Secretary 


Washington  Lite  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office :  COAL  AND  ZROIT  EZCHANaE, 

Cur.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vico-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNX,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  .■Vgencles. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Kctract  from  the  lieport  of  the  Kcaxnination 
the  Comjtany  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deindy  Sujwrintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  ezuctliig  investigation 
And  uotlilng  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  fluauclal  condition  of  this  Company  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  liabilities 
wtille  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  ail  liabilities,  its  surplus  is  $930,915.95 

1^, 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  :r  BE2LIN. . . -5491  Toni  I  CITY  CF  M01IT2SAI...H90  TOM 
CITY  or  KCHUCIID.  •  4607  "  CITY  OF  B20SSZLS . .  3775  ” 
CITY  or  CHESTES.  •  •  4566  “  |  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBT.  •  3500  “ 
These  magnitlceut  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  improvement,  liicludtng  hot  and  ojid 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rer)ms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
Fur  rate  of  (lassage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

mK  IWUm  A.\B  STEREOFTROAS, 

E&H.T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.  «9i  imoAD- 

i.  WAY,  Y.,  Oplioslte  Metroixtlltan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  OBAPH08COPE.8,  CBROMOS 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  OLA.SS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  Urst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST.  hood  he  might  be  an  enlightened  sover- 
No.  5  Beekman  Street.  eign.  And  thus  the  hopes  and  expecta- 

TEBH8:  SS  a  Tear  in  Advance,  Pogtaffe  Paid,  tions  of  his  Imperial  father  seemed  likely 
Advertisements  90  cents  a  line — 19  lines  to  the  realized 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line.  But  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  noteiceedlng  4  lines,  each  .  ,  ,  . 

SO  cents;  over  S  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making  While  indulging  the  fond  hope  Of  a  SOn  to 
g^Aii  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed  take  the  sceptre  from  his  hands,  and  of  a 
Mr  ru'.::^rTSLr,^af;pj:reir“  torr.  long  line  of  successors  upon  the  throne  of 

mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  POSTOFFICE  Mosey  OB-  France,  suddenly  the  scene  is  changed. 
DEB,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  safe  of  send  ,  ,,  ,  i 

ing  money  through  the  mails.  1  he  German  War,  brought  on  by  the  mad- 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  ness  of  France,  and  into  which  it  is  said 

Kdltor  and  Proprietor.  TTT 


No.  5  Beekman  Street. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD.  ness  of  France,  and  into  which  it  is  said 

Kdltor  and  Proprietor.  jjj  allowed  himself  tO  be 

dragged  against  his  own  better  judgment 
by  the  Romish  fanaticism  of  his  wife,  who 
hatt*d  Prussia  as  a  Protestant  power,  as 
w’ell  as  a  rival  to  France,  proved  the  ruin 

_  _ of  both  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor. 

THURSDAY  JUNE  26  1879.  This  infatuated  woman,  who  thought  light- 

- _  _ *  ly  of  the  suffering  to  be  caused  by  a  war, 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  both  to  France  and  Germany,  brought  a 

AOE.  bitter^retribution  upon  her  family  and  her- 

1.  OCR  coNTBiBCTOBS:  Under  the  Cataipa,  by  Rev  g^.Jf  Discrowned  and  expatriated,  with- 
Theodore  L^Cuyler.  Mr  Garrleon  again,  by  ^  ^  country,  a  husband  or  a 

Rev.  John  Waugh.  Paul  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  _  _  .  . 

About  the  Freedmen.  Expeditious  In  Afrioa.  son,  she  is  left  in  exile  and  ill  lonelincss. 
Letter  from  Chicago.  Philadelphia  Letter,  by  to  bewail  her  own  folly  and  ambition. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Breed.  A  Home  for  Home¬ 
less  Girls,  by  Lewis  E.  Jackson. 

9.  New  Publications.  Dealing  with  the  Chiefs  In 
Central  Africa.  The  Religious  Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klt- 


PLANTING  LABORERS  IN  COLONIES. 


3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  interesting  project  is  on  foot  to  form  an 

tredge.  Monmouth  and  West  Jersey,  Foreign.  Irish  Catholic  Colonization  Society  in  this 
The  True  Hope  of  Society.  city.  It  is  Intended  to  aid  poor  people  who 

4.  EDITORIALS :  The  End  of  Human  Ambition,  are  willing  to  go  West,  to  remove  and  settle 

Planting  Latorei^  in  Colonies.  An  Hon^  weH  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  and 

Editorial  Notes.  Dr.  Knox  on  Ingersoil’s  Elegy,  other  \V  estern  States,  wliere  land  can  be  pur- 

5.  Commencement  at  Princeton.  Elmira  Female  chased  in  large  tracts  at  low  rates,  and  are 

College.  Wells  College  Commencement.  Min-  accessible.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  each  settler 

isters  and  Churches.  .  ,  „  i  mi  i  forty  acres  of  land,  and  assist  him  to  locate 

6.  CoBBESPONDENCE :  The  Land  of  the  Czar  In  Mid- 

winter,  by  Rev.  Charles  Wood  of  Buffalo.  News  OH  it,  if  he  needs  assistance.  The  alternate 
from  Koordlstan.  Our  Cleveland  Letter,  by  Rev.  farms  will  be  kept  by  the  Company,  to  be 
Dr.  Anson  Smyth.  The  Heart  of  Illinois.  Letter  sold  hereafter  at  higher  prices,  the  im- 

from  California.  provements  made  by  the  settlers  enhancing 

7.  The  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  j  * 

„  .  .. .  .  the  value  of  the  unsettled  property. 

Scientific  and  Useful.  ,  .  .  y  f  J 

8.  Letter  from  Central  New  York,  by  Professor  Mears  The  plan  originated  a  few  years  ago  in  a 

of  Hamilton  College.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Let-  very  natural  way.  A  great  many  poor  Irisli 
ter  from  Sedalla,  Missouri.  Church  Burned  In  families  went  West.  They  spent  all  their 
the  Woods  of  Northern  Michigan.  The  Freed-  money  jjj  i-eaching  some  city  or  large  town, 
men’s  Committee.  Sunday-school  Convention.  ,  ^  i  , 

r. where  it  was  impossible  to  get  work,  and 
The  Action  of  the  Assembly.  Current  Events.  p  ° 

Money  and  Business.  Markets.  they  were  worse  off  than  when  they  started. 

Bishop  Ireland  of  St.^Faul  started  a  small 

THE  END  OF  HUMAN  AMBITION.  movement  to  settle  someSof  these  poor  peo- 
_  pie  on  new  lands,  which  he  secured  of  a  rail- 

Call  it  Providence,  or  call  it  Fate,  even  way  company  on  favorable  terms.  Tlie  plan 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  worked  admirably.  The  little  settlements 
hand  of  God  in  human  affairs,  can  hardly  grew.  The  colonists  became  self-supporting, 
help  being  awed  at  the  strange  course  of  Schools  wore  opened,  and  churches  started 
events  which  has  led  to  the  sudden  death  “P-  twelve  hundred  families  have  been  root- 


of  Louis  Napoleon  in  South  Africa.  Even  their  settlements  no 

o,  „  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  sold.  This  is  vast- 

e  ey  con  wn  .  ly  better  than  to  havej  three  thousand  people 

•■The  awful  shadow  of  an  unseen  Power  suffering  from  want.ldepending  on  charity, 

Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us  ;  ,j  .  ...  .  .  ,  . 

and  dropping  into  beggingtand  vice. 

and  it  seems  as  if  that  Power  had  given  ,  ... 

^  ,  It  is  an  interesting  movement,  as  a  solution 

token  of  its  presence  by  a  vei-y  sensible  .  , ,  ,  ,  ,  , ,  , ,  , 

,  *  ^  .  to  the  labor  and  pauper  problems,  tliat  press 

touch.  If  this  young  Prince  and  heir  to  a 

throne  had  died  anywhere  else  in  the  Christians,  especially  in  our  great  cities. 
Tuileries,  when  his  father  reigned  there  as  of  course  wo  feel  tlie  full  force  of  tlic  objec- 
Emperor  of  France,  or  even  on  the  battle-  tion  which  has  been  raised  and  emphasized 
field,  in  the  war  with  Germany — the  event  by  some  of  the  secular  paper’s  against  found- 
would  not  have  awakened  such  horror  and  ing  Catholic  settlements,  or  having  Irish 
surprise.  But  he  was  to  die,  not  in  a  pal-  towns  planted  in  the  West.  But  too  much 
ace  surrounded  by  royal  luxury,  but  far  stress  can  be  laid  on  ,the&e  points.  Tliere 
from  Paris,  far  from  France,  far  from  Eu-  ®'re  other  and  more’ important  considerations 
rope,  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  not  even  ‘“to  account.  Tlie  gathering  of 

v.,11  a  score  or  two  of  Catholic  families  in  one  set- 


in  battle  with  civilized  enemies,  but  to  fall 
by  African  spears. 

The  shock  is  all  the  greater  because 


tlement,  does  not  increase  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  by  one  person.  More¬ 
over,  it  puts  these  Catholics  upon  their  good 


wholly  unexpected.  When  this  young  i^ehavior.  They  are  on  exhibition.  The 
Prince  left  England  three  months  ago  to  catholics  iu  a  great  city  are  hid ;  they  are  a 
join  the  English  regiments  in  Zululand,  minority ;  they  do  not  show  their  hand.  The 
his  friends  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  strength  or  tlie  weakness  of  their  system 
matter,  for  they  did  not  suppose  he  was  does  not  appear.  A  Catholic  settlement,  witli 
going  to  take  war  in  earnest.  It  was  look-  its  school  and  cliurch,  will  show  the  world 
ed  upon  as  a  boyish  freak,  a  sort  of  play-  exactly  what  that  system  can  do  in  a  repub- 
ing  at  war,  which  could  have  no  more  se-  lie.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  village  in- 
rious  character  than  “  roughing  it  ”  for  a  tersected  by  an  Americanitrailway,  dealing 
few  months  in  Africa,  from  which  he  might  constantly  with  American  people,  reading  the 
return  to  Europe  with  a  little  of  that  dis-  American  newspaper,  immersed  in  the  subtle 
tinction  which  French  soldiers  who  have  forces  and  currents  of  our  manifold  and  all- 
,  .  . .  .  ^  ^  ,  saturating  Amencanf  life,  will  preserve  any 

served  in  Algiers  are  apt  to  assume  when  ,  ,  .  ..i-i  , 

®  „  foreign  characteristics  a  great  while,  or  keep 

they  return  to  France,  when  the  Zouave  j-eiigmus  system  which  is  hostile  to  our 
(even  though  he  has  only  crossed  the  Med-  institutions.  We  have  too  .much  faith  in  the 
iterranean)  thinks  it  a  feather  in  his  cap  Anglo-American  race^and  the  Anglo-Protest- 
to  have  his  comrades  salute  him  as  a  “sol-  ant  religion  to  believe  that  an  experiment  of 
dat  d’Afrique  ”  !  But  the  Unseen  Power  Irish  Catholicism  in  a  small  colony  will  prove 
had  prepared  a  different  issue  to  his  brief  so  dangerously  successfulias  to  threaten  the 
African  campaign.  He  was  fated  to  fall,  existence  of  our  political  and  religious  insti- 
and  fall  not  even  in  battle,  with  his  face  to  tutions. 

the  foe,  but  in  ambush,  and  trying  to  es-  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  poverty, 
cape  only  to  be  overtaken  by  swift-footed  that  gives  special  interest  to  the  enter- 
savages,  and  butchered,  and  stripped  of  Priso.  It  is  vastly  better  to  have  a  hundred 
clothing,  to  be  left  naked,  where  his  body  Catholic  families  supporting  Uiemselves  on 
B  -ITT  >V  estern  farms,  than  begging  in  New  \ork, 

might  be  food  for  beasts  of  prey.  N\  as  and  making  life  harder  for  live  hundred  other 
there  ever  a  more  tragical  ending  to  a  life  families.  It  is  unspeakably  better  to  have 
begun  in  the  highest  station,  and  with  the  Irish  industrious,  temperate,  and  thilfty, 
most  exalted  hopes  ?  W  as  there  ever  a  supporting  themselves  and  educating  their 
more  terrible  rebuke  to  human  ambition?  children  even  in  an  humble  way,  than  to  have 
The  sad  fate  of  a  youth  born  to  such  them  prowling  about  our  streets,  flgliting  in 
greatness  moves  the  whole  world  to  pity,  saloons,  stealing  whenThey  get  a  chance,  and 
Never  in  human  history  was  there  a  great-  colonizing  the  jails  and  penitentiaries.  The 
er  contrast  between  the  be^nning  and  the  labor  market  here  is  overstocked.  The  sup¬ 
ending  of  one  short  life.  Twenty-three  Pl^  of  muscle  far  exceeds  the  demand  for  it. 
years  ago  was  born  in  the  Tuileries  a  Machinery  has  pushed  Imlllions  of  laborers 

,  j  ,  1  •  very  close  to  the  wall.  They  drift  into  the 

child  whose  birth  was  an  event  in  the  \  ^  ^ 

.  ,  „  1  f  Ti’ ,  great  Cities,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 


political  condition  of  France  and  of  Eu- 


live  precariously,  if  they  can  be  said  to  lire 


rope.  It  was  a  Napo  eon,  an  eir  le  The  tendency  is  downward.  Poverty, 

Empire,  and  a  hundred  guns  from  the  In-  (jigappointment,  hunger,  naturally  intensify 
valides  announced  his  birth,  as  they  had  temptations.  Beggary  leads  to  burglary.  De- 
announced  nearly  half  a  centurj’  before  pravity  dogs  the  steps  of  despair.  Industry 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  son  is  beset  with  idleness.  Hourly  is  throttled 
and  heir  of  the  First  Napoleon,  From  by  fraud  and  vice.  Capital  is  taxed  to  suj)- 
that  moment  that  child  was  the  centre  port  crime.  All  our  fine  expedients  for  relief 
“round  which  all  the  thoughts  of  the  Im-  here  fail,  or  at  best  realize  only  a  partial  suc- 
perial  house,  aud  indeed  all  the  policy  of  cess.  e  must  restore,  the  lost  equilibrium 

France,  seemed  to  revolve.  The  great  ob-  ““d  S“PPly.  ot  economic  laws  and 

ject  of  Napoleon  III.,  next  to  securing  to  Preducing  and  consuming  popula- 

Iiimself  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  was  to  colonization  plan  seems  to  scores  of 

estalilish  his  jnastj  on  e  t  rone  o  p];,iianthropists  of  all  denominations  and  phi- 
France  in  the  person  of  his  son.  The  jogophies  the  most  practical  and  feasible  one 
cliild  was  of  course  au  object  of  interest  for  checking  pauperism  and  relieving  the 
to  all  Paris,  even  while  iu  his  nurse’s  arms,  poor.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
and  when  taken  out  to  ride  in  the  Champs  poor  people  cannot  go  alone  and  unaided. 
Ely8tH»  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  His  They  need  assistance  to  get  settled  wliere 
childish  speeches,  or  what  were  put  into  they  can  support  themselves,  and  they  want 
his  mouth,  were  gravely  repeated,  to  show  companionship.  Horace  Mann  said  omlgra- 
that  the  infant  was  a  prodigy.  In  truth,  tion  should  never  go  faster  than  it  can  carry 
he  bail  many  winning  qualitW  Ho  woe  llio  school  and  tlio  cliurch  and  the  other  elc 

an  omioble  little  follow,  and  being  trainntl  »' 

.  ...  1  •  1  •  land  was  settled  by  Protestant  English  colo- 

to  that  politeness  which  is  a  sort  of  relig-  .  .  j  ,*1-  ■ 

*  .  .  a  1  at  nists,  coming  in  companies,  and  settling  in 

ion  among  Frcnc  mien,  e  soon  00  le  sometimes  half  a  congregation  cross¬ 
hearts  of  the  Parisians.  As  he  grow  up,  ocean  to  found  a  new  church  here, 

he  was  educated  with  Infinite  care,  both  to  Plymouth  was  founded  liy  Jolin  Robinson’s 
devclope  his  phj’sical  strength  and  to  form  congregation.  In  twentj’  years  from  the 
his  mind.  Though  not  a  genius,  he  wa.s  landing  of  ••  The  Mayflower,”  •2’2,000  of  these 
quick,  bright,  and  intelligent,  which  seem-  colonists  settled  in  Ma-ssaebusetts,  and  al- 
ed  to  promise  that  when  grown  to  man-  most  every  town  they  established  took  an 


old  English  name.  Then  it  was  religion ; 
to-day  it  is  hunger.  But  the  lessons  of  that 
great  historic  migration  are  full  of  signili- 
cance,  and  throw  a  needed  light  on  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  time. 

AN  HONOR  WELL  OESERVEO. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  at  tlie  Com¬ 
mencements  of  the  pre.sent  year,  not  one  lias 
fallen  on  a  head  more  wortliy  to  receive  it 
tlian  that  of  LL.D.  placed  by  Princeton  on 
the  “good  gray  head”  of  the  venerable  mis¬ 
sionary,  William  G.  Setiaufflcr,  D.D.,  late  of 
Con.stantinople.  Dr.  Sehaufller  has  many 
titles  to  honor.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
American  missionaries,  liaving  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  in  tlie  East.  But  he  is  not 
only  a  missionary,  but  a  scholar.  He  was 
for  many’  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Britisli 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  as  a  translator  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A  German  by  birth,  he  had  tlie 
thorough  scholarly  habits  of  his  countrymen, 
and  it  was  doubtless  partly  in  recognition  of 
this  fact,  along  with  his  liigli  scholarship, 
that  his  first  academic  honor  came  from  his 
native  country.  His  degree  of  D.D.  (which 
was  conferred  twelve  years  ago)  was  received 
from  the  two  Universities  of  Halle  and  Wit- 
temberg,  wliich  were  united  at  the  Tliird  Ju¬ 
bilee?  of  the  Reformation.  This  union  was 
effected  in  1817,  when  tlie  Universities  of  Lu- 
tlier  and  of  A.  Hermann  Franke  became  one. 
At  the  first  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
tliat  event  in  18G7,  a  few  honorary  degrees 
wore  conferred.  Among  tliosc  were  that  of 
Ph.D.  on  Prince  Bismarck,  and  on  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  Gen.  Boon,  wlio  lately  died  in  the 
faith.  On  tlie  nomination  of  Dr.  Schlottman, 
an  eminent  Turklsli  scholar,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary,  William  G.  Schauftlcr,  long  a 
resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the  translator 
of  the  entire  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  into  Turkish.  A  happy  change 
has  occurred  when  Colleges  and  Universities 
are  ready  to  lionor  the  noble  men  who,  labor¬ 
ing  to  promote  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  have  contributed  so  much  to  lit¬ 
erature  and  science. 


The  Egyptian  crisis  is  just  now  attracting 
general  attention  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  It  was  April  8th  that  the  Kliedive 
dismissed  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Blcg- 
nieres,  wlio  represented  tlie  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  respectively  in  the  Egyptian 
Ministry.  Tliey  wore  appointed  to  look  after 
the  interest  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  to 
see  tliat  the  revenues  of  the  country  wore 
not  squandered  in  useless  expenditures,  and 
that  the  money  wrung  out  of  the  poor  fella- 
lieen  was  not  diverted  to  any  purpose  whatever 
to  tlie  detriment  of  the  European  creditors  of 
the  Kliedive.  But  ho  complained  tliat  their 
administration  was  a  failure ;  that  they  sanc¬ 
tioned  extravagant  expenditures  for  their  own 
ends ;  and  that  tliey  disregarded  tlie  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  and  took  no  account  of 
public  prejudices.  In  fact,  they  treated  liini 
like  a  salaried  cipher,  pushing  him  complete¬ 
ly  aside  as  of  no  account  whatever,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  rule  Egypt  on  their  account  in  tlic 
interest  of  its  European  creditors,  instead  of 
ruling  in  the  immediate  interests  of  its  over¬ 
worked  and  starving  population.  The  reac¬ 
tion  came  sooner  than  they  expected,  and  the 
Khedive,  appealing  to  public  sentiment,  whicli 
already  begins  to  make  itself  felt  even  in 
Egypt,  sent  them  about  their  business.  Now 
France  insists  that  Ismail  sliall  abdicate,  and 
from  present  indications,  it  seems  as  tliough 
Germany,  and  perhaps  England,  will  unite  in 
the  demand.  But  the  Khedive  refuses  to  ab¬ 
dicate.  What  the  end  will  be,  no  one  can 
foresee. 

What  precisely  is  the  trouble  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  Debt.  And  it  is  a  debt  which  Egypt 
has  no  present  means  of  paying.  The  total 
debt  of  Egypt  amounts  to  about  £90,000,000. 
Most  of  it  lias  been  contracted  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Khedive.  He  lias  borrowed  this  enor¬ 
mous  sum  chiefly  to  make  improvements. 
He  has  undertaken  to  Europeanize  Egypt. 
He  has  begun  enormous  works.  He  has  built 
canals,  sea  walls,  railways,  and  lighthouses. 
Modern  Cairo  is  an  African  Paris,  with  a  the¬ 
atre  and  opera-house,  witli  water  and  gas  and 
other  improvements.  He  has  established  a 
fleet  of  mercliant  steamers,  and  dug  hundreds 
of  miles  of  irrigating  canals,  aud  founded 
schools,  and  built  palaces,  and  carried  on 
wars  in  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan ;  and  every 
year  he  has  had  to  pay  £680,000  sterling  to  tlie 
Sublime  Porte,  to  say  nothing  of  bribes.  And 
yet  Egypt  has  only  about  5,500,000  inliabi- 
tants,  most  of  whom  are  very  poor  and  very 
ignorant.  Last  year  the  water  in  the  Nile 
did  not  rise  as  usual,  and  the  harvest  was 
short,  and  the  people,  on  whom  all  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  falls,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  the  Khedive  like  slaves  and  without 
food,  are  dying  of  starvation.  The  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  Khedive’s  expenditures  staggei-s 
tlie  traveller  and  turns  the  brain  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  ;  and  now  when  his  debts  are  due, 
the  revenues  collapse,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
pay  with.  And  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
situation  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one,  and 
tliere  is  an  element  of  justice  in  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  complaint  of  extortion  against  his  Eu¬ 
ropean  creditors,  in  the  fact  tliat,  according 
to  the  careful  report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave, 
an  English  commissioner,  made  three  years 
ago,  tlie  enormous  loan  of  £90,000,000  was 
made  on  such  unfavorable  terms  that  it  yield¬ 
ed  only  about  £45,000000 ;  and  of  tliis  sum, 
£31,000,000  liave  been  paid  back  in  principal 
and  interest.  He  was  able  to  borrow,  because 
he  offered  European  capitalists  such  a  huge  bo¬ 
nus  ;  they  ran  a  great  risk  for  enormous  per¬ 
centages;  and  now  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  have  withered  and  dried  up,  as  it 
were,  they  ouglit  to  he  lenient,  to  say  the 
least.  But  the  experience  teaches  a  broad 
lesson  of  ttio  folly  of  attempting  to  Europe¬ 
anize  an  African  and  Mohammedan  country  in 
one  reign,  and  by  money  borrowed  at  ruinous 
rates.  The  Khedive  is  a  very  remarkable 
man  ;  his  ambition  had  grand  elements  in  it. 
But  lie  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  imagining 
that  a  foreign  civilization  could  be  Imposed 
on  Egypt  by  means  of  a  few  extrinsical  pub¬ 
lic  works  undertaken  by  foreign  capital,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  slowly  and  silently  developed 
by  tlio  education,  the  Christianization,  the 
improvement  of  the  people.  His  experiment 
has  failed;  his  civilization  is  an  exotic,  which 
lias  not  taken  root  and  become  acclimated ; 
and  now  in  the  midst  of  a  famine,  pay-day 
I  has  come. 


SORROW  UPON  .SORROYV. 

Selilom  have  our  sympathies  been  more 
moved  than  at  the  double  aftliction  which  has 
fallen  upon  Mr.  John  Baird  of  this  city — a 
gentleman  who,  though  of  such  modesty  and 
quiet  manners  tliat  he  is  known  chiefly  in 
ills  own  profession,  that  of  civil  engineer, 
yet  in  that  is  regarded  bj-  liis  brethren  as 
standing  in  tlie  front  rank  ;  wliilo  his  Scotch 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  character  com¬ 
mand  universal  conliilence  and  respect.  But 
a  few  days  ago  this  oxcellc|it  man  followed 
to  the  grave  liis  wife,  the  faitiiful  comiianion 
of  many  years.  In  tliis  sad  bereavement  he 
was  comforted  by  the  presence  and  sympathy 
of  ills  children.  Especially  could  he  lean 
upon  ills  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  tliirty- 
one,  whoso  tall  and  erect  form  .seemed  a 
natural  su|)port  for  a  fatlicr  to  loan  upon  in 
tlie  first  liour  of  loneliness.  Yet  scarcely 
two  weeks  liave  passed  when  tliis  son — then 
in  tlie  llusli  of  manly  strength — was  stricken 
down,  and  tlie  father  had  to  follow  him,  too, 
to  the  grave.  This  second  blow  touclios  us 
very  nearly,  as  tliis  son  was  married  to  the 
only  daugliter  of  Mr.  Jolin  H.  Doy,  who  lias 
been  our  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  daily  as¬ 
sociate  in  The  Evangelist,  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  is  less  tlian  throe  years 
since  they  were  married,  and  never  did  two 
young  persons  begin  life  with  fairer  prospects 
of  liappiness.  In  business  circles  lie  had  al¬ 
ready  made  a  place  for  liinisclf  by  his  quick¬ 
ness  and  intelligence,  ami  a  frankness  of 
manner  that  was  very  engaging.  Tims  tlie 
life  tliat  lay  all  before  tliem  was  full  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Yet  ill  the  midst  of  life  he  was  at- 
tackoil  (witliout  any  particular  o.xposure  which 
can  bo  traced)  by  tlie  scarlet  fever,  and  in  a 
few  days  tliat  deailly  disease  lia<l  run  its 
course.  In  consequence  of  tliis,  the  funeral 
was  private;  and  yet  as  tlie  little  band  of 
mourners  passed  from  the  dwelling,  lately  so 
full  of  life  and  happiness,  at  Pelliaiu  Manor, 
a  beautiful  spot  in  Westchester  county,  to 
whicli  the  family  of  Mr.  Doy  had  removed 
but  a  few  weeks  since,  many  joined  the  sad 
procession  that  moveil  up  the  slopes  at  Wood- 
lawn,  and  laid  liim  in  his  last  resting-place. 
Gattierod  round  tlie  grave.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Waite,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  Memorial 
cliureli,  eondueted  tiio  last  services  with  a 
simplicity  and  tenderness  in  unison  with 
those  soiTOwing  hearts.  So  passes  away  one 
who  to  human  eyes  seems  to  liave  “died  be¬ 
fore  ills  time.”  Yet  tliis  grief  is  softened 
(even  tliough  on  that  very  account  tlie  loss 
seems  the  greater)  by  the  memory  of  wliat 
he  was — of  liis  pure  and  noble  life,  and 
his  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  all  his  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  which  made  him  so  much 
beloved.  Witli  sueli  grateful  nieinories  are 
mingled  the  greater  consolations  of  religion. 
More  tliaii  lialf  ids  life  ho  had  been  a  pro- 
fe.ssed  disciple  of  Christ.  He  joined  the 
Brick  church  many  years  ago,  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Dr.  Shedd.  Of  late  years  he  had  at- 
teniiod  the  University-place  churcli,  and  was 
much  attacliod  to  Dr.  Booth,  who  witli  his 
congregation  will  mourn  tlie  early  death  of 
one  wlio,  cut  off  in  his  prime,  has  left  to  all 
his  friends  the  memory  of  a  good  life  and  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  example. 

H.  M.  F. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  “  Believers’  Meeting  for  Bible  Study,” 
for  1880,  is  now  lioldiiig  its  sessions  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Beginning  Wednesday,  Juno 
‘25,  the  sessions  are  expected  to  continue  to 
and  include  the  ‘2d  of  July.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
James  H.  Brookes,  tlie  Rev.  Henry  M.  Par¬ 
sons,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman,  Major  D.  W. 
Whittle,  Mr.  T.  K.  Cree,  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Needham,  and  others,  are  expected  to  be 
present  and  guide  the  studies  of  the  occasion. 
A  circular  was  prepared  preliminary  to  the 
meeting,  but  considerable  care  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  to  confine  its  distribution  to  those  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  the  well  known  views  of 
tlie  Second  Coming  held  by  Drs.  Brookes, 
West,  and  others,  and  hence  in  common  with 
our  brethren  of  the  press,  our  copy  has  not 
yet  come  to  liand.  We  look  to  our  brethren 
named  above  to  send  us  one  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  road  this  judicious  refercuco  to, 
and  advertisement  of,  their  meeting.  The 
Clifton  Springs  meeting  last  year  was  pre¬ 
liminary  to  tliat  in  New  York  in  November, 
and  the  influence  of  the  latter  still  abides  and 
may  become  historically  important.  At  any 
rate  Dr.  West  has  at  last — so  wo  are  assured — 
published  an  authorized  version  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  our  believing  brethren  should 
go  aside  into  a  desert  place,  like  the  pine  bar¬ 
rens  of  New  Jersey,  or  some  other  spot  we 
might  select  for  them,  if  they  would  liold  a 
“  Believers  Meeting  ”  all  to  themselves.  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs  is  too  public  and  popular,  and  al¬ 
together  comfortable  a  place  for  such  a  gatli- 
ering ;  tlie  public  will  be  sure  to  Intrude.  Be¬ 
ing  there  assembled,  however,  albeit  without 
our  formal  consent,  we  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  tliey  will  have  a  good  and  profita¬ 
ble  meeting,  and  not  be  much  intruded  upon 
by  those  uncongenial  souls  wlio  arc  unable  to 
see  eye  to  eye  with  them  on  the  important 
subject  wliich  we  presume  is  to  bo  the  cliief 
and  only  topic  of  their  investigations. 

For  profitable  religious  reading  as  one 
journeys  or  tarries  by  the  way,  we  especially 
commend  a  series  of  short  discourses  by  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent  of  the  Cliurch  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  They  are  issued  in  a  neat  form  suita¬ 
ble  for  tlie  pocket  (by  Randolph,  900  Broad¬ 
way)  under  the  following  titles :  “  What  is  it 
to  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  ”  “  The 
Law  of  Sowing  aud  Reaping.”  “  Christ  at 
the  Door.”  “  Not  Discerning  the  Lord’s 
Body.”  “  Wliy  should  I  join  the  Church?” 
These  several  discourses  are  also  gathered 
into  a  single  volume. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  County  Sunday-school  Association, 
was  lield  in  the  Congregational  church  of 
Canandaigua,  July  ‘24-5.  Tlie  programme,  as 
we  liave  it  before  us,  is  an  excellent  one — the 
Rev.  S.  Mills  Day  of  Honeoye  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  The  officers  are :  Hon.  C.  R. 
Chase,  president;  Deacon  S.  -V.  Coddington, 
vice  president ;  Dr.  N.  T.  Clarke,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Canandaigua;  H.  N.  Fisher, 
recording  secretary. 

Tlie  United  States  Court  at  Savannah.  Ga., 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Miss  Telfair  of  Savannah. 
Miss  Telfair  made  large  bequests  to  the  In¬ 
dependent  Presbyterian  churcli  in  Savannah, 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Augusta, 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  charitable  jiurposcs. 


The  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  session  at  Kingston  June  3-5,  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  next  year  at  Ogdensburg. 
State  Secretary  Edward  Danforth  of  Roches¬ 
ter  estimates  the  conversions  among  those 
in  attendance  upon  our  evangelical  Sunday- 
schools  during  the  past  year  at  twenty-five 
tliousand.  But  the  total  probably  considera¬ 
bly  exceeds  this  round  number,  which  is  based 
on  actual  reports,  and  not  on  supposititious 
estimates.  Thus  the  Sunday-school  enterprise 
continues  to  vindicate  itself  as  the  “nursery 
of  tlie  Church,”  the  source  of  sure  supply  for 
the  future.  How  many  scholars  liave  become 
tijachers  the  past  year  we  liave  no  means  of 
ascertaining  at  liand,  but  wo  are  certain  that 
tlic  Sniiday-seliool  is  self-perpetuating.  It 
advances  its  best  men  and  women  from  the 
ranks.  Tliey  grow  up  with  a  great  love  for 
the  place  wliere  God  is  honored  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  his  Son  increased  iu  the  world.  The 
Sunday-school  should  also  be  looked  to  as 
embracing  tliose  who,  if  riglitly  nurtured  and 
encouraged,  would  in  due  time  sup(>ly  tlie 
ranks  of  our  ministry.  Our  Secretary  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  was  an  experienced  pastor  before  ho 
came  to  liis  present  responsibility,  and  is  well 
aware  of  tlie  place  to  look  for  recruits  should 
the  colleges,  and  seminaries  be  at  a  loss  for 
tliom.  Tlie  Sunday-schools  of  the  State  now 
have  about  100,000  officers  and  teacliers,  and 
700,000  scholars. 

Tlie  pastor  of  a  large  church  at  the  seaside, 
fifty  miles  from  New  York,  writes  us  ttiat  lie 
desires  to  exchange  pulpit  and  parsonage  for 
a  few  weeks  with  some  pastor  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  or  ill  New  England.  We  trust  he  may 
speedily  liear  of  some  laborious  brother  wlio 
is  panting  for  tlic  recuperating  breezes  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  that  the  exchange  may  prove 
both  satisfactory  and  invigorating  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  healthful  inland  atmosphere  as  the 
proper  change  and  tonic  for  tlioso  who  live 
on  tlie  sea-slioro  or  its  vicinit}',  and  the  sea 
air  as  just  the  medicine  for  all  such  as  liave 
tlieir  homes  in  tlie  interior,  remote  from  in¬ 
vigorating  sea  breezes.  Air  and  water  touch 
the  body  at  more  points  than  medicines,  and 
they  are  the  subtlest  and  surest  of  restora¬ 
tives,  where,  as  in  most  cases,  one  is  only 
conscious  of  a  slight  diminution  of  vigor  and 
tone.  Could  such  an  exchange  between  East¬ 
ern  and  inland  pastel’s,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  become  quite  general,  it  would 
prove  an  excellent  expedient  for  ministerial 
vacations.  Tlic  plan  would  secure  complete 
change  of  scene  and  freedom  from  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  greater  economy  and  restfulness 
than  travel,  boarding,  or  even  visiting;  and 
what  is  not  to  bo  overlooked,  afford  each 
cliurcli  a  steady  pulpit  supply,  and  a  resident 
minister  for  all  calls  beyond  usual  Sabliath 
ministrations.  Wo  tru.st  that  the  suggestion 
will  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  we  shall 
lioar  some  of  the  results  when  the  Summer  is 
over  and  gone.  By  way  of  a  beginning,  the 
Congregational  Pastor  at  Patchoguo,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  will  respond  to  any  fair  propo¬ 
sition  from  along  tlie  Hudson,  or  bej’ond. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pained  to  hear 
of  tlic  death,  at  Caswell  Bay,  Swansea,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  3d  inst.,  of  Miss  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal,  who  was  widely  known  in  England 
as  a  religious  poet  and  a  very  charming  wri¬ 
ter  of  devotional  prose.  Her  name  has  be¬ 
come  very  familiar  in  this  country  by  several 
hymns  in  the  Moody  and  Saiikey  collections. 
Slie  published  two  small  volumes  of  poem.s — 
The  Ministry  of  Song,  and  Our  Work  aud  its 
Blessings — which  have  obtained  a  very  large 
circulation  in  England,  and  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  hero  by  Randolph  and  others.  Slie 
also  wrote  “The  Royal  Commandments,” 
“The  King’s  Bounty,”  “The  Royal  Revela¬ 
tion,”  and  one  or  two  other  devotional  books, 
whicli  have  won  for  her  a  large  number  of 
friends  not  only  in  England,  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  _ 

Bishop  Coxe  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  is  opposed  to  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  to  the  Revised  Bible,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  preparation  by  companies 
of  learned  men  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  One  of  tlie  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  his  dread  of  the  revision,  is  that  “the 
new  Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  most  learned  of 
all  the  company,  and  ho  linds  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillppians  !”  An¬ 
other  weighty  eon.sideration  witli  the  Buffalo 
prelate  may  be  that  the  new  Bible  will  not  be 
issued  witli  the  special  imprimatur  of  his 
Mother  Church.  For  our  own  part  we  shall 
hold  on  to  good  old  King  James’  version  until 
wo  are  satisfied  that  the  new  is  better ;  and 
then  we  shall  adopt  that  which  brings  out  the 
more  clearly  the  true  meaning  of  the  blessed 
Word  of  God.  _ 

Drs.  John  Hall  and  William  M.  Taylor  of 
this  city,  and  J.  M.  Gibson  and  John  A. 
French  of  Chicago,  are  off  on  European  vaca¬ 
tions.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Colfelt  of  the  First 
Presby’terian  church,  Philadelphia,  alsosaiIo<l 
on  Saturday  with  his  wife. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Gould  Me¬ 
morial  Home  and  Industrial  School  (for  or¬ 
phan  and  destitute  children;  in  Rome,  Italy, 
reaches  us  in  a  pamphlet  of  47  pages.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  printing  executed  at 
the  “Home,”  and  gives  such  details  of  the 
past  year  as  will  interest  all  who  have  hither¬ 
to  had  a  hand  in  or  known  of  this  most  wor¬ 
thy  cliarlty.  Thirty-six  children  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  “Home,”  about  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  Tliis  number  miglit  be 
indefinitely  increased  did  tlie  facilities  of  tlie 
“  Home”  permit.  A  permanent  building  is 
needed.  Copies  of  tliis  report  may  bo  pro¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  111 
Williaiii-stroet,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  N.  McHarg,  of  the  Church 
at  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  closes  a  note  to  this 
office  thus:  “  P.  S.  I  add  a  word  to  urge 
further  attention  to  tlie  wants  of  the  Irving 
Church.  That  wliole  community  are  witliout 
any  place  of  public  worship,  except  a  very 
small  inadequate  Methodist  church,  and  they 
are  too  poor  to  do  witliout  considerable  as¬ 
sistance.”  _ 

Prof.  Kendrick  resumes  liis  Critical  Notes 
in  the  last  Sundaj--school  Times.  Nothing  is 
said  of  ills  Baptist  predecessor.  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Robinson  of  tliis  city  gives  horniletical  pa¬ 
pers  for  July,  and  Mr.  Moody  gives  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  tliouglits  on  the  subiset  of  Christian  peace. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  President  A. 
A.  E.  Taylor  of  Wooster  University  (deliver¬ 
ed  Juno  15)  is  imblisheil.  It  is  founded  upon 
Luke  xi.  7,  aud  is  an  excellent  discourse. 


OR.  KNOX  ON  INGERSOLL’S  ELEGY. 

Dr.  YV .  E.  Knox  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
churcli  of  Elmira,  preached  liis  l  ist  discourse 
previous  to  his  Summer  vacation,  on  Sunday 
last,  which  he  cioseil  witli  a  reference  to 
Colonel  Ingersolls  late  funeral  oration  over 
his  dead  brotlier,  which  were  quoted  in  full  in 
The  Evangelist.  The  impression  which 
tliat  eloiiuent  but  inexpressibly  sad  wailing 
made  on  us,  it  made  on  the  preacher  also. 
After  considering  the  believer’s  faltli,  as  the 
prophet  Zectiariali  depicts  it  iu  tlie  vision  of 
tlie  Golden  Candlestick,  Dr.  Knox  continued  ; 

“  It  is  a  rubric  complete  from  (oundiition  to  head¬ 
stone,  tlie  lust  of  which,  us  lie  says,  shall  be 
lirought  forth  with  shoutings  of  Grace!  Grace! 
liiito  it !  Cun  the  same  lie  suiit  of  any  system  of  ir- 
religion  and  untielief  ?  We  liave  had  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  recently,  too  instructive  to  bo  unimproved. 
A  thorougli  unbeliever  has  for  months  past  made 
the  tour  of  the  country,  holding  uii  the  Christian’s 
faith  to  contempt,  denouncing  it  as  the  jiarent  of 
evil,  and  presenting  his  own  system  of  skepticism 
as  a  most  desiraMo  improvement  aud  sutistitute. 

“  Recently  affliction  that  conies  to  all  has  visited 
liim.  Death,  that  makes  all  men  serious,  has 
knocked  at  ids  door  and  bowed  him  in  sorrow. 
And  there,  over  the  grave  of  a  lieloved  brother, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  anew' 
the  value  of  his  unbelief.  His  words  have  been 
extensively  quoted,  and  in  one  of  our  evening  pa¬ 
pers  liave  been  anew  commended  to  our  reading. 

“  I  am  glad  of  this.  I  am  esiiecially  pleased  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  editor  that  wo  read  them  a 
second  time.  They  have  a  siieclal  value  as  show¬ 
ing  wliat  infidelity  is  worth  iu  tlie  most  trying 
hour  of  mortal  necessity  and  experience.  They  are 
said  to  be  eloiiuent  words,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
the  outpouring  of  a  loving  brother’s  heartover de¬ 
parted  worth,  this  is  true.  For  tlie  deceased  had 
been  honored  while  living  with  public  trusts  well 
discharged,  and  better  than  this,  was  a  genial, 
generous,  tender  hearted,  and  true  man.  As  a 
tribute  of  fraternal  affection  you  can  but  admire  it. 
But  in  so  far  as  this  eulogy  deals  with  the  irrelig¬ 
ious  experience  of  tlie  deceased  aud  contrasts 
it  with  the  religion  of  Christianity,  there  is  little  to 
admire.  Even  its  rhetoric  becomes  poor  and  thin 
and  feeble.  For  there  can  be  no  rhetorical  beauty 
without  unity,  solidity,  and  symmetry  of  thought 
underlying  it.  It  it  is  mere  declamation,  if  it  is  a 
confused  and  self-eontradietory  utterance;  if 
when  you  liave  read  it  the  second  and  third  time 
you  fliid  tliat  it  means  nothing,  then  I  say  its  beau¬ 
ty  becomes  deformity  and  its  ornament  mere  tin¬ 
sel.  Read  this  admired  eulogy  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
carefully  and  see  how  empty  it  is  of  thought— 
what  a  piece  of  mere  pretension  and  declamation. 

“  Observe  the  position  of  moral  loftiness  in  which 
it  attempts  to  place  the  deiiarted  unbeliever  while 
yet  living.  ‘  He  climbed  the  heights,  and  left  all 
superstitions  far  lielow  liiin,  while  on  his  forehead 
fell  the  golden  dawning  of  a  grander  day.’  A  flue 
description  truly  of  a  noble  ambitious  mind.  Tru¬ 
ly  wortliy  of  our  best  energies  to  ascend  the  pure 
heights  around  us,  to  leave  darkness  and  fear  be¬ 
hind  and  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  truth  and  hope. 

“  Hut  what  is  this  that  follows  when  the  eulogist 
describes  anew  the  life  of  the  unbeliever  aud  of 
Ihe  dead  as  well  as  living  lirother  ?  Listen  to  his 
account  of  human  life:  ‘ Life  is  a  narrow  vale  iie- 
tween  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities. 
We  strive  iu  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We 
cry  aloud,  and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our 
wailing  cry.’  YVhat  a  change  of  scene  is  this! 
We  thought  the  unbeliever  at  least  was  a  climber, 
that  he  hud  gone  up  those  mountain  sides  where 
there  is  light,  and  the  earliest  sun-rising  bathes 
the  forehead  with  golden  day.  What  did  all  that 
fine  description  mean  ?  Nothing  after  all  but  this, 
that  the  life  of  the  unbeliever  like  that  of  any  other 
man  is  in  the  vale.  On  either  side  are  barren  peaks 
that  no  one  would  wish  to  climb,  and  if  lie  did,  he 
could  see  nothing  beyond.  No  sun,  no  new  world 
of  brightness  and  beauty !  It  is  all  empty  pretence 
about  his  leaving  the  superstitious  believer  behind 
him  fur  down  in  the  depths,  for  here  they  are  both 
together  in  the  vale.  And  see  the  poor  unbeliever  I 
He  has  no  such  brave  heart  and  bounding  footstep 
as  we  were  just  told  of.  He  has  only  the  foolish 
fears  of  an  infant.  For  he  cannot  keep  his  woe  to 
himself.  He  ‘  cries  aloud  and  the  only  answer  is 
the  echo  of  a  wailing  cry.’  No  light  on  Uiose 
mountain  heights,  but  only  an  echo  from  their 
sides  of  our  wailing  infant's  cry.  And  this  is  what 
Mr.  Ingors«irs  tine  rhetoric  brings  us  tc.  Was 
there  ever  emptier  oratory  ?  The  unity  of  thought 
that  belongs  to  true  speech  is  in  this  case  all  a 
mass  of  confused  and  contradictory  images.  And 
this  belongs  to  the  entire  eulogy.  First  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  dead  brother  as  one  who  has  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep,  a  weary  traveller  by  the  wayside. 
Then  he  is  a  ship  under  full  sail,  but  suddenly 
foundered  on  the  rocks.  His  deatli  is  a  wreck  and 
then  it  is  a  tragedy— the  wreck  Is  a  mass  of  broken 
timbers,  the  tragedy  is  something  woven  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  death.  Aud  this  is 
rhetoric  1  It  is  as  far  from  good  writing  as  it  is 
from  good  sense.  It  is  all  a  heap  of  disordered 
fancies  that  not  even  a  vigorous  imagination  can 
reconcile. 

“  One  further  attempt  Mr.  Ingersoll  makes  to 
show  wherein  Infidelity  has  its  advantages  over 
Christianity.  Although  life  ends  in  wreck,  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  thinks,  after  all  ‘  may  be  best’;  ends  in 
tragedy,  darkly  woven,  yet  there  does  come  a  little 
hope  to  sorrowing  souls  mourning  the  wreck  and 
tragedy.  Hear  him  ;  ‘  From  the  voiceless  lips  of 
the  unreplying  dead  comes  no  word ;  but  in  the 
night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing.’  And  what  are  we 
to  understand  by  this  ?  Why  simply  that  when  his 
brother  was  dying  his  pains  became  relieved,  as  is 
often  the  ease  in  the  last  moment,  and  the  dying 
man  ‘  mistaking  ’  (says  his  brother)  ‘  the  approach 
of  death  for  the  return  of  health,  whispered  witli 
his  latest  breath,  I  am  lietter  now.’  That  is,  liLs 
brother  thinking  his  bodily  symptoms  were  lietter 
and  that  he  might  get  well,  said  ‘  I  am  better.’ 
And  this  mistake  of  judgment  is  what  infidelity 
converts  into  the  vision  of  a  star  and  the  rustling 
of  a  wing.  And  this  it  is  that  leads  the  grout  apos¬ 
tle  of  infidelity  to  express  a  hope  that  ‘  these  words 
are  true  of  all  tlie  countless  dead.’  He  would 
have  us  believe  this  ‘  in  sidte  of  doubts  and  dog¬ 
mas  and  fears  and  tears.’  And  so  after  all  it  is 
not  the  life  of  the  unbeliever  that  gives  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  hope  of  immortality ;  it  is  not  his  upward 
climbing  like  a  man,  nor  his  crying  like  a  child, 
but  a  few  broken  words  uttered  in  his  last  dying 
moment  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting  well.  YVhy, 
the  dogmas  of  our  faith  never  parallelled  this  for 
narrowness  or  feebleness.  Wo  build  our  hopes  of 
immortality  on  no  such  slight  foundations.  The 
Psalmist  once  walked  this  vale  of  life  and  went 
down  into  the  dark  shadow  of  death,  but  ho  did 
not  wring  his  hand  in  distress,  nor  cry  like  a  child. 
He  sang  like  an  angel,  ‘  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  mo.’  Ho  saw  light  over  the  liurren  jieaks 
of  the  eternities.  He  saw  verdure  on  their  sides ; 
he  saw  a  land  of  plenty  tieyond.  ‘  Thou  preparest 
a  table  Ijefore  me ;  Thou  anointest  my  head  with 
oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over.’ 

“And  our  Lord  said,  ‘  Father,  I  will  that  they 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  tie  with  Me,  that  they 
may  Ixihold  My  glory.’  He  did  not  iielieve  that 
the  life  of  the  believer  is  a  wreck,  nor  his  death  a 
tragedy.  And  we  will  take  His  word  in  preference 
to  Mr.  Ingorsoll’s  tinsel  rhetoric  and  self-contra¬ 
dicting  assertions.  This  vision  of  Zachariah  shall 
bo  for  us  a  brigliter  hope.  It  is  not  the  unbeliever 
climbing  barren  peaks  or  vainly  gazing  on  them 
that  can  afford  to  despise  the  Christian's  faith.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  read  these  words  of  uiilieliof  and 
see  how  poor  they  are  compan-d  with  Uio  Gospel 
we  liave  received.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  our  faith  In 
Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Then 
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though  1  flini  that  some  of  you  who  are  well  have 
gone  when  I  return,  and  that  others  who  are  sick 
have  been  buried  by  other  hands  than  mine,  or 
should  you  hear  that  this  event  had  come  to  me, 
we  will  not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
For  we  shall  meet  again.” 


COMMEXCEMEXT  AT  PRIXCETOX. 

Proceedings  opened  on  Monday,  Ifith,  with 
Class  Day,  W.  Earl  Dodge  of  this  city  acting 
as  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  delivering  the 
welcome.  W.  T.  Elsing  of  Illinois  delivered 
the  Class  Oration,  and  E.  P.  Davis  of  Illinois 
read  the  Class  Poem.  Later  in  the  day  E.  W. 
Sheldon  of  New  Jersey  delivered  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Oration,  and  Charles  Talcott  of  New 
York  the  Ivy  Oration.  The  exercises  were 
varied  by  the  presentation  by  the  class  to 
the  College  of  two  mammoth  bronze  lions, 
which  lie,  like  silent  sentinels,  at  the  door  of 
Nassau  Hall.  Dr.  McCosh  returned  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  College  authorities  for  the  ] 
gift.  W.  E.  Wilder  was  the  Presentation  Or¬ 
ator  on  Idle  occasion  of  the  Cannon  exercises. 
The  Lynde  prize  debate  on  “  Chinese  Emi¬ 
gration — Ought  it  to  be  prohibited  '{ ”  took 
place  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  the 
trustees  met.  Governor  McClellan  presided. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  departments  of  El¬ 
ocution  and  Oratory  be  put  on  a  better  basis, 
and  that  a  new  dormitory  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  students,  be  ert?cted.  It 
was  announced  at  the  meeting  that  upon 
Commencement  Day  a  debt  of  S13G,WK),  which 
has  long  hung  over  the  College,  would  be  paid 
by  a  generous  bequest. 

Tuesday,  Judge  Beverly  Wellford,  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  made  the 
address  to  the  Literary  Societies,  on  “  Law.” 
In  the  afternoon  the  alumni  met,  witli  ex- 
President  Maclean  presiding.  Next  to  him 
Dr.  George  McLean,  of  the  Class  of  ’24,  w'as 
the  oldest  graduate  in  the  building.  A  recei>- 
tion  followed  at  Dr.  McCosh’s  new  residence, 
in  the  former  Potter  mansion.  The  event  of 
the  evening  was  the  Junior  Orator  speaking 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  7  : 45. 

Wednesday  the  132d  commencement  occur¬ 
red,  The  graduating  class  numbers  120,  the 
largest  that  ever  left  the  institution,  and  they 
rank  well  as  to  scholarship,  with  any  of  their 
predecessors.  John  D.  Davies,  the  young 
graduate  who  Ixire  the  distinction  of  standing 
first  in  general  scholaiship  of  his  class,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Latin  Salutatory,  and  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Donald  McLaren,  who  delivored  the 
English  Salutatory’.  Adrian  Eiker  of  New¬ 
ark,  who  with  Messrs.  Davies,  McLaren,  and 
Magie,  divides  the  first  honors  In  scholarship, 
made  the  Latiif  Oration.  Other  honor-men 
followed  in  orations  according  to  the  publish¬ 
ed  programme,  among  them  Alfred  L.  Den¬ 
nis,  Jr,,  of  Newark.  The  Master’s  Oration 
by  T.  D.  Jones  of  ’7G  (Illinois),  was  excellent. 
The  Valedictory  by  W.  F.  Magic  was  warmly 
approved.  Somewhat  unusual  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  young  gentleman,  as  he  has  se¬ 
cured  the  same  collegiate  honor’s  his  father, 
ex-Senator  Magie,  captured  in  1852. 

President  McCosh  just  previous  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  exercises  made  a  few  remarks,  saying 

“  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  long 
speeclies,  although  this  class  led  me  to  make 
two  very  foolish  ones  on  Monday’ ;  but  I  must 
claim  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the  state  of 
the  College  to  its  many  friends.  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  faculty  and  the  students  have 
never  spent  so  plea.sant  and  successful  an 
academic  year.  There  has  been  uniform 
good  order,  good  feeling  among  the  classes, 
no  resistance  of  the  authority  of  the  faculty’, 
and  a  great  deal  of  hard  study,  original  re¬ 
search  and  careful  reading  done  by  the  young 
men.  There  has  been  a  greater  division  of 
labor  among  the  faculty,  and  our  efficiency 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Our  library  is 
being  rapidly  filled  up  with  a  carefully  select¬ 
ed  lot  of  books ;  our  scientific  school  is  ob¬ 
taining  many  magnificent  instruments,  and 
our  museum  has  been  doubled  -in  size  by  the 
new  and  beautiful  addition.  I  point  with  ten¬ 
der  interest  to  the  fine  memorial  building, 
Murray  Hall.  There  has  long  been  a  need 
here  for  a  more  efficient  system  of  essay 
w’riting  and  oratorical  training.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  present¬ 
ed  a  report  on  the  matter  w’hieh  has  been 
adopted,  and  which  will  make  our  English 
course  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the  country. 
We  have  need  of  a  dormitory,  in  which  the 
honest  fellows  of  limited  means  who  desire 
to  put  themselves  through  college,  may  live 
and  pay  their  own  way.  It  is  not  a  charity 
institution,  but  is  intended  for  earnest,  self- 
reliant  men.  This  building  it  has  been  re¬ 
solved  by  the  trustees  to  build.  During  the 
year  about  $200,000  has  been  given  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  $40,000  of  which  went  to  the  purchase  of 
the  new  President’s  mansion.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  College  does 
not  at  present  owe  one  cent,  and  it  has  signed 
an  agreement  not  to  contract  any  more  debts. 
The  friends  of  the  College,  if  they  walk 
around,  will  see  that  we  still  need  many  oth¬ 
er  things,  and  they  can  be  assured,  if  they 
see  fit  to  supply  what  we  want,  it  will  not  be 
devoted  to  paying  old  debts.” 

The  degree  of  C.E.  was  conferred  on  Wm. 
M.  Bice,  and  that  of  .\.M.  on  sixty  students 
in  course,  and  on  six  for  special  study.  J.  F. 
Williams  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
course,  and  Wm.  Libbey  that  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  The  Board  of  Trustees  conferred 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Stock- 
ton  of  New  Jersey,  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher 
of  Yale  College,  and  the  venerable  mission¬ 
ary  William  G.  Sohauffler,  D.D.,  late  of 
Constantinople;  the  Eev.  George  D.  Nor- 
cross  of  Carlisle,  Penn.,  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  Archibald  Ale.xauder,  Professor  in 
Columbia  College  and^ graduate  of  Princeton, 
’75,  Samuel  Farrand  of  Newark  .Academy, 
and  M.  A.  Newell  of  Maryland,  were  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  Alumni  dinner  took  place  in  the  large 
examination  room  in  Dickerson  Hall.  Presi¬ 
dent  MeCosh  led  the  way,  and  the  Alumni, 
including  the  class  just  graduated,  followed 
In  proe'ession  across  the  campus.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  wore  an  Oxford  collegiate  cap.  In  the 
hall.  Dr.  McCosh,  w’ith  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  John 
I.  Blair  and  others,  occupied  a  table  on  the 
platform  at  the  end,  and  the  others  were 
ranged  below.  .After  discussing  the  viands, 
brief  speeches  were  made  by  Wm.  E.  Dodge, 
Mr.  Blair,  Dr.  McDougall,  Judge  Welford,  M. 

R.  Hamilton,  Wm.  Paterson,  and  others,  and 
Commencement  Day  came  to  a  close. 

The  following  were  the  honorary  degrees 
conferred  by  Rutgers  College:  .A.B.,  Charles 
D.  V,  Romondt,  M.D.,  of  Pompton,  N.  J. ; 
Samuel  De  Vere  of  Turkey,  N.  J.  A.M.,  Wm. 

S.  McNair,  Principal  of  Brandywine  Seminary 
at  Wilmington,  Del.  Ph.D.,  Thomas  .A.  Edi¬ 
son  of  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  D.D.,  Mancius  H. 
Hutton  of  Mount  Venion,  N.  Y. ;  Theodoric 
Romeyn  Beck  of  Hope  College,  Michigan ; 
.Alfred  S.  Richardson  of  Great  Malvern,  Eng¬ 
land,  Bishop-elect  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church, 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

Celebrated  its  twentieth  Commencement  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th.  This  honored  institu¬ 
tion  is  the  first  Female  College  which  by  char¬ 
ter  from  the  State  received  full  collegiate  pow¬ 
ers,  including  the  right  of  conferring  degi’ees. 
Students  are  carried  fairly  through  a  course 
of  study  comparing  well  with  that  of  colleges 
for  men.  The  number  who  take  the  entire 
four  years  is  of  course  less  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  than  with  young  men.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  this  year  is  five — Misses 
Minnie  H.  Cowles,  Elmira;  Ella  C.  Frisbie, 
Elmira ;  Cara  Rogers,  Norristown,  Penn. ;  A. 
Belle  Seymour,  Mt.  Morris ;  Mary  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Horseheads.  Miss  Seymour  received  the 
prize  for  scholai’ship.  and  Mi.ss  Thompson  for 
her  essay  “Odds  and  Evens.” 

.A  word  or  two  about  the  gradmating  essays 
would  be  ap(»ropriate,  since  they  showed  a 
maturity  of  thought  and  excellence  of  style 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  any 
upon  a  Commencement  stage  occupied  by 
gentlemen.  Miss  Cowles  presented  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  di.sadvantages  of  foreign  travel 
with  a  thoroughness  and  justness  which  show¬ 
ed  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  Miss  Frisbie,  doubtless  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  of  tiic  present  cold  season, 
portrayed  the  condition  of  tiie  world  when  in 
future  ages  it  should  yield  to  the  influences 
of  a  new  glacial  period.  Miss  Rogers,  with 
unusual  grace,  self-command,  and  straight- 
fonvardness  of  manner  and  style,  and  with 
sentiments  every  w’ay  worthy  of  tlie  theme, 
spoke  of  The  Inspiration  of  a  Noble  Cause. 
Miss  Seymour  described  witli  a  philosophic 
breadtli  of  tliought  the  various  phases  of 
modern  fatalism,  and  defended  tlie  great  and 
comforting  idea  of  Providence.  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son’s  essay  “ Odds  and  Evens”  recited  in  a 
humorous  way  the  various  difficulties,  as  wcdl 
as  the  various  helps,  we  meet  in  life.  Slic 
did  not  recommend  marriage  as  one  very 
good  way  sometimes  of  making  tlie  odds 
even. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  was  eonfi'rred  in  regu¬ 
lar  order  upon  these  five  graduates,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowles;  also  tlie  degree  of  A.M.  upon 
MissS.  Chubbuckof  Cazenovia  Seminary,  ^liss 
B.  H.  Griswold  of  Smith  College  for  W  >::;eii, 
Northampton,  Mass,  (both  graduates  ul'  III- 
mira  College),  and  Miss  E.  H.  Stanwood. 

The  College  is  doing  excellent  work,  and 
not  one  case  of  discipline  has  occurred  in  il 
in  four  years.  It  is  a  well-managed  Chris¬ 
tian  family.  A  fine  religious  spirit  has  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  past  year.  Five  graduates 
of  the  class  of  ’59  were  present  at  these  ex¬ 
cises. 

The  Female  Seminaries  in  Clinton — “Hough¬ 
ton,”  “Cottage,”  and  Dwiglit’s — have  held 
their  annual  exercises,  and  are  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  There  were  eight  graduates 
from  Cottage  Seminary  (Miss  Chipman’s).  At 
Houghton,  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  delivered  the 
annual  address.  Hamilton. 


WELLS  (  0LLE(iE  (  OM.ME.X  E.ME.X  1. 

Wells  College  held  its  Commencement  un¬ 
der  speciallj’  pleasant  circumstances  this 
year.  The  day  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Summer  days;  the  village,  beautiful  at  any 
time,  was,  as  it  is  always  at  Commencement 
time,  ill  its  fairest  form — the  flagged  walk, 
the  road  ways,  each  swept  and  smoothed  with 
utmost  care  for  a  mile  from  depot  to  College, 
the  shaven  grass,  the  over-hanging  trees,  the 
lake  with  its  four-mile  stretch  of  green,  gen¬ 
tly  ruffled  with  tlie  wind,  all  put  both  visitor 
and  resident  in  excellent  humor. 

The  Trustees,  gathered  from  Syracuse,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Clifton  Springs,  Auburn,  and  Aurora, 
found  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  excellent 
financial  condition.  During  the  year  the  ven¬ 
erated  founder,  Henry  Wells,  had  died.  The 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  the  munificent  patron 
of  the  institution,  who  for  some  years  past 
has  taken  its  care  upon  himself,  was  made 
president,  and  Hoii.  Edward  B.  Judson  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  vice  president  of  the  Board. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
the  College.  They  had  been  preceded  by  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday  niglit  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  by  the  “Class 
Day  ”  exercises  the  day  before,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  reception  at  night.  Tlie  usual  essays 
publicly  read  by  the  graduating  young  la¬ 
dies,  were  omitted  this  year,  and  in  their 
place  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Rochester 
gave  an  address  on  “Culture,”  full  of  happy 
hits  and  bristling  with  points ;  after  which 
the  degrees  were  conferred  on  those  wlio  had 
earned  them  in  tlie  College  halls,  by  the  pres¬ 
ident,  Dr.  Frisbee. 

The  College  looks  forward  to  tlie  next 
year’s  work  under  better  auspices  than  ever 
before.  The  now  “Morgan  Hall,”  the  pro¬ 
posed  gift  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Morgan, 
will  be  entirely  finished  before  the  next  term 
begins.  It  is  intended  for  music,  art,  and 
natural  science  studies,  and  is  most  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  its  purposes.  It  is_a  few 
steps  from  the  main  building,  and  will  be 
connected  with  it  by  a  corridor.  With  its 
separate  music  rooms,  its  deadened  walls 
and  floors,  its  laboratories,  lecture  rooms, 
art  gallery,  and  gymnasium,  its  easy  stair¬ 
ways,  it  will  be  a  model  building,  and  will 
add  unusual  facilities  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Professor  John  F.  Weir  of  the  Yale  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  modelling  in  plaster  a 
statuette  of  Ex-President  Woolscy  of  Yale. 

Tong  Kowh  On  and  Liang  Poo  Chang,  two 
of  the  Chinese  lads  who  came  to  this  country 
to  be  educated,  and  who  have  been  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
sustain  the  high  repute  which  their  compan¬ 
ions  have  gaine<l  in  scholarship.  The  two 
lead  a  class  of  seventeen  in  the  institution 
named. 


SUNDAY-SCUOOL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Round  Lake  Assembly  will  meet  on  July  8,  Its 
sessions  lasting  until  July  17.  Full  Information  con¬ 
cerning  it  Is  contained  In  The  Round  Lake  Journal, 
free  copies  of  which  will  be  mailed  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Rose,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Profe88r)r  A.  F.  Townsend,  c<)rresiK)ndlng  secretary 
of  the  Clear  Lake  (Iowa)  Sunday-school  Assembly,  has 
Issued  the  first  number  of  the  Clear  Lake  Assembly 
Mirror,  containing  full  Information  concerning  the 
meeting  and  work  of  the  A-'sembly,  which  will  hold 
Its  sessions  July  15-28.  Copies  of  the  paper  will  be 
sent  on  at>plloation  to  him  at  Waterloo,  Iowa 

The  Lake  BlulT  (Ill.)  Sunday-school  Assembly  for 
i  1879  will  be  held  at  Luke  Bluff,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
j  thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago,  July  15-25.  The  normal 
lessons  will  bo  conducted  In  a  series  of  normal  lec¬ 
tures  and  conversations  under  the  lead  of  ex|>erl- 
encc'l  Sunday-schiX)!  workers.  Geography,  biogra¬ 
phy,  hlswry,  and  doctrine,  will  be  tlie  four  main  top¬ 
ics  of  the  Bible  study.  A  course  of  popular  lectures 
will  be  given.  Information  <M.inc«.-rnlng  the  Assembly 
may  Nt  obtaliKsl  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Patten,  secretary, 
15  Fourteenth  street,  Chicago. 


fBCnCstctfii  mXf  CDtttrtjefii. 

NEW  VOKK. 

Northern  New  York. — Yesterday  tvas  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  Bethany  church,  and 
a  day  to  be  remembered.  In  the  morning 
the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch,  preached  a 
searching  sermon  from  the  text  “  Como  now 
and  let  us  reason  together,”  &c.  In  the  at- 
ternoon  at  four  o’clock  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  celebrated,  and  eleven  persons,  mo.stly 
adults,  were  received  into  membership  on 
confession  of  their  faith  in  Clirist.  Four  are 
heads  of  families. 

On  next  Sabliath  the  people  expect  to  dedi¬ 
cate  their  new  chaiiel.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of 
the  Church  Erection  Board  is  to  jiroiich  in 
the  morning,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  of  M;idison 
Sfiuare  in  the  evening.  A  strong  effort  is  go¬ 
ing  on  among  the  congregation  to  wipe  out 
the  remaining  balance  due  on  tlie  cliapel  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  heartily  wisli  on 
their  behalf  that  some  one  of  tliose  noble 
stewards  wliom  the  Lord  of  the  Church  has 
appointed  over  his  goods,  could  see  their  ef¬ 
fort  and  extend  a  helping  hand.  Perhaps 
some  one  is  onh’  waiting  to  know  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  good.  A.  T. 

Astoria. — The  Rev.  AVm.  R.  Barr  of  the  last 
class  of  the  Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of 
Astoria  on  Thursday  evening,  19th  instant, 
by  a  committee  of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Nassau. 
Mr.  Barr  has  already  filled  the  imlpit  of  this 
churcli  for  about  two  months,  and  witli  great 
acceptance.  He  deserves  the  supiiort  of  tlie 
entire  Presbyterian  strength  of  tliat  commu¬ 
nity,  and  we  trust  will  receive  it. 

Knowlcsville. — .A  very  unique  and  beautiful 
Floral  Sundiiy-.school  Concert  was  ob.served 
in  tlie  Presbyterian  church  on  Sabbatli  evi'- 
ning,  June  8tli.  A  large  motto,  “  Jesus  our 
star,”  in  gilt  letters,  with  all  manner  of  em¬ 
blems,  shields,  crowns,  liarps,  Ac.,  all  in 
clioice  flowers,  vines,  evergreens,  and  such 
like,  with  a  bountiful  array  of  house  plants, 
baskets,  Ac.,  i-onstituted  the  floral  display. 
The  music  in  solos,  quartettes,  choruses,  Ac., 
with  Scripture  exercises,  I’ccitations  in  prose 
and  poetry,  all  combined  to  make  it  an  eve¬ 
ning  of  rare  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  a 
house  crowdi'd  above  and  below.  On  the 
j  17th,  our  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  Associ¬ 
ation,  embracing  botli  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties,  convened  in  the  same  churelu  Tlie 
meeting  was  one  of  dcliglitful  harmony  and 
unction.  Brethren  Reid,  Bacon,  Harkness, 
Hamilton,  Freeman,  Norton,  Helnier,  Dan¬ 
iels,  Marcussohn,  and  others,  gave  us  some 
of  tlieir  best  tliouglits.  Our  guests  were 
made  very  welcome,  and  some  two  hundro<l 
entertained  at  the  [lublic  hall.  Tlie  fragrance 
of  the  meeting  will  long  abide. 

Jasper, — Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  labe  of  Shaw¬ 
nee,  Monroe  county.  Pa.,  should  hereafter  be 
addre.ssed  at  Jasper,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chttrch  Centennial.  —  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  fof  celebrating  tlie  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Amity  and  Prosperity,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington.  The  time  fixed 
for  this  ifiteresting  service  is  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  26th,  1879. 

KENXrCKY- 

Lonisville. — Dr.  Edward  P.  Humphrey’s  pas¬ 
toral  relation  to  tlie  Cidlcge-street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  Dr.  Humphrey  proposes  to  remain 
as  a  resident  in  Louisville,  but  his  active 
work  as  a  pastor  lias  ceaseiL 
tVISCONSIN. 

Oshkoslv — June  latli  the  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossi  ter 
closed  his  seven  years’  ministry  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  churcli  of  Oshkosh.  In  his  ser¬ 
mon  he  gave  a  summary  of  his  labora  during 
the  time,  from  wliich  it  appeared  that  he  had 
preached  629  sermons,  held  1,150  servicef., 
made  3,000  calls,  solemnized  50  marriages  and 
55  funerais,  baptized  13  infants  and  admitted 
80  persons  to  membership.  The  benevolent 
collections  amounted  to  $519,  and  $6,210  had 
been  raised  by  the  congregation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Gospel  and  towards  the  church 
parsonage.  A  $6,000  church  had  been  secur¬ 
ed.  incumbered  by  a  debt  of  but  $1000.  Mr. 
Rossiter  was  a  member  of  the  late  General 
Assembly,  and  after  the  Summer’s  rest  now 
entered  upon,  will  be  ready  for  a  new  field  of 
labor. 

CONGHEGATIONAL. 

The  Litchfeld  South  Cousociation  met  in  New 
Milford,  Ct.,  June  3d,  Rev.  G.  W.  Noyes  mod¬ 
erator.  In  the  course  of  proceedings  It  was 
resolved  that  when  pastora  resign  and  church¬ 
es  and  societies  accept  resignations  fixing  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion,  “  this  council  will  not  accept  and  act 
upon  papers  in  such  cases  unless  presented 
prior  to  such  date.” 

Center  church,  New  Haven,  is  being  tempo¬ 
rarily  supplied  by  the  evangelist.  Rev.  George 
F.  Pentecost. 

SOUTHEKN  I’RESBYTEBIAN. 

Lexington,  Va, — Thirteen  were  received  by 
this  church  June  8th,  of  w’hom  ten  w’ere  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  An  aged  member 
of  the  Lexington  bar  was  among  the  latter 
number. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Eev.  George  S.  Bishop,  D.D.,  was  at  Athens, 
Greece,  on  the  21st  of  May.  He  expects  to 
start  for  home  the  first  of  August. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  Chicago,  May  28th. 
Thirty-seven  clergymen,  including  three  bish¬ 
ops,  were  in  attendance,  besides  a  full  dele¬ 
gation  of  laymen.  Dr.  Edward  Wilson  was 
elected  Secretary.  Bishop  Nicholson  was 
elected  presiding  bishop  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  also  voted  to  confirm  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Richardson  as  bishop  of  a  synod  in  England. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  in  Pliiladelphia 
( J une  22)  the  Eev.  J .  A.  Lature  was  consecrat¬ 
ed  as  a  Bishop  in  the  South ;  also  the  Rev.  O. 
F.  Stevens  to  labor  among  the  colored  con¬ 
gregations  and  people  of  the  South,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Richardson  a  Bishop  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  Bishops  of  the  new  faith, 
now  numbering  eight,  are  Bishop  Nicholson 
of  Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Cheney  of  Chicago, 
who  goes  to  Europe  for  his  health;  Bishop 
Fallows  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Northwest,  who 
assumes  Bishop  Cheney’s  jurisdiction  during 
that  reverend  gentleman’s  absence;  Bishop 
Sugden  of  England;  and  Bishop  Cridge  of 
Columbia.  The  eight  are  made  up  by  the 
three  consecrated  on  Sunday  last.  Reformed 
Bishops  bid  fair  to  become  as  numerous  in 
proportion  to  their  churches  as  Presbyterian 
ones. 


ScIBerland — Lewis— .At  the  residence  of  the 
bride.  La  Porte,  Iiid.,  by  Rev.  Jno.  F.  Kendall,  D.D., 
Hon.  John  Sctheel-vnd,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Pardue  University,  and  Mrs.  Eme- 
LINE  Lewis,  all  of  La  Porte. 


Seymour — At  Bloomfield,  N.  .T.,  on  Saturday, 
Juno  21st,  1879,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Seymour,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  E.  Seymour  w.is  ijorn  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y’.,  Sejit.  15,  1801.  His  college  prepara¬ 
tion  was  prosecuted  partly  under  ids  pastor,  Rev. 
Mark  Tucker,  D.D.,  aii<l  partly  at  Lenox  .Ai*adoiny. 
lie  entered  Union  College  in  1820,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  w’ith  honor  in  1821.  After  tcacliliig  for  a 
year  ho  entered  Auljurii  Tlieological  Seminary  in 
1826.  Ho  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  church  at  .Albia,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1831,  but  after  a  liriof  pastorate  of  six 
months,  a  severe  illness  caused  Ids  resignation. 
On  May  14tli,  1834,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  which 
he  served  for  fourteen  years,  grejitly  beloved  and 
blessed  with  a  number  of  large  ingidhorings.  An 
affection  of  the  throat  caused  his  withdrawal  from 
the  pastorate  in  .April,  1847,  Imt  lie  still,  even  up 
to  the  last  years  of  ids  life,  enjoyed  preaeliing 
above  all  things,  and  as  liealth  permitted  and  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  labored  especially  in  seasons  of 
religious  interest.  .After  his  pastorate  in  Bloom¬ 
fleld  ho  estiiblished  tlie  Bloomfield  Institute  for 
Classical  and  English  Education,  wldcli  was  well 
known  and  prosperous  until  i860,  exerting  a  higli 
moral  and  religious  influence  on  tlie  youtli  of  the 
community,  and  sending  forth  a  large  numljcr  of 
young  men  to  tlio  Gospel  ministry.  'I'lic  retire¬ 
ment  of  later  years  furnislied  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dulging  his  fondness  for  tlie  Natural  Sciences,  es¬ 
pecially  Mineralogy,  in  wliicli  connection  also  lie 
is  widely  known.  Making  his  home  among  the 
people  of  his  last  charge,  lie  has  coiitiiiiied  deeply 
interostiid  and  a<'tive  in  tlic  work  of  the  Church 
without  obtrusiveiiess,  wldie  Ids  kiiid-licartedncss 
and  remarkable  unselfishness  have  won  for  liiin 
tlie  continued  esteem  and  affei-tioii  of  tlie  entire 
community.  The  poor  espeidally  have  lost  a 
valued  friend  and  helper.  In  his  immediate  fami¬ 
ly  he  was  greatly  blessed,  a  long  married  life  of 
forty-eight  yciirs  lieing  clouded  witli  but  one  great 
sorrow,  the  death  of  ids  son,  tlie  late  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour,  well  known  in  literary  circles.  His  widow 
and  the  five  remaining  children  survive  him. 


The  Scholar’s  Hand-Book. 

Being  the  first  to  Introduce  an  entirety  new  method  of  explaining  the  lessons,  since  so  generally  adopted 
by  others,  THE  SCHOLAR’S  HAND-BOOK  continues  to  add  whatever  improvements  experience  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  suggest. 

Part  twelve,  on  the  Lessons  from  July  to  December  (hound  In  boards),  now  ready.  Contains :  A  Group¬ 
ing  and  Description  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation;  Chronological  Tables  from  the  Caiitlvity  to  the  End  of 
Bible  History ;  Maps  of  Palestine  and  of  St.  Paul's  Journeys;  Copious  and  Carefully  Selected  Bible  Refer¬ 
ences,  Sub-Topics,  and  Daily  Readings;  Descriptions  of  Persons  and  Places,  with  tlie  Pronunciation  of 
Names;  Explunatious  of  Dinicult  Points;  Illustrations  and  Blackboard  Exercises;  Selections  of  Hymns  for 
Each  Lesson ;  Orders  of  Service,  with  Responsive  Bible  Readings;  and  a  Full  Index.  It  has,  in  addition, 
(JUARTKRLY  REVIKWS,  AN  ANNUAL  REVIEW,  A  SEFTENNI.YL  REVIEW, 
with  a  grouping  of  the  Bible  Books  and  themes  studied  during  the  seven  j-ears’ course  of  International 
Lessons  ending  with  the  current  year.  Thus  the  HAND-BOOK,  after  furnishing  its  aid  In  the  class,  will  be 
of  jierniniient  value  for  reterenco  to  all  Sunday-School  workers. 

Furnished  to  classes  at  the  100  rate.  Only  SO  cents  for  10  copies ;  #‘2  for  2.>  copies,  with  oiio  cent  per  copy 
additional  lor  postage  when  sent  by  mail.  Specimen  copies,  10  cents.  Address 

THE  .AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCUDDL  UNION,  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 

10  Bible  House,  New  York;  73  Randolph  Sireet,  Chicago. 


E.  ILEY  & 


Grand  and  Allen  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  SILKS. 


TJCotfces. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

Tlie  Coininoncenient  Reporter  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  containing  President  Taylor’s  Dacca  Ian  rente 
Sermon  in  full,  the  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mceolls,  with 
reports  of  all  other  Commencement  exercises,  will  he 
sent  to  any  address  ui)on  the  rt^celpt  of  six  cents  lii 
postage.  Address  “  University,  W(X)ster,  Ohio.” 


Any  Cliureli  wishing  ,50  second  hand  copies  of  the 
Church  Psalmist,  can  ohtuiu  tlie  same  by  addressing 
Pastor  of  Presbyterian  churcli.  Perry,  Wyoming  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

The  Fi’esh.vtery  of  Jersey  Cit.i  well  hold  a  reg¬ 
ular  Intermediate  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  8th,  in 
the  Presbyterian  eliureli  at  West  Milford,  at  Hi  A.  M. 
Trains  leave  the  Long  Dock,  Jorsi-y  City,  for  Hewitt 
at  8:35  A.  U.  by  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Itailroad.  JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’aiiiplilets,  I’erioilieals,  and  oilier  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  Seamen,  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  New 
York  Port  Society,  cor.  Catherine  and  Madison  streets, 
or  will  bo  sent  for  on  receiving  iurormatiou  from 
those  wishing  to  contribute. 


SUMMER  BD.VRD  for  Six  persons.  Pleasant 
farm  house,  beautiful  scenery,  cool  breezes, 
plenty  of  milk  and  cream,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  No 
other  boarders.  Terms  moderate.  Three  hours  from 
city,  via  Erie  R.  R.  Address 

Box  40,  Slate  Hill,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

To  Coiisuiiiptives. — .Man.v  liiive  been  happy 
to  give  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  “  Wilbor’t 
Pure  Coil-Liver  Oil  and  Ltme."  Exiierli’in.’e  lias  jiroved 
it  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  consum|>tioii.  Asthma, 
Dtiihtheria,  and  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  Lungs. 
Manufactured  only  by  A.  B.  WiLBOR.ChemIst,  Boston. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


There  are  iiiaiiy  perfumes  which,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  handkerclitef,  have  a  very  agreeable  odor 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  die  away,  le.iving  only 
a  sickly,  disagreeable  smell.  NotsowlUi  MuiiUAV  & 
Lanuan’b  Florida  Water;  the  longer  it  Is  extiosed 
the  more  delicate  and  delightful  becomes  Its  rich 
aroma. 


JUST  UUUUISHEU 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINGDOM; 

OR, 

UPE  AJD  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Illustrating  "Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

Large  12mo.  17  llliistratiuns.  Price, 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

O  vols.  32ino.  Each  8  Illustrations.  Price, 
S1.125. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


Throughout  This  Work 

PRECEDING 

Our  Semi-Annual  Inventory, 

We  Offer 

In  All  Our  Various  Departments 

IS! 

Residents  of  Ne-w  York  and  adjacent 
citiee,  as  well  as  Visitors,  will  be  well 
repaid  by  taking  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  supply  their  requirements 
from  our 

Unequalled  Stock 

At  Lower  Prices 

Than  Ever  Betore  Presented  at 
BetaiL 

A.  T.  Stevarl  £  Co. 

BROADWAY,  4th  AYE.,  0th  and  10th  STS. 


BL.ACK  SILKS,  58c.,  65c.,  75c.,  $1,  and  up. 

COLORED  SILKS,  68c.,  75c.,  89c.,  $1. 

STRIPE  SILKS,  55c.,  63c.,  68c.,  75c. 

BEST  QUALITIES  OFFERED  FOR  THE  MONEY  IN 
YEARS. 

DRY  GOODS 

FllOM  AUCTION. 

200  PIECES  DAM.ASSE  (ALL  LINEN),  12Jc.;  WORTH 
DOUBLE. 

EVERY  SHADE  AND  COLOR  OF  ) 

ALL-WOOL  BUNTINGS,  }  ITfc. 

ANOTHER  LOT  250  PIECES,  ) 

SILK  DAMASSE  GREN.ADINES,  69c.,  65c., ;  DOLLAR 
GOODS. 

500  OR  600  PIECES  VARIOUS  DRESS  MATERIALS, 
SUCH  AS  BUNTING,  DRAP  D’ETES,  CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTA  CLOTHS. 

qUITE  yEW—ALL  VSDEK  PRICE. 

ORGANDIES,  LAWNS,  CAMBRICS.  GINGHAMS,  kc., 
CHEAP. 

SHAWLS  SPKCIALLY  CHEAP. 

THREE-PLY,  ALL  WOOL) 

CAIWMERE  SHAWL,  ) 

100  VERY  FINE  QUALITY,  $4.50.  110  IMPORTED,  $5. 

PLAID,  BROGUE,  AND  PAISLEY  SHAWLS— BAR¬ 
GAINS. 

SUITS-DOLMAXS 

FOB  MISSES,  CHILDKEN,  &  LADIES. 

AT  75c.,  95c.,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.  $2.50,  $3. 
HANDSOMELY  TRIMMED  FOR  LADIES,  $5.75, 
$6.50,  $8.50,  $10. 

SILK  SUITS,  $12.50,  $14.50,  $18,  $21,  up;  BARGAINS. 
UU  EXAMINE  THIS  DEPARTMENT  FOR  BARGAINS. 


ClEiBINfi  OUT  PARASOLS, 

25c.,  .50c.,  7.5c.,  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  Ul'. 

ALL  OUll  FINEST  STOCK  marked  down. 


LADIES’  SILK  MITTS, 

25c.,  .50c.,  65c.,  75c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.,50,  lo  $5. 

TRIMMING  SILKS  .AND  S.ATINS,  48o.,  35c.,C.5c.,  75c 

r.OO  U.VKTtlON’S  I’KENC’D  I 

I  HALF  KE<4U- 

FLOWEKS,  DSTKIC’H  TIPS, 

I  LAR  PRICK. 

AND  PLUMES,  J 

TEN  THOUSAND  FANS,  ANOTHER  PURCHASE, 
15c.,  25c.,  33c. 

LEATHER  GOODS,  PERFUMERY.  SOAPS,  UM¬ 
BRELLAS. 

JEWELRY  AND  OTHER  FANCY  GOODS— NEW- 
JUST  ARRIVED. 

CREABINO  OUT  OUR  SILK  FRINGES,  TRIM¬ 
MINGS,  &C. 

GliKA  T  BAltGAlNS  IX HOSIEliY. 

JOB  LOTS  OF  LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  COLLARS, 
CUFFS. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

Nos.  309,  311,  311  1-2  Grand  Street, 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66, 68,  aud  70  ALLEN  STREET. 


Brown  Brofhers&Co., 

?  55)  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

I  ’211  Chestnut  St.,  IMiilndelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

1  Issue,  against  cash  deposHed,  or  satisfactory  guaran- 
]  tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  lx 
dollars  for  use  in  tlie  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  In  Pounds  fUerlinj  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Ideiitilloatlou,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  arc  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  refiuireincnts  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DR.AW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SAFE  investments; 

Kansas  Mortgage  Securities. 

Persons  desiring  to  make  Safe  Investments  at  good 
rates  of  Interest,  on  Rtml  Estate  Si'curlty,  are  Invited 
to  corres|)ond  with  us.  Wo  have  had  years’ 
active  business  life  In  Kansas,  and  a  large  experience 
In  making  Investments  on  Mi>rtgage  Security,  and 
can  give  ample  references  to  those  for  whom  we  have 
Invested  money  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Please  address 

GRIFFITH  &  RUSSELL, 

L.AWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

A  GOOD 

SABBATH  -  SCHOOL 
BOOK 

Don’t  fall  to  send  for  one  from  the  following  supe¬ 
rior  list : 

WELCOME  TIDINGS. 

By  Lowby,  Doane,  and  Bliss. 

GOSPEL  SONGS . By  P.  P.  BLISS. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE . By  H.  B.  PALMEB. 

EVERY  SABBATH . By  T.  C.  O’KANE. 

THE  PRIZE . By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

GOSPEL  and  TEMPERANCE  SONGS. 

By  Kinzie  and  Gabbiel. 
GOSPEL  HYMNS,  No.  l.l  By  BLISS,  SANKEY, 
“  “  No.  2. 1  MCGKANAHAN  AND 

“  No.  3.)  STEBBINS. 

**♦  Single  Copies  bound  In  boards,  sent  by  mail 
upon  receipt  of  35  cents ;  $30  per  hundred  by  expre.s8. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHK  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  WEST  FOUBTH  ST.  |  805  BBOADWAY, 

Cincinnati.  New  York. 

CARPiyrs 

AT  RETAIL  BY 

THE  MANpCTDRERS. 

AN  IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

WILTONS,  AXMINSTEKS,  VELVETS, 
BODY  BRUSSELS,  TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS,  INGRAINS, 

China  Mattings,  Turkey  Rugs,  Oil-Cloths, 
AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FLOOR  COVERING, 
ALL  AT 

Exceedingly  Low  Prices 

IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE  OUT  SPRING  STOCK. 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CHURCHES,  HOTELS, 
AND  STHAMER8. 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON, 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  and  42  West  Uth  St.,  N.  Y., 


J0IL\  V.4N  (iAASBEEK„)laiiager. 


Near  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

Ig( 


8EA  SIDE  IIO.ME  FOR  INVALIDS.  Bathing, 
sea  breeze:  good  nu-dleal  cure.  I.Arge  rooms, 
splendid  scenery.  A  quiet  home;  a  grand  place  to 
build  up  health  again.  Write  for  circular. 

Address  T.  D.  CBOTHERS,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT,  JANU.YRY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . #9,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,7‘25  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . #5, 380, ’244  80 

Surplus  tor  Fire  Policy  Holders . 80,833,909  80 

The  Royal  Iiisuraiico  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  ul'  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,017,387.5011.8.  Gov.  Stocks;  $’2,430,554  48 
Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  1,249,392  01 

Surplus . 81,181,102  47 

The  Tarifl’  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Ruval  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  UN  TllEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  invited. 

A.  H.  mcdoxalu,  X 
E.  F.  BEIJDALL,  } 


rpo 


LET — Furnished,  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 


a  house  ple.asantly  situated,  ten  minutes’ walk  from 
Montclair  R.  1(.  Station;  eiglit  rooms,  lawn,  sbadc, 
garden,  kc.  Terms  moderate.  Apidy  to  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Hulin  on  the  I'remlses,  or  to  Geo.  H  Hulin,  at  Im¬ 
porters  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  247  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale,  by  Rev.  T.  Wllllston,  Ashland,  N.  Y.,  five 
different  uusoiled  volumes  of  Lange,  prepaid,  for  $17, 
and  various  other  books  needed  by  ministers,  at  very 
low  prices. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

Nadeiiioisrlle  (l«  Jaiion, 

Sucffssor  and  foriiifr  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines, 

Rcsiiectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1, 

Mademoiselle  de  Jauou  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  effleiency  and  value,  and  slie  earnestly  so. 
llclts  the  continuance  of  the  patnunage  so  generously 
bestowed  in  past  years. 


ADDKESS,  for  exceptionally  low  terms  at 
CLAVERACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVER 
INSTITUTE,  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  Pres’t. 


RYE  SEMINARY, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  in 
this  country  and  in  Africa.  They  arc  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  of  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says;  “Lincoln  University  h*« 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  j.ublio.’’ 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says :  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  sc- 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says :  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Inslituliuu  by  Immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  .1.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 


tlHESTNl'T  STREET  SPi.MINARY. 

J  MISS  BoNNEY  and  MISS  DlLLAVE,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17th,  at  1616 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes  No  .saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  ami  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  stuilents.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Terui,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  hissons,  o-S 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  OtxTlln  is  unsur- 
jiassed  for  healthfuluess  and  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


Princeton  College (N.J.)  Preparatory  School.  Terms rr. 
duced.  Special  to  clergymen’s  sous.  Send  for  circular, 

"Y^ALE  LAW  SCHOOL. — Regular  course,  2  years; 
1.  Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years. 
Fall  term  opens  Sejit.  '25th.  Address 

Prof.  FR.ANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  oiiens  Thursday,  Sopt.  4th.  Entranco 
examination,  Monday,  June  '23d,  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  S.  O.  BROWN,  D.D.,  President. 

Tl'IL.SON  COLLEGE  FtlR  VDl  NG  L.YDIES, 
>T  CliBiiihershurg,  I’a.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  15. 
For  catalogues,  aildress  either  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Pres,  pro  IPin.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  or  Miss  .V.  F.  Good- 
sell,  liidy  Prlndiial,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


SITUATION  W.ANTED  as  Lady  Principal,  or  (lartner 
In  some  well  established  sehfsil.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  testimonials  given,  .tddress 

TEACHER,  Greenwich,  New  York. 
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THE  LAHD  OF  THE  CZAS,  IN  UID-WINTEB. 

By  Bev.  Charlei  Wood  of  Buffalo. 

On  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  stepped  into  the  Railway’  office  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  to  buy  a  ticket  for  Moscow.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  encouragement,  that  the  man  in 
charge,  instead  of  smiling  at  such  foolhardi¬ 
ness,  as  some  of  my  friends  had  done,  and 
muttering  between  his  chattering  teeth  “  It  is 
impossible,”  handed  out  at  once  the  desired 
piece  of  pasteboard.  It  was  nearly  midnight. 
The  waiting-room  was  filled  with  a  most  mot- 
1^  assemblage  of  human  beings.  Some  were 
sleeping  with  the  huge  collars  of  their  im¬ 
mense  fur  coats  turned  up  over  their  heads, 
others  were  drinking  beer  and  smoking — the 
custom  in  all  restaurants  here — and  chatter¬ 
ing  in  Gorman,  French,  English,  and  Russian. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  city  could  just  such  a 
company  bo  found,  and  perhaps  at  no  other 
hour  could  it  be  found  here.  Sleeping-cars 
are  still  so  much  of  a  luxury  in  Europe,  that 
you  feel  like  a  newsboy  who  has  just  sold  his 
last  paper,  on  discovering  one  of  those  essen¬ 
tials  of  American  travel.  I  had  been  assured 
that  there  would  be  such  a  car  on  this  train, 
and  the  assurance  proved  to  bo  founded  on 
fact.  It  was  almost  as  elegantly  fitted  up  as 
your  Pullman  Coaches,  but  built  on  a  different 
principle.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  lit¬ 
tle  compartments,  each  having  four  berths. 
When  two  can  have  one  of  these  rooms  to 
themselves,  it  is  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
the  American  method;  but  when  all  four 
berths  are  used,  the  amount  of  comfort  at¬ 
tainable  is  diminished  in  geometrical  ratio. 
Our  compartment  claimed  four  as  its  share 
tliat  night.  One  of  these  was  a  fine  looking 
and  very  gentlemanly  Prussian  officer,  in  full 
uniform,  of  course.  He  was  returning  to  his 
station  at  Konigsberg.  He  served  as  an  un¬ 
conscious  illustration  for  one  line  of  the  poem 
so  popular  among  American  schoolboys, 
which  describes  the  hero  as  l)eing  laid  to  rest 

with  his  martial  cloak  around  him  ”  :  so 
sought  this  Prussian  repose  that  night. 
With  spurs  and  gloves  and  only  his  helmet 
laid  aside,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  dream  of 
viotorios,  and  of  new  stars  added  to  those 
that  rose  and  fell  on  his  heaving  breast. 

Crossing  the  Frontier. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  the 
door  of  the  car  opened — I  had  been  obliged 
at  an  earlier  hour  to  leave  the  sleeping  coacli 
which  ran  to  Konigsberg — and  two  men  in  of¬ 
ficial  uniform,  speaking  either  Russian  or 
Polish,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  to 
get  out  and  bring  my  baggage  with  me.  We 
had  reached  the  frontier,  and  passports  must 
be  shown,  and  bags  and  trunks  opened.  Hav¬ 
ing  but  few  bags  and  no  trunks,  and  being 
fortunate  enough  to  stand  by  a  gentleman 
who  spoke  both  Polish  and  German,  my  lug¬ 
gage  was  soon  looked  into  by  one  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  officials,  and  by  two  or  three  Russian 
peasants  in  sheep-skins,  the  only  right  of  the 
latter  for  such  an  inspection  consisting,  I 
think,  in  that  natural  curiosity  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  human  species.  My  passport  was 
returned  with  some  mysterious  characters 
written  on  it,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  pursue 
my  journey  into  Poland  and  Russia.  We  rode 
on  through  miles  of  level  plains  covered  with 
snow.  Now  and  then  we  saw  in  the  distance 
the  white  smoke  curling  from  some  chimney 
lop,  but  both  houses  and  villages  were  far 
apart.  That  we  rode  some  of  the  way  with 
the  window  open,  is  proof  sufficient  that  no¬ 
thing  like  Siberian  cold  had  yet  been  experi- 
OTced. 

Poland. 

At  about  two  o’clock  we  reached  Warsaw, 
the  once  famous  Polish  capital.  Scarcely 
more  than  throe  hundred  years  ago  this 
now  almost  forgotten  city  was  the  centre 
of  the  military  power  of  Northeastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Here  the  powerful  house  of  lagellon 
hrtd  its  court.  A  largo  part  of  Russia  paid 
them  tribute.  The  Brandenburgs  held  East 
Bassia  as  their  vassals.  It  was  a  Polish  King, 
John  Sobieski,  that  in  the  seventeen  century 
drove  back  what  Carlyle  calls  “  the  unspeak¬ 
able  Turk,”  from  the  gates  of  Vienna,  the 
Austrian  capital.  But  Poland’s  glory  was 
waning  before  that  of  her  great  northern 
rival.  Russian  armies  swept  over  her  fields, 
and  stormed  her  cities.  Two  Queens  and  a 
King,  each  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
power,  sat  down  to  feast  like  cannibals,  on 
the  writhing  body  of  their  defeated  neighbor. 
CaUterinc  of  Russia,  greedy  of  territory-,  cut  off 
a  boge  slice ;  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
«8ed  his  knife  with  e<iual  vigor ;  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria,  though  her  arm  was  weaker,  had 
ikill  enough  to  secure  some  luscious  titbits. 
Little  was  left  of  Poland  to  be  feared  or  to  be 
pitied.  For  that  little  Kosciuszko,  who  had 
fought  so  braveU’  under  W’ashington  in  our 
awn  Revolution,  risked  in  vain  his  fortunes 
and  his  life.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  Napoleon  was  recuperating  from  his 
torrible  Russian  experience,  there  came  once 
more  into  a  state  of  semi-existence  a  kingdom 
of  Poland.  It  was  little  more  tlian  a  name 
given  by  Russia,  that  the  Poles,  playing  with 
ebia  sliadow  of  power,  miglit  be  content  to 
leave  her  the  reality.  Twice  the  people,  con- 
•cious  of  the  delusion,  rose  in  their  weakness 
to  throw  off  tlie  conqueror  under  whose  in- 
ersasing  weight  it  was  impossible  to  breathe. 
But  the  first  effort  oulj’  added  to  the  burden 
which  they  were  forced  to  bear,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  proved  to  be  the  throes  of  death.  Since 
1863  the  name  of  Poland  has  had  no  meaning. 
The  old  Polish  songs  may  neither  be  played 
nor  sung.  The  Polish  cap  must  not  be  worn. 
The  Pole  lives  with  the  stiff  narrow  Russian 
joite  upon  his  neck.  He  can  look  only 
■traight  ahead,  and  he  sees  in  the  future  no 
glimmering  ray  of  hope. 

It  saddens  an  .American  to  linger  even  for 
a  tew  hours  in  the  land  of  Kosciuszko.  War¬ 
saw  has  something  of  Interest  for  the  travel¬ 
ler  rather  for  what  it  was,  than  for  what  it  is. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  fine,  and 
some  of  the  views  over  the  Vistula  are  ex- 
eeedingly  attractive,  but  it  is  rather  as  one 
of  the  connecting  links  with  a  more  glorious 
post,  that  it  is  placed  by  the  foreigner  among 
the  names  of  the  places  which  he  wishes  to 
see.  There  are  old  palaces  here  that  were 
once  the  magnificent  homes  of  powerful  kings ; 
they  are  now  used  as  public  offices,  or  as  bar¬ 
racks.  There  are  monuments  here,  but  tliey 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  monarchs  and  gen¬ 
erals  who  waged  successful  warfare  with  the 
Turk,  or  of  military  officers  who  won  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  Russia  by  refusing,  through  lack  of 


bravery  or  patriotism,  to  join  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  Warsaw  of  to-day,  from  its  mixed  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans,  has 
a  nondescript  character.  It  resembles  nei¬ 
ther  Berlin,  Moscow,  nor  St.  Petersburg.  The 
public  conveyances  are  unlike  those  of  any 
of  these  cities.  The  German  droskey  and 
the  Russian  sleigh  exist  here,  but  are  evident¬ 
ly  unnaturalized.  That  which  is  indigenous 
to  Warsaw  is  a  peculiar  affair  on  runners, 
with  two  wild  looking  horses  attached  to  a 
pole  raised  almost  to  their  ears,  and  up  which, 
as  they  rush  along  at  a  very  rapid  gait,  they 
seem  to  be  madly  attempting  to  climb. 

Both  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany 
and  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  have  places 
of  worship,  but  they  are  exotics.  It  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  thrives  best  on  Polish 
soil.  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  sight 
with  which,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  I 
was  soon  to  become  very  familiar.  Before 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Romish  churches  is 
a  statue  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  At  night 
the  light  is  focused  upon  it  with  almost 
startling  effect.  Whether  by  day  or  night, 
manj’,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  those  who  pass 
walking  or  riding,  remove  their  hats  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  breasts. 
It  is  a  custom  which  is  sure  to  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  one  who  has  never  been  in  any 
Catholic  country  except  France. 

From  Warsaw  to  Moscow. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  from  myself, 
though  I  had  from  every  one  else,  the  fact 
that  I  dreaded  the  ride  from  Warsaw  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  Such  wild  stories  had  been  told  me  of 
wiiat  I  might  expect,  and  stfll  more  of  what 
I  might  not  expect,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
whistle  two  or  three  military  airs  to  counter¬ 
act  an  increasing  tendency  to  retreat. 

As  yet  I  had  experienced  no  discomfort 
from  the  cold  or  from  the  lack  of  a  great  fur 
coat  (called  a  pelz)  except  the  general  sur¬ 
prise  which  is  created  when  a  Russian  trav¬ 
eller  is  not  so  enveloped — a  surprise  very 
much  like  that  which  would  be  awakened 
among  New  Yorkers  if  a  man  should  walk 
down  Broadway  in  December  without  shoes 
or  stockings.  He  might  insist  upon  it  that 
he  was  perfectly  comfortable ;  could  walk 
better  with  his  feet  free ;  but  his  explanation 
would  not  be  generally  acceptable. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  Russian’s  belief 
that  for  several  months  of  the  year  furs  are 
an  absolute  necessity.  If  the  weeks  I  spent 
there  had  not  been  remarkably  warm,  I  should 
either  h.ave  been  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
general  custom  or  to  have  kept  most  of  the 
time  within  the  wails  of  the  hotel.  .Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  St.  Petersburg  told  me  that 
there  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  intense 
cold  which  they  usually  have,  so  that  even  a 
temperature  which  might  not  prove  danger¬ 
ous  in  our  Western  States,  may  be  to  one  un¬ 
used  to  llie  Russian  climate  the  cause  of  a 
fever  or  congested  lungs.  Comparatively  few 
English  or  Americans  pass  through  their  first 
Winter  without  some  such  experience,  it  is 
said. 

The  amount  of  travel  from  Warsaw  to  Mos¬ 
cow  is  apparently  not  great  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  running  of  such  sleeping-cars  as  can 
be  found  on  the  route  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg.  There  is  but  one  through  car 
on  the  train  which  leaves  Warsaw  in  the 
morning,  and  which  is  less  unlike  an  express 
than  the  evening  mail.  It  was  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  parts,  called  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  class.  But  the  second  class  had  some 
decided  advantages  over  the  first.  The  seats 
could  be  pulled  out  and  made  into  something 
which  would  remind  the  imagination  of  a 
bed.  This,  as  well  as  the  expense,  decided 
the  only  three  persons  who  showed  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  making  the  trip,  to  spread  themselves 
out  over  as  many  seats  as  possible  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  compartment. 

One  of  the  three  was  a  German  merchant. 
He  had  shops  in  both  Warsaw  and  Moscow. 
He  was  very  tolkative,  and  as  usual  with  such 
temperaments,  inclined  to  be  confidential. 
He  told  us  all  about  his  business,  giving  the 
very  figures,  perhaps,  which  he  had  lately  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Government  officials  in  both 
cities.  He  told  us  how  much  he  liad  paid  for 
liis  handsome  fur-coat — about  S400 — and  also 
the  smaller  sum  an  inferior  one,  which  ho 
usually  wore,  had  cost  him.  Ho  had  travcl- 
ied  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Was 
nearly  robbed  in  London,  and  thought  the 
English  a  wickeder  people  than  the  Germans, 
about  as  bad  as  the  Russians.  He  had  read 
all  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  number  of  English 
and  French  authors,  and  h.'id  his  own  views, 
which  ho  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  ex¬ 
plain,  concerning  Religion  and  Immortality. 
He  talked  Russian,  and  won  our  gratitude  for 
his  friendly  assistance  in  the  restaurants. 

The  second  was  also  a  merchant ;  but  from 
Bohemia.  His  home  was  near  Prague.  He 
Wtos  very  mucli  of  a  gentleman.  Less  com¬ 
municative  and  confidential  than  the  German. 
I  never  found  out  whether  lie  symjiathized 
with  John  Huss,  and  the  men  who  at  a  later 
day  threw  the  tyrannical  counsellors  of  the 
vacillating  Romish  monarch  of  Bohemia  out 
of  the  window,  or  w’hether  his  sympathies 
were  wholly  on  the  other  side,  or  whether,  as 
I  think  highly  probable,  all  such  questions 
were  to  him  matters  of  supreme  indifference. 
He  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  exposition  of  his  views  concerning 
Scientific  Immortality,  but  his  own  remained 
unexpressed.  He  carried  a  lieavy  fur-coat, 
and  wore  immense  Russian  overshoes,  wiiich 
were  almost  as  long  as  American  boots. 

The  third  may  be  quickly  described  as  a 
United  States  citizen,  with  no  fur  coat,  or 
overshoes,  and  carrying  more  curiosity  tlian 
baggage.  Through  miles  of  snow-covered 
plains  we  rode  slowly  on.  We  knew  toward 
evening  that  we  had  passed  out  of  what  used 
to  be  Poland,  from  the  refusal  of  the  waiters 
at  the  restaurant  to  accept  as  payment  for 
tea,  a  Polish  nickel  coin  called  a  grosky.  At 
Warsaw  we  had  drunk  our  first  cup,  or  rather 
glass,  of  this  Russian  tea.  It  was  a  memor¬ 
able  experience.  Wo  asked  for  C7ii,  which 
we  had  been  told  was  the  proper  word,  and 
the  waiter  brought,  in  an  ordinary  drinking 
glass,  a  bright  liquid  as  pure  as  some  rare  old 
wine.  By  the  side  of  the  glass  was  a  small 
plate,  on  which  lay  three  square  little  blocks 
of  beet  sugar,  and  a  thin  slice  of  lemon.  I 
need  not  describe  to  Americans  the  effect 
which  sugar  has  upon  tea.  The  chemical 
combination  thus  produced,  has  by  innumer¬ 
able  experiments  from  childhood,  become 
sufficiently  familiar.  But  with  lemon  the 
condition  of  things  is,  very  different.  The 
ordinary  American  no  more  thinks  of  putting 
a  slice  of  this  in  his  tea,  than  of  making  a 


similar  use  of  a  turnip  or  potato.  I  had  a 
right,  then,  to  watch  the  result  of  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  with  considerable  interest.  Bright 
as  the  liquid  had  been,  the  lemon  produced 
upon  it  an  effect  like  that  of  sunlight  upon 
wine.  I  was  eager  for  tl>e  process  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  that  I  might  taste  this  novel  drink. 
The  first  sip  was  taken  in  a  doubtful  way. 
The  second  w’as  con  amove,  hearty  and  sin¬ 
cere.  I  became  an  immediate  enthusiast  over 
Russian  tea.  as  devoted  a  subject  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  to  his  national  drink.  I  almost  resolved 
on  returinng  to  the  United  States  to  become 
an  American  Don  Quixote,  and  head  a  new 
party,  whose  banner  should  be  a  glass,  a  tea¬ 
pot,  and  a  lemon,  and  whose  purpose  should 
be  to  drive  into  the  ocean  the  liquid  tyrants 
that  now  hold  there  their  despotic  sway.  But 
unfortunately  the  tact  that  a  Russian  has  al¬ 
ready  emptied  many  glasses  of  his  favorite 
chi,  does  not  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  amount  of  stronger  drink  considered  ne¬ 
cessary.  He  must  still  have  his  vodka,  wlilch 
resembles  somewh.at  American  whiskey.  The 
disciples  of  temperance  could  hope  but  little, 
I  fear,  from  the  introduction  of  this  Northern 
iuxury. 

Late  in  the  evening  our  number  was  in¬ 
creased  by  an  addition  of  one.  A  peasant — 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  clothed  in 
sheepskin— brought  in  a  half  dozen  bags  and 
bundles,  more  or  less  military  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  dignified  Russian  officer,  with 
jingling  sword  and  spurs,  followed.  He  said 
something  in  his  native  tongue,  the  only  one 
which  ho  at  any  time  used.  Our  German 
friend  made  evidentiy  an  affirmative  re¬ 
sponse,  for  in  a  satisfied  way  he  at  once  had 
his  servant  distribute  the  various  articles 
over  the  only  unoecupied  seats.  He  was  pos- 
sesseil  of  literary  tastes  which  ho  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  gratify  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
The  light  in  the  car  was  not  one  of  those  do- 
oeptivo  American  lamps  that  are  always  like 
an  oyster-plant — just  on  the  point  of  being 
more  useful  than  they  ever  are.  This  lumin¬ 
ary  held  out  no  false  hopes ;  you  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  it  never  had  been,  and  never 
could  be  by  any  possibility,  strong  enough  to 
read  by.  But  our  miiitary  Russian,  trained 
to  look  upon  obstacles  only  to  discover  how 
they  might  be  surmounted,  was  soon  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  an  enormous  volume,  by  the 
aid  of  an  improvised  light.  He  found  a  tal- 
iow  candle  somewhere  Inthec.ar;  it  had  no 
holder,  but  he  grasped  it  firmly,  and  read  on 
steadily  while  the  hot  molting  globules  fell 
unnoticed  upon  his  hand.  So,  perhaps,  ho 
had  read  many  a  night  in  the  Balkans,  after 
a  hard  day’s  battle  with  the  Turk.  The  one 
stove  which  heated  the  whole  ear  was  a  wood 
burner.  The  red  sparks  rose  in  dense  mass¬ 
es  from  the  pipe,  and  fell  through  the  deep 
darkness  upon  the  whitened  earth.  They 
would  rest  for  a  moment  as  if  looking  in  won¬ 
der  upon  the  strange  monster  that  had  given 
them  birth,  and  then  whirling  off  in  every  di¬ 
rection  they  wouid  chase  each  other  over  the 
frozen  snow.  They  seemed  to  be  living  spir¬ 
its;  perhaps  the  ghosts  of  some  of  Napoleon’s 
soldiers,  that  had  laid  down  in  these  very 
fields  to  die  of  hunger  and  eold. 

A  superstitious  Frenchman  might  have  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  have  drawn 
the  curtain,  but  there  are  few  ghosts  that  can 
come  out  of  the  history  of  the  past  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  modern  American. 
Our  heroes  have  never  sacrificed  a  “grand 
army  ”  on  the  altars  of  their  selfish  and  un¬ 
holy  ambition.  They  have  not  left  us  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  haunted  houses.  No  bands  of 
the  spirits  of  the  murdered,  stalk  through 
thenight  crying  for  vengeance.  No  Smolensk 
or  Moscow  can  scream  its  curses  in  our  ears. 
We  have  never  forced  brave  men  to  lay  the 
torch  against  the  walls  of  their  own  homes, 
or  see  them  transfoi'ined  into  barracks  for  the 
shelter  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  I 
slept  that  night — as  one  of  the  condemned  in 
Tarturus,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend, 
was  accustomed  to  eat,  or  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt — under  a  suspended  sword.  But  unlike 
the  finely  tempered  blade  of  Damocles,  hang¬ 
ing  by  a  single  hair,  the  heavy  saber  of  our 
Russian  officer  was  so  firmly  fastened  to  the 
rack,  that  only  those  who  are  made  nervous 
at  the  sight  or  mention  of  weapons,  would 
have  had  any  difficult}’  on  that  account  either 
in  sleeping  or  eating.  All  the  next  day  and 
the  next  night  we  rolled  slowly  on,  with  no 
unusual  sight  or  sound,  not  even  the  distant 
barking  of  a  pack  of  wolves  to  break  the  mo¬ 
notony.  It  was  a  relief  to  muscles,  brain  and 
nerves,  when  we  saw  at  last  a  multitude  of 
domes  and  spires,  and  knew  that  we  had 
reached  the  most  Asiatic  of  all  the  European 
cities,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars;  whose 
red  flames  some  sixty  years  ago  wrote  upon 
the  October  sky  the  changed  fortunes  of  the 
world’s  conqueror. 

NEWS  FROM  KOORIHSTAN. 

Dear  Kvanrieliitt ;  Recent  copies  of  our  semi¬ 
monthly  paper — “The  Rays  of  Light”— have 
come  to  hand,  and  they  bring  accounts  from 
several  of  the  mountain  districts,  where  we 
have  helpers  located.  Incident  to  the  late 
Turko-Russian  war,  such  has  been  the  disor¬ 
der  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property  from 
the  lawless,  ruthless,  and  savage  Koords,  that 
travel  has  been  greatly  interrupted,  and  for 
the  i)ast  two  years  the  brethren  have  hardly 
heard  from  the  helpers  there.  But  letters 
have  recently  been  received  by  the  missiona¬ 
ries  in  Oroomiah,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  all. 

From  Botan,  a  district  some  four  days 
northwest  of  Mosul,  lying  east  of  the  Tigris, 
Mar  Yoseph  writes  from  Hassan,  where  he  is 
pastor,  and  where  we  had  a  good  congrega¬ 
tion  and  schools,  that  death  has  removed 
two  of  his  children ;  that  for  the  past  three 
months  they  have  had  comparative  peace  and 
quiet,  the  peopic  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  whence  in  their  fear  they  had  fled ;  and 
that  their  afflictions  seem  to  have  been  bless¬ 
ed  to  them  in  spiritual  good.  His  congrega¬ 
tion  numbers  140;  18  communicants  have 
been  added  the  past  Winter.  So  God,  he 
says,  brings  good  out  of  evil,  sweet  out  of  bit¬ 
ter,  so  that  ail  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  He  says  that 
the  church  members,  though  plundered, 
crushed,  impoverished,  are  rich  in  faith  and 
good  works.  He  asks  Christians  to  pray  for 
them.  We  commend  this  little  flock  in  the 
mountains  to  the  sympathy  and  love  and 
prayers  of  Christians  in  our  native  land. 

Lezan 

Is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  Tiary  on  the 
Great  Zab,  where  the  heroic  Dr.  Grant  spent 
much  time.  A  place  full  of  sacred  memories 
connected  with  his  work,  and  fearful  recol- 
'  lections  of  the  horrid  massacre  by  Koords 


under  Fader  Khan  Beg,  is  now  occupied  by 
Deacon  Shlemon.  Ho  writes  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  like  agrain  of  mustard  seed,  is  quicken¬ 
ing  into  life,  and  although  it  is  small  and 
weak,  he  has  full  faith  it  will  grow  and  be¬ 
come  a  great  tree.  He  has  a  school  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  scholars,  who  are  very  diligent,  and 
are  making  line  progress.  Malek  Pethoo,  the 
Nostorian  chief,  is  very  friendly,  and  is  fully 
alive  to  the  ignorance  and  needs  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  With  great  earnestness  he  writes  to  the 
missionaries  for  a  school  of  a  high  grade. 

Tkhoma, 

A  lovely  valley  on  the  cast  of  the  Groat  Zab, 
has  a  fine  school.  Kasha  Oshana,  another 
pupil  of  the  sainted  Stoddard  and  Cochran,  is 
pastor  and  teacher.  He  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  learned  man  in  all  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  has  visited  several  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  districts,  and  everywhere  had  a  cordial 
reception.  Companies  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  met  him,  and  listened  tearfully  to  the 
Word  of  God.  He  found  an  unusual  spirit  of 
inquiry  among  those  who  had  formerly  been 
opposed  to  our  labors.  His  own  congrega¬ 
tion  numbers  fifty  and  upward.  He  says  of 
the  monk  Yonan,  that  when  opposers  come 
to  him  for  cotmtenance  in  their  wicked  plots, 
he  withstands  them,  and  says.  If  I  stop  the 
mouths  of  these  preachers,  I  am  stopping  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  and  he  confesses  himself  as 
of  the  same  faith  as  these  preachers.  The 
past  Winter  they  had  eight  village  schools  in 
the  five  villages  of  that  lovely  vale.  It  is  a 
place  well  watered  by  the  water  that  conies 
from  the  great  snow-banks  of  the  tall  moun¬ 
tains,  and  they  usually  raise  two  crops  of 
rice  a  year.  | 

Deacon  Mutloob, 

Another  of  the  fruits  of  our  seminary  on  Mt. 
Seri,  is  laboring  in  Chi'll.  Ho  writes  pleasant 
news  of  the  brethren  gathered  in  through  his 
ministry. 

The  spirit  of  all  the  brethren  laboring  in 
the  mountains  appears  charrniqg,  so  cheer¬ 
ful,  hopeful,  patient,  and  active.  The  whole 
country  of  the  mountain  Nestorians  from 
Mosul  to  Gawal,  just  west  of  Oroomiah,  seems 
open  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  call  is  for  labor¬ 
ers  to  go  in  and  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  souls. 

How  great  and  precious  has  been  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  male  seminary  of  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  colaborers,  and  of  Miss  Fisk  and  her  as¬ 
sociates  and  successors.  How  far-reaching, 
how  fraught  with  good  to  many  who  wore 
ready  to  perish,  how  successful  in  gathering 
churches.  They  are  at  work  rebuilding  the 
seminary,  which  from  the  storms  of  the  past 
years  has  crumbled  to  dust.  They  hope  to 
make  it  a  more  permanent  edlfiee.  Through 
the  liberality  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  this' 
land,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  to  get  burnt 
bricks  with  which  to  face  it,  but  Dr.  Shedd 
fears  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  all 
they  want  to  do,  and  all  that  seems  impera¬ 
tive.  Then  again  there  are  many  feeble 
churches  struggling  into  existence,  which, 
upon  the  coming  in  of  the  missionaries 
from  the  High  Church  party  in  England,  will 
doubtless  be  driven  from  the  old  church¬ 
es,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  worship. 
These  will  greatly  need  help  to  build  cheap 
places  of  worship.  A  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  would  bo  a  very  great  help 
to  them.  Are  there  not  those  in  our  favored 
land  that  would  gladly  give  enough  for  one 
such  church  ’?  Truly  yours,  G.  W.  Coan. 

Wooster,  O.,  June  16, 1879. 

OUR  CLEVELAM)  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  June,  1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Until  two  weeks  ago, 
throughout  all  this  region  the  weather  had 
been  unusually  dry  and  cold.  For  nearly  two 
months  very  little  rain  had  fallen,  and  the 
ground  had  become  parched  to  sueh  an  extent 
as  to  threaten  total  ruin  to  meadows,  pas¬ 
tures,  all  cereal  crops  and  vegetables.  But 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  ult.,  there  was  a 
heavy  rainfall,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
showers  haVe  been  abundant.  The  hay  crop 
will  bo  very  light,  less  than  half  the  ordinary 
yield.  All  the  Spring  sowing  and  planting 
will,  we  trust,  liberally  I'eward  the  husband¬ 
man. 

Our  Presbytery  is  now  in  session  at  the 
North  Church  in  this  city.  No  highly  impor¬ 
tant  routine  business  demands  its  attention, 
which  fact'  leaves  time  for  attendance  upon 
dcvotion.al  and  spiritual  interests  to  an  un¬ 
usual  extent. 

The  Evangelist  and  our  commissioners  to 
the  Saratoga  Assembly,  have  brought  us  full 
and  highly  interesting  accounts  of  the  doings 
of  that  body.  When  I  saw  the  list  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  who  were  to  make  up 
the  Assembly,  I  was  assured  that  the  erazi- 
ness  of  certain  former  meetings  would  not 
appear  in  the  transaetions  of  the  present  year ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  th.at  my  best  hoi)es 
have  been  more  than  realized.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  Reduction,  marked  wisdom  seems 
to  have  characterized  the  Assembly  of  1879. 

With  all  my  heart  I  approve  of  Dr.  Patton’s 
suggestion  in  regard  to  uniformity  in  the 
order  of  public  w’orship  in  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregations.  We  are  getting  into  a  lamenta¬ 
bly  bad  way  in  this  regard.  To  illustrate, 
take  the  churches  in  this  city  of  Cleveland  as 
an  example  ,of  the  diversity  and  confusion 
which  is  coming  into  practice,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  Church.  In  our  seven  congre¬ 
gations,  four  different  books  of  psalmody  are 
in  use.  Which  of  these  books  is  the  best,  I 
cannot  decide.  All  are  good,  but  three  of 
them,  I  do  not  say  which  three,  should  give 
place  to  the  other  one ;  I  do  not  say  which 
one.  If  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal  is  not  the 
best,  it  should  bo  made  such,  or  give  place  to 
a  better.  To  me  it  seems  an  outrage  on  pro¬ 
priety  for  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  upon  ex¬ 
change  with  another  Presbyterian  pastor,  to 
find  in  the  pulpit  a  Book  of  Hymns  with  which 
ho  has  no  acquaintance,  and  which  he  cannot 
use  without  inconvenience  and  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  two  or  three  of  our 
seven  congregations  follow  the  order  of  wor¬ 
ship  proscribed  in  our  “Form  of  Government.” 
Some  of  the  others  deviate  but  slightly,  while 
still  others  have  introduced  novelties  almost 
sufficient  to  startle  from  their  sepulchres  the 
good  men  and  women  who  for  but  twenty 
years  have  there  reposed.  In  some  of  them, 
a  stranger  would  sit  in  deepest  wonderment, 
vainly  guessing  what  “persuasion”  of  saints 
he  had  fallen  among. 

That  to  which  I  specially  .object  in  this 
matter,  is  the  entire  absence  of  uniformity. 
I  think  it  well  that  there  should  be  some 
changes  in  the  old-time  form  of  worship, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  was  rather  stiff  and 


dry ;  but  whatever  changes  are  adopted  in 
one  Presbyterian  congregation  should  bo 
adopted  in  all.  It  would  be  better  that  we 
should  accept  the  extreme  modifications,  to 
which  I  have  hinted,  for  all  our  congrega¬ 
tions,  than  that  the  present  confusion  should 
continue.  It  is  manifestly  important  that 
some  one  mode  should  be  adopted/or  all,  and 
followed  hn  all.  Something,  whatever  it  may 
be,  should  he  prescribed  end  e.stahlished.  Up¬ 
on  this  matter  I  feel  much  as  did  the  premier 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  upon  a  matter 
brought  before  him.  A  committee  of  leading 
Dissenting  clergymen  appealed  to  him  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  disabilities  and  oppressions 
which  the  government  practised  upon  them. 
Ho  replied  that  he  had  no  choice  between  the 
different  kinds  of  religion ;  that  ho  did  not 
care  any  more  for  the  religion  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  than  for  that  of  the  Dissenters. 
He  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England  simply 
because  it  was  established,  and  closed  the  con¬ 
ference  with  this  assurance,  “  If  you  Dissen¬ 
ters  will  got  your  cursed  religioji  established, 
it  shall  have  my  cordial  support.” 

It  surely  needs  no  argument  to  prove  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  a  uniform  order  of 
public  worship  for  Presbyterian  congregations, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Meth¬ 
odist  and  other  Christiiin  sects. 

THE  HEART  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Wanted,  Freehyterian  Settlers  to  come  in  and 
Possess  the  Land. 

Dear  Evayigelist :  When  a  man  leaves  the 
hand  of  his  fathers  and  goes  out  into  a  now 
country  to  seek  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
family,  it  is  not  enough  to  ask  where  is  a 
good  soil  yielding  the  largest  crops,  but 
where  is  the  best  neighborhood — the  be.st 
schools  and  churches,  and  the  most  moral 
and  religious  people. 

If  Lot  pitches  his  tent  towards  Sodom,  he 
can  hardly  escape  contamination,  which  may 
affect  all  his  household — not  only  his  servants, 
but  his  sons  and  even  his  (laughters.  But  if 
one  listens  to  Moses’  saying  “  Go  with  us  and 
we  will  do  thee  good,”  and  goes  with  a  pious 
community  to  get  good  and  do  good,  he  will 
be  quite  as  likely  to  prosper  in  his  business 
affairs  while  enjoying  that  communion  of 
saints  which  is  better  than  all  worldly  pros¬ 
perity. 

Now  in  the  heart  of  Illinois  is  a  community 
which  was  started  on  Presbyterian  principles. 
It  has  a  Presbyterian  Academy  and  College 
for  both  sexes,  and  a  Theological  Seminary 
with  a  line  endowment,  good  buildings  and 
grounds,  a  fair  patronage,  and  an  encourag¬ 
ing  history,  which  lacks  for  nothing  but  a 
good  .strong  Presbyterian  constituency 
around  it,  to  enable  it  to  go  forward  to  the 
highest  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

I  refer  to  the  Blackburn  University  at  Car- 
linville,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois.  It  is 
well  known  to  many  that  Dr.  Blackburn, 
“  the  old  man  eloquent,  with  head  of  snow 
and  heart  of  fire  and  lip  of  music,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  whose  oratory  still  lingers  in  all  the 
West,”  went  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  eager 
to  found  a  Theological  Seminary.  He  secur¬ 
ed  a  largo  landed  endowment.  It  was  given 
to  Illinois  College.  Govex’iior  Palmer  secur¬ 
ed  its  restoration  to  its  original  object  and 
site. 

It  has  a  location  of  eighty  acres  of  fertile, 
rolling  prairie,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Carlin- 
ville,  fifty-seven  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  from  Chicago, 
and  on  the  most  direct  route  between  these 
foci  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  Institution  has  been  in  operation  since 
1856,  and  has  already  done  much  excellent 
work.  Its  one  want  is  the  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  resolute,  industrious,  Presbyterian 
families.  It  is  well  known  that  Oberlin  was 
located  on  a  sterile  soil  on  purpose,  so  that 
wealthy  and  uncultured  families  might  not 
get  possession  of  the  land  and  exclude  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  school.  So  was 
Olivet  in  Michigan. 

Blackburn  is  located  in  the  very  garden 
spot  of  the  world,  in  the  northern  limit  of 
the  fruit  and  Winter  wheat  belt,  in  the  finest 
climate  to  be  found  on  the  continent ;  but  a 
scourge  has  driven  out  the  natives,  as  the 
Indians  were  driven  from  Plymouth  before 
the  coming  of  the  Puritans.  A  few  years 
since  the  local  politicians  built  a  regular 
Towcr-of-Babel  Court  House,  costing  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half,  and  frightening  off  every  man 
who  could  get  away.  Now  the  entire  county 
is  for  sale  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  similar 
lands  in  the  adjacent  counties. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  pay  even  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bonds,  and  the  holders  propose 
to  take  new  bonds  for  one  million  of  dollars, 
in  lieu  of  the  old  ones.  As  there  are  twenty 
townships  in  the  county,  this  would  be  $50,- 
000  to  each  township ;  and  to  each  of  the 
thirty-six  square  miles  in  a  township  $1,388 
to  eaeh  section ;  and  to  each  acre  $2.16. 
Every  acre  must  therefore  be  bought  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  mortgage  of  $2.16.  As  there  are  a 
score  of  thriving  cities  and  villages  in  the 
county,  a  Presbyterian  may  impi'ove  his 
acres  far  beyond  the  average  before  he  will 
be  taxed  for  more  than  two  dollars.  And 
as  the  land  can  bo  bought  ten  dollars  an 
acre  cheaper  on  account  of  the  bonds,  for 
actual  settlement  and  use,  they  are  a  better 
bargain  than  ever. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  desirable  villages 
for  residence  in  the  region  accessible  to  St. 
Louis  than  Bunker  Hill  and  Brighton  in  that 
county,  with  society  intelligent,  cultured  and 
genial.  Macoupin  has  produced  or  trained 
more  than  its  proportion  of  the  talent  and 
worth  that  have  given  Illinois  so  sudden  and 
rapid  on  upward  tendency  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Notably  Governor  Palmer  (the  son  of 
a  Kentuckian  who  lied  to  Illinois  to  got  away 
from  slavery),  the  author  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mon  School  System,  and  the  hinge  on  which 
the  State  turned  to  loyalty  and  progress,  was 
a  resident  of  Carlinville  until  the  war. 

Macoupin  county  has  a  vast  fertile  and  di¬ 
versified  soil,  a  large  belt  of  timber,  excellent 
building  and  lime  stone,  frequent  streams, 
and  an  excellent  market  for  everything  from 
an  egg  to  a  horse.  A  fine  bod  of  coal  under¬ 
lies  the  county,  and  is  mined  in  many  places 
and  sold  on  the  railway  at  about  $1.25  per 
ton. 

From  the  start  there  has  been  much  of  in¬ 
tellectual  v’igor  and  education  in  the  county, 
and  for  the  future  it  may  be  made  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  residence.  For  those  wishing  to  seek  a 
location  and  not  desiring  to  encounter  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  pioneer  life,  Macoupin 
offers  cheap  lands,  a  universal  market,  quick 
transportation,  a  mlld,equ€ablo  and  healthy  cli¬ 
mate,  a  most  fertile  and  varied  soil,  the  choic¬ 


est  of  fruits,  meats,  and  garden  and  field  pro¬ 
ducts,  good  society  and  excellent  schools  and 
churches,  with  only  the  drawback  of  a  mort- 
.gage  of  t(\o  dollai*s  an  acre,  Mor<'over  a 
Presbyterian  church,  colony,  or  individual, 
going  thither,  may  find  a  phu'c  in  the  line  of 
significant  figures,  so  that  it  shall  count  not  one 
alone,  but  two  ones  shall  count  11,  and  three 
111.  Wise  pioneers  raise  their  children  to 
fourfold  the  aviuage  capacity,  and  these  may 
not  only  do  this,  but  they  may  build  them  in¬ 
to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  Blacklnirn 
Academy,  College,  and  Seminary,  to  be  like 
the  i)loneers  at  Dartmouth  and  Princeton— 
benefactors  to  all  who  may  come  afb'r  them. 

If  it  be  asked  “  How  shall  the  dangers  of  a 
charming  climate  and  ft'rtile  soil,  so  shunned 
at  Oberlin,  be  avert(«l  ?  ”  the  reply  is.  Make 
the  Lord  a  partaker  in  your  business.  Devote 
to  religious  uses  at  least  the  tithe  of  what  you 
raise,  and  give  to  God  yourself  and  your  all, 
and  He  will  take  care  of  you  even  in  the 
warm  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Jericho. 

A  LETTER  FROM  (  ALIFORMA. 

A  Glimpse  at  Yosemite— Yosemite  Sunday-school 
Assembly— The  Big  Trees— Mariposa— Whites 

and  Indians. 

California,  June  9th,  1879. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Yosemite.  A 
complication  of  circumstances  rendered  my 
visit  there  probably  one  of  the  shortest  that 
ever  was  made.  Sixteen  hours,  including  a 
night,  covered  it  all.  .And  yet  I  saw  enough 
to  crowd  a  life-time  with  magnificent  memo¬ 
ries.  1  rode  only  up  the  valley  to  the  furthest 
hotel,  went  to  Yosemite  Falls,  and  came  back 
by  the  route  by  which  I  entered.  And  this, 
after  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  .stage  riding, 
to  say  nothing  of  railway  travel,  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  which  one  might  well  hesitate  to  incur. 
But  my  entrance  and  departure  wore  by  “  In¬ 
spiration  Point” ;  high  above  the  valley,  af¬ 
fording  a  view  of  almost  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  towering  heights  beyond,  and  presenting 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  views 
of  earth.  The  sejuare,  perpendicular,  tre¬ 
mendous  mass  of  “  El  Capital!  ”  was  at  my 
left,  while  the  wavy,  snow-white  “  Bridal 
Veil  Fall”  hung,  like  a  dream  of  grace  and 
beauty,  on  my  right,  and  glory  after  glory 
seemed  to  crowd  upon  the  sight.  Compress¬ 
ed  within  that  little  space  of  six  miles  by  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile,  is  perhaps  more  that  is  stu¬ 
pendous  and  wonderful  than  is  found  any¬ 
where  else  in  whole  ranges  of  mountains  and 
systems  of  vales.  The  valley  is  sunk  almost 
a  mile,  in  sheer  depth,  below  the  surrounding 
heights,  yet  it  is  brilliant  with  light,  and  is 
changing  every  moment  in  form  and  beauty. 
“El  Capital!”  towers  3,300  feet,  almo.st  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  “Yosemite  Falls  ”  leap,  in 
three  successive  yilunges — the  intermediate 
one  rather  a  rapid — 2,600  feet,  forming  a  riv¬ 
er  at  the  base.  And  these  arc  only  first 
amongst  its  many  almost  equals. 

I  went,  !infortunately,  just  in  time  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  incoming  flood  of  the 
“Yosemite  Sunday-school  Assembly”;  the 
channels  of  travel  being  inextricably  swollen 
and  confused  by  it,  so  that  I  received  none  of 
its  benefits  and  a  good  share  of  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  I  heard  it  thundering  down  the  moun¬ 
tain-side  by  night  accompanied  by  the  voice 
of  singing.  “You  might  know  they  were 
Protestants,”  was  the  exclamation  of  an  Irish 
hostler,  “for  if  they  can’t  sing  they  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  any  Jesus.”  I  heard  mentioned 
amongst  the  names  of  those  arrived,  Joseph 
Cook  and  Dr.  Vincent.  The  excursionists 
came  in  hundreds.  Poor  fellows !  I  can  im¬ 
agine  what  they  vyill  lie  on,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  chief  article  of  their  diet  will  be  the 
sublime.  Yesterday  the  little  Yosemite  chap¬ 
el  was  to  be  dedicated,  unfortunately  not  yet 
wholly  roofed ;  hitherto  only  a  little  hall  has 
served  for  public  gatherings.  A  tent  must 
answer  the  .Assembly. 

The  trip  to  Yosemite,  a  largo  part  of  the 
way  up  and  down  the  lower  heights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  is  through  magnificent  scen¬ 
ery,  but  so  wearying ;  such  bumps,  such  toss¬ 
ings  to  and  fro !  It  is  now  wholly  by  stage. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  trip,  and  a  four  or  five 
days’  sojourn  at  the  valley,  including  its  glo¬ 
rious  excursions,  caimot  be  got  much  below 
a  hundred  dollars.  The  ordinary  stage  and 
railroad  fare  alone,  from  San  Francisco  and 
back,  is  about  fifty-five  dollars.  Some  day 
there  will  be  a  narrow  gauge-rail  way — I  think 
it  quite  practicable — to  the  very  valley. 

But  if  I  got  only  a  glimp.so  at  Yosemite,  I 
got  a  whole  view  of  a  grove  of  California’s 
second  wonder  —  the  Big  Trees,  those  of 
Mariposa  grove.  They  are  a  species  of  red¬ 
wood  Segnoia  gigantea.  But  what  of  the 
nan!e  ?  I  jiaced  about  one,  “The  Grizzly 
Giant,”  which  was  93  feet  in  circumference, 
and  must  have  been  nearly  300  feet  in  height; 
while  our  six-horse  stage  drove  through  an¬ 
other !  The  stage  was  stojiped  within  it,  and 
the  whole  vehicle,  with  its  six  horses,  did  not 
occupy  its  diameter.  Some  of  these  trees 
were  old  when  Christ  walked  the  earth. 

In  going  from  Merced,  we  passed  through 
the  ei!tlre  “Mariposa  grant,”  so  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Fremont.  Its 
mines  are  now  but  little  worked ;  but  I  was 
assured  that  they  are  still  vastly  rich. 

The  stage-driver  in  such  a  country  is  still 
an  “  institution,”  and  to  many  a  wild  stoi'y 
did  I  listen  fron!  his  lips  on  the  way.  One  of 
our  drivers,  turning  back  his  coat,  showed 
me  his  badge  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Mariposa 
county.  In  connection,  he  told  mo  facts 
which  sadly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  whites 
toward  the  poor,  and  probably  bad,  (Digger) 
Indians.  .A  white  man  was  found  shot.  An 
Indian,  whose  tracks  were  discovered  in  the 
vicinity,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted, 
on  this  single  circumstance.  But  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  only  to  the  State’s  prison  for  life ;  and 
the  people  determined  to  hang  him.  This 
driver,  as  dejiuty  sheriff,  rescued  him,  by  rid¬ 
ing  with  the  manacled  Indian  on  another 
horse,  led  at  his  side,  forty-five  miles  in 
about  four  hours,  chased  and  shot  at  the  en¬ 
tire  distance !  But  all  this  had  a  sequel.  The 
baffled  would-be-lynchers  returned,  seized 
and  hung  the  old  father  of  the  rescued  Indian, 
shooting  dead,  at  the  same  time,  four  other 
Indiai!9,  who  interfered.  And  the  murderers 
had  just  been  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that 
other  Indians,  who  saw  the  act,  were  incom¬ 
petent  witnesses !  J.  A.  Priest. 

Of  832  towns  in  Illinois  which  have  hold 
local  elections  this  Spring,  645  voted  not  to 
license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Advance  a  decided  impression 
has  been  made  on  public  opinion  by  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


JUVE  ROSES. 

There  is  “one  glory  of  the  sun  ami  an¬ 
other  of  the  moon,”  ami  the  same  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  months.  June  has  a  glory  all 
its  own  :  it  is  the  month  of  roses,  the  queen 
of  flowers,  and  Sunday  was  the  eulmiiia- 
tion  of  June,  the  rose  holding  her  eourt 
and  drawing  around  her  with  poetic  bril¬ 
liancy  and  beauty  the  cultivated  flowi'rs  of 
the  garden  and  the  wild  ttowers  of  woods 
and  fields,  all  laid  as  dediaitory  offerings 
upon  tlie  altar  of  religion,  that  including 
all  we  know  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  man,  all  of  that  love  and  truth  from 
which  religion  springs.  There  is  little  use 
in  preaching  against  the  use  of  flowers. 
Strict  economy  may  be  violated,  and  there 
is  an  occasional  overdoing  of  floral  deco¬ 
rations,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  of¬ 
ferings  at  funerals,  but  aside  from  that  we 
might  as  well  try  t  •  dispense  with  tlic 
voices  we  love,  as  with  the  flowers  that 
speak  to  us  in  the  langu 'ge  of  heaven. 
The  relationship  between  flowers  and  chil¬ 
dren  is  perceived  by  the  dullest  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  in  this  is  the  charm  of  the  annual 
floral  festivals  held  in  this  city.  The  two 
come  together  by  a  law  of  nature  ;  as  the 
lamb  has  always  been  typical  of  innocence, 
so  flowers  come  as  emblems  of  youth,  with 
its  freshness  and  its  bloom,  its  unsullied 
thoughts,  ami  its  many-hued  dri'ams  t>f 
pleasure.  The  thorn  that  pri  itects  the  rose 
may  be  looked  upon  as  representative  of 
the  defence  thiit  purity  is  always  surround¬ 
ed  by.  It  has  its  armor  in  its  own  be¬ 
ing,  and  needs  no  volunteered  champion. 
^Vherever  children  and  flowers  are  seen 
together  an  instinctive  reverence  is  paid  to 
those  principles  that  lie  as  the  centre  of 
morality  and  virtue,  and  all  that  savors  of 
the  oi)posite  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

The  diirerence  between  the  old  times  and 
the  new  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
influence  of  flowers,  for  although  in  June 
they  find  their  fullest  volume  of  expres¬ 
sion,  they  liave  come  to  be  a  concomitant 
of  feast  and  festival  all  the  year  remnd,  a 
part  of  the  adornment  of  every  day  life. 
They  have  crept  into  the  precincts  of  home, 
they  offer  grateful  incense  at  the  side  of 
the  pulpit,  they  add  fragrance  to  sweet 
sounds  at  concert  and  opera,  they  make  a 
part  of  personal  adornment,  and  they  an* 
the  most  treasured  gift  of  frieml  to  friend. 
They  seem  largely  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  distilled  perfumery,  and  it  will  be  a 
hopeful  advaJice  on  the  lesthetic  tastes  of 
the  multitude  when  they  have  done  so  en¬ 
tirely.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
pi’cacher  that  bad  men  might  be  turned 
from  evil  by  material  surroundings  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  grace,  and  their  general  effect  upon 
cultivation  and  taste  will  not  be  (loubtetl. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  refining  influ¬ 
ences  at  work.  Education  itself  is  made 
more  attractive  bj'  them.  The  influence  <if 
teachers  is  deepened  and  the  impressions 
made  are  more  lasting.  This  was  noticea¬ 
ble  on  Friday  in  the  school  exercises  and 
reports.  The  whole  machinery  of  action 
is  changed,  and  the  scholars  feel  that  they 
are  not  mere  receptive  vessels  into  which 
religion  is  to  be  poured  from  a  dogmatic 
bucket,  but  that  tliey  liave  a  part  to  fill 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  appetizing  to  their 
mental  palates,  and  fruit-bearing,  or  rather 
flower-bearing,  in  I’esults.  Of  wdiat  use 
can  it  be  to  teach  the  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven  without  its  reflection  c.an 
be  seen  here  ?  Children  rationalize  slowly, 
but  they  feel  quickly.  Their  minds  ax’c 
plastic,  and  woe  to  him  or  to  that  faith 
that  writes  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart  a  cold, 
dull,  ascetic  philosophy.  There  are  sad, 
sober  and  serious  truths  to  learn  in  this 
world,  but  he  is  the  best  armed  for  its  con¬ 
flicts  who  comes  to  it  with  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  youth  and  the  hope  of  a 
bright  future  worth  striving  for. 

This  love  of  flowers  has  led  to  a  large 
development  of  the  bu-siness  of  cultivating 
them,  and  there  are  in  this  city  and 
suburbs  and  through  the  State  many  hot¬ 
houses  and  flower  planhitioiis  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Madison,  on  the  fiords 
and  Essex  Hoad,  has  become  imted  for  the 
extent  of  its  conservatories  and  for  the 
abundance  of  cut  flowers  sent  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  other  places.  Gentlemen  of 
wealth  do  not  think  it  beneath  their  tligni- 
ty  to  engage  in  this  business,  and  it  has  in 
itself  an  attraction  outside  of  the  jirolit. 
It  adds  to  the  value  of  property  and  brings 
a  better  class  of  residents.  S'  >  we  find  that 
the  influence's  of  Nature  spiritually  and 
physically  in  this  line  of  direction  are  for 
good.  The  flower  of  J une  is  like  hope  in 
the  future,  it  invigorates  and  sustains  in 
the  present  and  gives  courage  for  the  work 
of  life : 

“  Sometimes  when  on  the  .Alpine  rose, 

The  Kohlen  sunset  loaves  its  ray. 

So  like  a  K<'m  tlie  flow'ret  (ilows, 

Wo  thither  bend  our  headlong  way ; 

And  though  we  llnd  no  treasures  there. 

We  bless  the  rose  that  shines  so  fair.” 


ISLAND  HOME. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  farm  in 
East  Tennessee.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
part  of  the  farm  which  lies  on  an  island  in 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  about  a  mile  below 
the  junction  of  the  Holston  and  French 
Bri>ad  Bivers.  It  contains  about  500  acres, 
ami  is  under  as  perfect  a  state  (>f  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  any  land  we  have  ever  seen.  When 
Mr.  Perez  Dickinson  bought  the  land,  it 
was  rough  and  waste  and  uninviting.  He 
had  an  ambition  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  Tennessee.  Corn  producing  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  forty, 
answers  many  questions.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  Mr.  Dickinson's  farm  I'ays  its 
way  up  to  this  time.  Yet  the  croi)s,  aside 
from  hLs  ornamental  work,  are  certainly 
very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  doing  this  work  for  the 
sake  of  Teimessee  ami  the  South.  Origin¬ 
ally  from  the  North,  a  student  of  Amherst, 
a  resident  in  Knoxville  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  a  standi  Union  man,  he  is  show¬ 
ing  on  benevolent  principles  what  ideas 
mty  do  for  the  South. 

The  value  of  this  farm  is  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  it  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done.  If  the  South  will  nuike  more  farms 
and  fewer  demagogues,  more  improved 
stock  and  fewer  scrub-politicians,  more 
cotton  and  less  bulldozers — if  she  will  raise 
more  useful  products  ami  k'ss  Cain,  the 
example  of  Mr.  Dickinson  will  not  lie  in 
vain,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  will  be 
less  disturbed. — Advocate. 


PLANTING  VASES  AND  RUSTIC  BASKETS. 

The  beauty  of  vases  aiid  rustic  baskets 
for  garden  (iecoratioii,  as  well  as  their  ap¬ 
propriateness,  is  S'l  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  ai'prt'ciated  that  we  need  not 
urge  their  introduction.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  t<:>  say  a  word  in  regard  to  approini- 
ateness.  Cerhiinly  nothing  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  a  tastefullv-planted  rustic  basket 
or  stand  ;  but  their  efft'ct  is  often  greatly 
marred  by  being  placed  in  imj. roper  situa¬ 
tions.  In  no  case  ought  they  to  be  intro- 
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duced  near  to  highly-architecturcd  man¬ 
sions,  or  where  the  lawn  is  highly  kept 
and  near  geometrical  flower-beds.  In  all 
such  positions,  the  chmsic  vase  should  be 
selecU'd.  Their  beautiful  form  harmonizes 
with  the  character  of  th.e  building  and  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  and  whether  filled  with 
beautiful  fiowers,  or  standing  without  a 
flower,  they  are  always  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  are  associated  with  the  symmetry 
and  architecture  of  the  building.  But 
where  the  situation  is  distant  from  the 
house,  or  even  when  the  house  is  in  the 
cottage  style,  or  where  there  is  no  attempt 
I  at  liigh-kept  grounds,  rustic  baskets  or 
stands  are  fitting  and  appropriate,  and  can 
be  introduced  with  fine  effect.  They  may 
be  more  negligently  filled,  and  with  more 
eommon  plants,  and  allowed  to  grow  more 
at  random.  In  selecting  vases,  however, 
choose  those  of  classic  form.  By  no 
means  use  the  huge  stone  tubs  which  arc 
now  so  common,  and  do  not  paint  them 
bright  red,  deep  blue,  or  bright  green,  but 
preserve  the  natural  stone  tint ;  or  if  paint¬ 
ed  at  all,  use  some  neutral  shade,  such  as 
drab  or  gray,  and  if  sanded  to  imitate 
stone,  all  the  better.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  more  disagreeable  object  than  a  bright 
red  pot  filled  perhaps  with  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers  and  overhung  with  green  foliage,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  roasted  in  tlie  blazing  sun, 
evidently  directing  attention  to  the  pot 
rather  than  the  tasteful  airangenient  of 
beautiful  flowers. — Scientific  Farmer. 

WHENCE  DOES  THE  DEW  COME? 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  soil  obtains 
water  from  the  air  at  night  by  absorption 
and  condensation  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  of  the  “  utmost  agricultural  value,”  and 
that  in  times  of  drought  this  moisture  of 
the  air  invigorates  and  sustains  plants 
which  otherwise  would  })erish.  A  more 
reasonable  conclusion  is  tlnit  the  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  surface  is  condensed 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  colder  air. 
The  phenomenon  of  so-called  “  dew  fall  ”  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  supposed  fact  that 
soil  and  plants  arc  colder  than  the  air  at 
night,  ami  so  condense  its  moisture  in  the 
form  of  “  dew.”  The  “  dew  ”  on  the  ice 
pitcher  is  the  common  illustration  to  j)rove 
the  theory  ;  but  as  wi;  have  seen,  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  case  are  the  roverse  of  those 
with  soil  and  plant,  which  are  both  warmer 
than  the  air  at  night,  while  the  ice-pitdier 
is  coldei".  Further  investigations  v.  .  re 
made  in  the  study  of  this  (]uestion.  A  iin 
box,  without  top  or  bottom,  was  tilli'd  witli 
soil  and  placed  in  growing  grass  ;  the  nc.-:t 
morning  the  grass  w’as  loaded  with  dew. 
but  not  a  trace  apjK'ared  on  the  box,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  ivas  66  deg., 
and  of  the  air  60  deg.  Tins  experiment 
was  relocated  many  times  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Then  a  loose  tin  cover  was  placed 
on  the  box  ;  in  the  morning  the  top  of  the 
cover  was  dry,  but  the  under  side  was 
“thickly  studded  with  drops  of  water” 
dew. — American  Agricultu  list. 


AMERICAN  CAMELS. 

The  camel-breeding  industry  is  promis¬ 
ing  in  Arizona.  Tlinjo  years  ago  a  herd  of 
those  animals  was  taken  to  Yuma,  tht'  in¬ 
tention  being  to  make  them  serviceable  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  attem]»t  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  the  climate  seeming  to  disagree  with 
them,  and  it  was  fouml  that  they  were  not 
so  useful  as  the  little  mules.  The  owners 
turned  the  camels  loose,  and  tlu'y  roamed 
along  the  Gila  Biver,  apparently  enjoying 
their  liberty  and  profiting  by  it.  They 
have  bred  liberally,  and  appear  to  have 
become  acclimated  and  domesticated  to 
the  region,  thriving  as  though  they  had 
been  in  their  oivn  native  Africa.  It  is 
thought  the  new  generation  of  camels  will 
be  used  to  the  alkaline  waters  peculiar  to 
the  southwestern  section,  and  can  be  made 
serviceable  in  transporting  the  mineral 
products  of  that  country  across  the  long 
deserts  of  sand,  to  places  where  they  can 
be  profitiibly  w'orked.  At  any  rate,  the 
owners  of  the  rejected  and  wandering 
beasts  feel  that  there  is  money  in  their 
camels,  and  will  hereafter  devote  some 
care  to  their  breeding. 

YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

There  is  generally  a  great  and  unneces¬ 
sary  loss  of  young  turkeys.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tender  while  they  have  their  downy 
ct>at  still  on,  and  reiiuire  great  care  and 
attention.  After  they  are  once  feathered, 
however,  they  will  care  for  themselves, 
and  are  very  strong.  AVhen  the  young 
turkeys  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  have 
ready  for  them  a  tight  and  large  coop,  with 
;  a  good  dry  board  floor.  Make  a  V-shai)ed 
run  for  them,  communicating  with  the 
coop,  which  must  lie  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  confined  at  will.  Never  let  tin  in 
out  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  and  pen 
I  them  up  early  in  tlie  evening.  If  you  are 
i  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  getting 
them  under  shelter  in  case  of  a  shower, 
then  do  not  let  them  run  at  large  at  all 
until  they  are  fully  feathered,  as  a  single 
wetting  may  cause  great  loss.  Feed  oftmi, 
and  give  a  little  at  a  time.  Curd  made  fn  an 
thick  milk,  or  stale  Inead  soaked  in  milk, 
with  onion  tops  cut  fine  and  mixed  througli, 
makes  the  best  food.  Give  sweet  milk  to 
j  drink  if  you  have  plenty.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  sjnlnkle  a  little  cayenne  pep- 
i  per  among  their  food. — Herald. 

HEALTH  OF  HORSES. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  horses  have 
‘  of  late  years  bi><*n  greatly  improved  I'y  the 
j  better  eonstruction  of  stables.  They  are 
made  more  roomy  and  lofty,  and  provided 
with  means  of  thorough  ventilation.  In 
many  new  stables  lofts  are  done  away 
with,  or  the  floor  of  the  loft  is  kept  well 
above  the  horses’  heads,  and  ample  shafts 
are  introduced  to  convey  away  foul  air. 
By  perloratcfl  bricks  and  gratings  uiuler 
!  the  mangers  and  elsewhere  round  the  walls, 
j  and  also  by  windows  and  ventilators,  abuu- 
!  dance  of  pure  air  is  secured  for  the  horses  ; 
j  while  being  intr.  >duccd  in  modersite  amount 
and  from  various  directions,  it  comes  in 
without  draught.  Too  much  draught  is  al- 
I  most  an  unknown  stable  luxury.  To  se- 
j  cure  a  constant  supi>ly  of  pure  air,  horses 
require  more  cubic  space  than  they  gcni'i- 
!  ally  enjoy.  Even  when  animals  arc  sta¬ 
bled  only  at  night,  a  miidmum  of  l,20il  cu¬ 
bic  feet  should  be  allowed.  In  England 
the  newer  cavalry  barracks  give  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1,500  feet,  with  a  ground  area  of 
fully  ninety  sejuare  feet  p('r  horse,  and  the 
be.st  hunting  and  cariiago  horse  .stables 
have  m>  more  room. — Journal  of  Chemis¬ 
try.  _ _ 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  kill 
:  weeds  as  soon  as  they  can  bo  seen,  before 
!  they  ar.‘  large  enough  ti>  offer  any  resist- 
aue'e.  The  cabbage  has  many  enemies,  but 
the  best  way  to  overcome  them  is  to  keep 
the  I'lants  growing  as  rapiiily  a.s  jiossible. 

-An  Engiish  method  of  preparing  aspara¬ 
gus  and  eggs  is  to  cut  in  piex'os  tin*  tender 
parts  of  cold  boiled  asparagus,  and  place 
them  in  a  baking-<lish  buttered  ;  season  to 
taste  with  pepjier,  salt,  and  sugar  ;  break 
fresh  eggs  over  them  without  breaking 
yolks  ;  {uit  on  a  few  lumps  of  butter,  and 
heat  in  a  hot  oven  till  the  eggs  are  cooked. 


I  Confine  fpwls  intended  for  the  table  in  a 
'darkened  place  and  give  them  plenty  r)f 
I  milk,  either  fresh,  thick  or  sour,  with  grain 
and  table  scraps,  and  you  will  have  a 
'  delicate  article  of  food,  with  no  strong 
j  “  chicken  ”  flavor  about  it. 

I  If  you  do  not  care  to  give  your  fowls 
•  their  green  food  in  the  shape  of  grass, 
!  supply  them  with  a  head  of  cabbage  each 
day.  Tie  it  up  by  the  roots  to  some  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  the  fowls  will  soon  pick 
every  piece  off  clean.  This  is  also  the 
way  to  supply  them  with  their  green  Win¬ 
ter  food. 

The  value  of  sweet  corn  as  green  food 
for  cows  cannot  be  oven'stimated.  If  the 
i  stalks  are  cut  gi  een  after  the  ears  have 
I  been  pulled  for  table  use,  there  will  be  a 
very  jierccptible  increase  of  milk,  but  if 
the  cars  are  left  on,  tliere  is  no  other  forage 
croj)  eciual  to  it.  The  cows  will  not  only 
give  moi’e  milk,  but  ther;;  will  be  more 
butter  in  the  milk.  A  small  patch  will 
1  furnish  as  much  us  one  cow  can  eat  during 
i  August  and  September,  when  pasture  is 
[short.  After  the  frost  kills  it,  it  loses  its 
j  virtue  for  feed. 

j  It  appears  that  Dr.  Pusey,  the  eminent 
I  religious  tractarian,  had  a  very  intellig«‘nt 
:  brother,  who  was  equally  i)roniinent  in  ag- 
j  ricultural  circles.  TheGountry  Gentleman 
of  the  5th  inst.  has  a  lovely  picture  of  the 
latter,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  He  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  in  18:59,  was 
twice  its  president,  and  continuously  the 
editor  of  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  its 
j  “Journal.”  He  u.sed  to  say  (Dr.  Pusey 
I  writes)  that  all  which  he  knew  about  farm- 
!  ing  he  learnt  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

■  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Jerome  Marble 
j  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  travelling  in  his 
I  own  palace  car,  is  not  oidy  positively  com- 
fortanlc,  but  coiiiparatively  cheap.  He 
j  told  a  corresitondent  of  the  Northwestern 
Lumberman  that  the  entii’c  cost  of  a  trijt 
of  seven  weelcs  made  by  himself  and 
friends,  covering  4,(HiO  miles,  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  was  b\it  a  little  over  .7=200  p(>r 
head.  The  charge  made  by  the  railroads 
'for  hauling  his  car  is  but  their  regular 
first-class  fare  for  pa.ssengers  occupying 
the  car,  provided  it  carries  a  minimum 
number  of  twelve.  Mr.  Marble  further 
said  that  his  entire  car  expenses,  exclusive 
!  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  railroad  com- 
I  panies,  but  including  board,  were  lifty- 
j  seven  cents  daily  tor  each  person.  This  is 
'  probably  dm'  to  the  party  living  on  the 
game  thi'y  shot.  The  Pullman  Company 
j-.  rep  uted  to  be  constructing  two  cxirs  on 
w’o  same  pattt'rn,  which  thi'y  will  let  to 
hunting  and  pleasure  parties  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Marble’s  car  includes  twelve 
double  berths,  and  is  in  three  compart¬ 
ments.  One  end  is  devoted  to  offices,  the 
!  othi'r  to  lavatories,  &c.  The  miildle  is  a 
!  sleeping  room  by  night,  and  luxurious 
parlor,  including  piano,  library,  &c.,  by 
day.  A  far  pleasanter  place  tui  a  wet  night, 
after  a  day’s  iccieation,  than  a  soaking 
I  tent  on  sloppy  ground. 


I  HEALTH  HAKAHRAPHS. 

I  AVay  of  Treat  iiifj  u  Hail  C'oltl. 
j  A  bad  cold,  like  measles  or  mumps,  or 
I  other  similar  ailments,  will  run  its  course 
j  of  about  ten  days  in  spite  of  wluit  may  be 
I  done  for  it,  unless  remedial  means  are  em- 
'  iiloyed  within  forty-eight  hours  after  its 
i  inception.  Many  a  useful  life  will  be  spar¬ 
ed  to  be  increasingly  useful,  by  cutting  a 
cold  short  off  in  the  following  .safe  and 
simple  manner  :  On  the  first  day  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  cold  there  is  a  very  unpleasiint  sen¬ 
sation  of  chilliness.  The  moment  you  ob- 
1  sert'e  this,  go  to  you  room  and  stay  there  ; 
j  keep  it  at  such  a  tempei  aturo  as  will  en- 
!  tirely  prevent  this  chilly  feeling,  even  if  it 
requires  a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

I  In  addition,  put  your  feet  in  hot  water, 
j  half  a  leg  deep,  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it, 
adding  hot  water  from  lime  to  time  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the  water  shall 
be  hotter  when  you  take  your  feet  out 
than  when  you  juit  them  in  it ;  then  dry 
them  thoroughly,  and  then  put  on  warm, 
thick  woolen  stockings,  even  if  it  be  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  Summer  colds  are  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  eat  not 
an  atom  of  food,  but  drink  as  largely  as 
you  desire  of  any  kind  of  warm  teas,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  not  sooner,  the 
cold  will  be  effectually  broken  without  any 
I  medicine  whatever. 

j  Physical  Fiit>ir».  of  the  Aiiierieaii  People. 

I  Mr.  George  M.  Beard  of  New’  Y'ork  in 
!  the  Atlantic  for  June,  says  : 
j  During  the  last  tw'o  decades  the  well-to- 
1  do  classes  of  America  have  been  visibly 
j  growing  stronger,  fuller,  healthier.  We 
j  wingh  more  than  our  fathers  ;  the  women 
in  all  our  great  centres  of  population  are 
yearly  becoming  more  plump  and  more 
beautiful ;  and  in  the  leading  brain-work- 
I  ing  occupations  our  men  are  also  acquir- 
I  ing  robustness,  amplitude,  and  quantity  of 
j  being.  It  could  not,  in  fact,  be  different ; 

I  for  we  have  better  food,  better  homes, 

I  more  suitable  clothing,  less  anxiety,  great¬ 
er  ease,  and  more  variety  of  healthful  ac- 
!  tivity  than  even  the  best  situated  of  our 
I  immediate  ancesti  us. 

I  While  all  brain  work  is  healthful  and 
conducive  to  longevity,  the  different  or- 
ders  of  mental  activity  differ  very  widely 
in  the  degree  of  their  health-giving  power. 
The  law  is  invariable  that  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  faculties  is  more  salutary  and 
I  more  energizing  than  the  exercise  of  the 
j  lower.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  atmos- 
j  phere  of  thought,  the  nmre  we  escape  the 
i  strifes,  the  competitions,  worryings,  and 
exhausting  disappointments— in  short,  all 
I  the  infinite  frictions,  that  inevitably  attend 
j  the  struggle  for  bread  that  all  must  have, 

;  and  the  more  we  are  stimulated  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  those  lofty  truths  for  which  so 
\  few  aspire.  The  search  for  truth  is  more 
i  healthful,  as  well  as  more  noble,  than  the 
I  search  for  gold,  and  the  best  of  all  anti- 
;  dotes  and  means  of  relief  for  nervous  dis- 
I  ease  is  found  in  philosophy. 

!  Thus  it  is  in  part  that  Germany,  which 
'  in  .scientific  and  philosopliic  discovery  does 
the  thinking  for  all  nations,  and  wiiieh  has 
added  more  to  the  world’s  stock  of  jmrely 
[  tu  iginal  ideas  than  any  other  country, 

I  Greece  alone  excepted,  is  less  nervous 
,  tlian  any  other  nation  ;  thus  it  is  also  that 
!  America,  which  in  the  same  department 
j  has  l)ut  fed  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
Germany’s  table,  has  developed  a  larger 
variety  and  number  of  functional  nervous 
I  disejiSes  than  all  other  nations  combined. 

KubieH  Treated  and  Cured  liy  Oxygen. 

We  learn,  says  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  from  the  tiazette  des  Hopitaux, 

:  that  two  Bussiun  physicians,  Schmidt  and 
j  Lebedew,  have  lately  cured,  by  the  above 
,  means,  a  young  girlf  aged  twefve.  who  had 
!  been  bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  mad  dog, 

I  The  wound  had  engaged  the  skin  and  sub- 
I  cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  had  been 
I  immediately  cauterized  by  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  cica- 
j  trizati<  m  was  complete. 

I  Scvcnti'en  days  after  the  bite  the  first 
;  symptoms  of  hydroi>hobia  devel<  iped.  The 
;  physicians  prescribed  the  inhalation  c>f 
I  o.xygen,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  i 
‘  complete  state  of  calm.  On  the  next  day  ^ 


fresh  symptoms  came  on — dysphagia,  dys- 
imoea,  tonic  convulsions,  spasm  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  muscles,  and  complete  absence  of 
sensibility.  A  fresh  inhalation  of  oxygen, 
for  forty-five  minutes,  relieved  all  the 
symptoms,  with  the  exce{)tion  of  a  slight 
degree  of  dyspna'a,  which  was  overcome 
by  the  use  of  the  monobrmnide  of  cam¬ 
phor.  The  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

Treatment  of  Diurrhiva  1>y  the  Hot-Water 
Houelie. 

The  London  YIedical  Becord  informs  us 
that  Dr.  Schorstein  of  Vienna  advises 
the  application  of  a.  douche  of  hot  water, 
under  strong  pressure,  to  the  umbilical 
region,  in  case.s  of  diarrhoea.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  at  first  50'-',  but  may  be  raised 
to  72'’.  The  duration  of  the  application 
lasts  from  three  to  five  minutes  ;  ufti'r  it 
the  patient  takes  a  hip  bath  of  50  to  62". 
This  treatment  is  generally  repeated  not 
more  than  twice  daih'.  J)ysentcric  diar- 
rlueas,  combined  with  tenesnius,  and  dys¬ 
entery  itself,  if  not  inveterate,  are  tre.ated 
in  the  same  way.  The  effect  is  very  rapid, 
and  lasts  much  longer  than  opium  treat¬ 
ment  does ;  the  pain  is  also  calmed  very 
quickly.  Tlie  author  has  also  found  this 
hot  douche  answer  in  cases  of  colic  caused 
by  biliary  calculus,  many  kinds  of  neural¬ 
gia,  sciatica  excepted,  where  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  to  remove  renal  calculi  and  gravel,  or 
long  accumulated  fecal  matter. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Iron  ill  the  AtinoKpher«s 

Observation  of  snow  collected  rui  moun¬ 
tain  tops  and  within  the  Ai’ctic  circle  far 
beyond  the  influence  of  factorii-s  and 
smoke,  oonfirm  the  sujiiiosition  that  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  iron  float  in  thi'  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  in  time  fall  to  the  earth.  Some 
ph.vsicists  believe  that  these  floating  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  are  concerned  in  the  striking 
Iihenomena  of  the  aurma.  Gronemann  of 
Gottingt'u  holds  that  streams  of  the  ]>ar- 
ticles  revolve  arouml  the  sun,  and  that 
when  pas.sing  the  earth  they  are  attracted 
to  the  poles,  and  thence  stretcli  forth  as 
long  filaments  into  space.  But  as  they 
travel  with  ifianetary  velocity  they  become 
ignited  in  our  atm(lsi>here,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  the  luminous  appearances  of  the  au- 
roi'a.  In  his  recent  voyages  I’rofessor 
Nordensk.iold  ('xamined  snow  far  in  the 
north  beyond  Spitzliergen  and  found  there¬ 
in  small  particles  of  metallie  iron,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  cobalt. — Eclectic  Ylagazine. 

AVashliigton’n  Itlrthplacc. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed 
to  a  joint  resolution  appropriating  .■?;:5,(l()0 
tor  a  monument  to  mark  the  birthplace  of 
Washington.  The  Inmsc  was  in  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Va.,  and  was  bui’iied 
while  the  great  man  was  still  a  boy.  Ylr. 
G.  W.  P.  Custis  placed  a  stone  therein  in 
1815,  with  a  suitable  insei  iption  ;  but  this, 
perhajis,  has  bemi  carried  off  in  bits  by 
sightseers. 

The  Olyiiipian  KxoaviitioiiN, 

The  last  few  weeks  have  again  been  rich 
in  “finds”  at  Olympia.  Besides  further 
portions  of  the  pediment,  many  marbles 
have  likewise  been  found  dating  from  the 
Boman  period,  among  tliem  an  c.xcellently 
preserved  head  of  the  elder  Faustina,  wife 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  neck  exactly  fits 
a  female  torso  found  in  the  exedra  of 
Hcrodes  Atticus  ;  a  headless  female  drap¬ 
ed  figure,  and  two  nude  male  torsos.  .A 
deeper  excavation  near  the  Leonidaion 
yielded  three  very  valuable  bronze  inseriit- 
tions  ;  and  at  the  southwe.st  corner  of  tiie 
Altis  were  found  many  remains  indicative 
of  the  sub'Jugaiion  of  Grei'ce  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  such  as  fragments  of  monuments, 
&c.,  with  inscriptions  ;  ojie  a  fragrant  of  a 
decree  coucerningthe  holding  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  games,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  Iionors  that  should  be  accorded  to  the 
Boman  Emperor. 

Lumber  from  Straw. 

We  read  in  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North¬ 
western  :  “A  gentleman  of  Bushnell,  Ill., 
recently  exhibited  some  samples  of  lumber 
that  have  attracted  jnucli  attention  among 
the  lumber-men,  and  which,  if  it  possesses 
all  the  virtues  that  are  claimed  for  it,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  inven¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  ever  brought  to  notice.  If 
it  is  a  success,  it  will  form  a  new  era  in  the 
art  of  building.  To  make  hai’d  wood  lum¬ 
ber  out  of  common  wheat  straw,  witli  all 
effects  of  polish  and  finish  which  is  obtain¬ 
able  on  the  hardest  of  black  walnut  and 
mahogany,  at  as  little  co.st  as  clear  pine 
lumber  can  be  made  up  for,  is  the  claim  of 
the  inventor,  and  the  samifies  of  which  he 
produces  would  go  far  toward  verifying 
his  claims.  The  jirocess  is  as  follows  :  He 
takes  ordinary  straw  board  ;  such  as  is 
usually  manufactured  at  any  pafier  mill,  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  As  many  sheets  are 
taken  as  are  required  to  make  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  lumber  desired.  These  sheets  are 
passed  through  a  chemical  solution  which 
thoroughly  softens  up  the  fibre,  and  com¬ 
pletely  saturates  it.  The  whole  is  then 
passeil  through  a  succession  of  rollers, 
dried  and  hardened  during  the  passtige,  as 
well  as  polished,  and  then  comes  out  of 
the  other  end  of  the  machine  hard,  dry 
lumber,  ready  for  use.  The  inventor  claims 
that  the  chemical  properties  hardening  in 
the  fibre  entirely  prevents  water-soaking, 
and  renders  the  lumber  combustible  only 
in  a  very  hot  fire.  The  hardened  finish  on 
the  outside  also  makes  it  impervious  to 
water.  The  samples  on  exhibition  could 
hardly  be  told  from  hard  wood  lumber, 
and  in  sawing  it  the  difference  could  not 
be  detected.” 

Improving  Cotton  Mill8. 

It  is  thought  that  before  long  the  cotton 
mills  of  New  Englaiid  will  be  built  with 
one  story,  instead  of  with  five  or  six,  as  at 
present.  The  advantages  claimed  are  in¬ 
creased  safety  and  convenience  and  a 
higher  speed  for  machinery.  The  report 
of  a  New  England  gingham  factory  on  last 
Winter’s  use  of  a  new  one-story  building 
was  that  it  covered  about  an  acre,  was 
built  of  brick  with  corner  towers  at  a  cost 
of  $23,000,  and  saved  in  gas  alone  a  sum 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
building.  The  looms  were  ilriven  at  12 
per  cent,  higher  speed  than  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  old  mill,  the  re[iairs  were  fewer, 
and  less  imperfect  work  was  turned  out. 

Coulini;  Flat-roof  House**. 

J.  T.  Goodfellow,  architect,  suggests  the 
following  as  a  means  of  relief  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive  lieat  so  commonly  experienced  in  the 
Summer  time  in  the  upper  stories  of  flat- 
roof  houses  :  “  Put  upon  the  roof  at  or 
near  its  highest  point  a  ventilator  of  gener¬ 
ous  dimensions,  say  for  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ings,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and 
five  or  six  feet  long,  so  constructed  as  to 
firevent  the  rain  from  fulling  or  spattering 
in,  ami  having  in  its  sides  openings  about 
six  to  ten  inches  wide,  running  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  ventilator.  In  the 
ceiling  or  in  the  side  walls  of  the  house  at 
some  suitable  place  at  or  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof,  make  one  or  more  open¬ 
ings  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  ventilator.  This  device  will 
cau.se  a  constant  and  copious  current  of 
fresh  air  through  the  space  above  the  up¬ 
per  story  ceiling  to  carry  off  the*  excessive 


heat  therein  gem'rated  from  the  rocif.  The 
work  can  be  done  by  any  ordinary  carpen¬ 
ter  at  a  trifling  outlay,  and  the  comfort  af¬ 
forded  in  the  top  story  rooms  during  the 
hot  Summer  months  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  expense.  The  ventilator 
and  air  inlet  to  the  space  under  the  roof 
iray  be  jirovided  with  suitable  valves  and 
cords  for  controlling  the  current  of  air 
through  it,  at  the  will  of  the  occupants  of 
the  house.” 

A  N’«‘w  Use  of  Kleetrioit.v. 

Breaking  in  horses  by  means  of  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
patent  in  this  country,  and  exception  was 
taken  to  it  as  being  both  ineffectual  and 
cruel.  It  appears,  however,  that  when 
projieiiy  carried  out  it  is  not  only  effectu¬ 
al,  but  the  reverse  of  cruel,  as  the  ardmals 
arc  so  astonished  at  the  power  displayed 
by  their  masters,  that  they  quickly  become 
docile  and  tractable.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  the  General  Omnibus  Com¬ 
pany  of  Paris,  and  the  scientific  experts 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  method  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  more  effectual  and  less  cru¬ 
el  to  the  horses  than  the  ordinary  practice. 


For  Sale  at  Peoksklll,  N.  Y. 

Lot  l.^SxlU)  foot.  House,  11  rooms.  Fine  river  and 
mountain  views.  Good  nelKliborhood.  Ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  depot  and  steamboat.  Price  $6,500. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  171,  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 

GOSPEL  IIY^MNS^ 

Tlio  Tliree  iiiiiiibri'H  of  Gaasjx'l  H>  inns,  iiitro- 
by  Messrs.  MOOOV  iV  sANkKV  at  Ue- 
ui*<‘  |>re-«*!iiiiiently  popular. 
Nlillloiis  are  already  in  use.  and  they  ean  be 
protitably  iiscmI  by  millions  more. 

Gospid  Hymns  are  issued  in  3  vols.,  desig¬ 
nated  as  No.  1,  No.  JJ,  No.  3.  I'rice  for  eaeh  : 

’tliisic  Edition,  in  Boiirds,  $o0  [iir  1(10 ;  .‘tocts.  I>j'  .Hail. 
^Vonlsonly.PiiiM’i’Covi’rs,  “  100;  (ii  ts.  “  “ 

Sold  by  1{(»oks(‘)1erK  everywhere. 

P.IGLOAY  &  YIAIN,  Publishers, 

73  KaiidoI|>li  Str<-et,  I  70  ICiiit  Ninth  Street, 
CIIIC.VGt).  I  NFW  YOUK. 


HOME  FOE  TEACHEKS.— Summer  board- 
iTl  imr  in  a  quiet  town  near  Seliooley’s  Mountain. 
Secnery  beautifui,  ciimato  inviyoratiuK.  Attractive 
iiouse  witti  mociern  eonvenience.s,  imar  dejiot,  cliureli- 
es,  and  postonioo.  Terms.  $7  per  week.  Keferences 
Siveu  and  required.  Plea.se  address 

SEMIN.YEY,  Flandi  rs,  Morris  county,  N.  .T. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 


Hiseases,  like  rivers,  siirin»f  from  small  causes. 
The  roarliiK  river  may  not  be  easily  diverted  from  Its 
course,  nor  the  nefrlccted  disense  from  its  destructive 
work,  'raken  in  time,  disease,  wlilch  is  merely  au 
interrupted  function,  may  bo  averted  by  the  use  of 
Nature’s  remedy, 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  combines  the  medicinal  I'ropertU  s  of  the  best  min¬ 
eral  waters  in  the  world. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14TH  STUKET  AND  (i'ril  .VVENI’p:,  N.  Y,, 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
HATS  AND  SPRING  MILLINERY  NOW  OPEN. 

LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES. 

IN  OPERA  AND  SPRING  SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

Black  Dress  Silks^ 
Black  Dress  Goods. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY 
EVERY  EUROPEAN  STEA.MER. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  and  SPECIAL 
CARE.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


Hstablislic'd  181.5. 


BRUNER  &  MOORE, 

Sos.41&43W.14tliSt.,N.I., 

lictu'cen  tilth  and  (ith  Ares,, 

.MAXUFACTUIlEidS, 


EITHIXOS. 

I'KKDPiUIt’K  KKl’l'KL  of  London,  and  343 
Ilroadway,  New  Y’ork,  invites  tlie  attention  of  all 
wlio  are  Interested  in  Enpravln"s  to  ills  Inrite  and  line 
j  collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarci'  impressions 
i  from  tlie  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
;  flourisliod  in  the  sixtccntli,  seveutcenth,  ami  eiglit- 
'  eentli  centuries.  Cnrrcfpomh-nce  is  incited,  and  visitor.s 
j  will  lie  at  .all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


Have  now  on  hand  a  Yury  liarge 
Assortment  of  >EAV  TATTKIINS  of 
the  LATEST  STYLES  of 

ARTISTIC  FURNITOBE 

AT 


ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  Ayo  VFGEIABZB 

s  ]DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

4  Over  11,000  in  use. 

I’riic  BEST  in  llic  .llarket, 

J  Made  en t i rely  of  Onlra n Iznl  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular.  Adilress 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Estrublislied  4^1  Years. 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Also  a  Good  Assortment  of  WELL- 
MADE  FUENITUKE  at  Low  Prices, 
snitahle  for  FLATS  and  COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


ETEAS 


suiqillcil  to  consumers  at  prices 
lower  l/iiin  envr  knoiim  before. 
These  fine  qualities  seldom 
reach  the  Interior,  being  solil  ohl  .•  in  large  cities  and 
among  tlie  very  wealtliy.  Send  for  reduced  price  list, 
and  compare  with  other  hoi  ses. 


('(i\si3iF.iis’  nifoiimti  TKA  mm\, 


P.  O.  Box  4236. 


8  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a  ! 
good  assortment  of  TRUNKS — Engli.sli  Leather,  Mo-  j 
rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  iliie  English  Locks.  l 
ST.VTE  ROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS.  RUG  STRAPS,  i 
SH.\WL  WRAPS,  etc.,  adapted  to  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel. 


Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 


JOHN  CATTXACH, 

MANUFACTUREU  AND  IMPORTER, 

No.  736  Broadway,  near  Astor  Place. 


C-YKIIYING  UNITKH  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  Y'ORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  I'iers  30  nml  31,  North  ICiver. 


AMEN  WARD  &  CO., 

75&77  Spring  St.,  II.V. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTiSTiO  FURNITURE 


In  Eastlake.  Queen  Anne,  nml 
Original  Designs  ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  SOO.  !«70,  !SS()  ;  Excursion,  !«tl  30  to  i#140. 
Second  Cabin,  1*40.  Steerage,  1*138. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNE.SDAY. 

From  Pier  40,  North  Viiver. 

Cabin,  S-a.l  and  rSl!.'.  Excursion,  SI  OO  and  $130. 
Steerage,  rS’JS.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Dates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

^ENEELirS  BELlsr” 

The  genuin-' .Troy  Fhureh  Hells,  known  to  theT>ub- 
lie  since  1830,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otuers.  Catalogues  tree.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  elllier  Troy,  or  YVest  Troy,  N.  Y'. 

MLNEELY  &  COMPANY, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Pflls  t.f  I’lire  Copp.T  ;i..i  Till  1  r  I'hurrlii*,, 
Fire  Alann-,  Farms,  etc.  EfLUl 
\V.\l:l!.\N’TEI).  Fatal. .cm.  s.  iit  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


XIEJVEKLY  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BEI.LS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHiriiCH  HELLS. 
tfir  Catalogue  sent  free  to  jiarties  needing  bells. 


GEO.  'WOODS  &  CO.’S 


The  productions  of  this  house  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  thorouphness  of  con^trurtion  and 
elaborate  finish  in  every  mechanical  and  musical  detail.  They  commend  themseives  to  the  Musical  Critic 
and  Art  Lover,  and  their  substantial  qualities  are  such  that  one  will  outlast  several  of  the  ordinary  or 
inferior  instruments  so  largely  sold. 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO.’S  UPRIGHT  PIANOS  POSSESS 

XJiicxamplctl  StrenjitlY  aiitl  Wolirtity, 

A.  IVYost  T5ca\itll'vil  (fatality  of  rTono,  anti  tlio 
Brlnsmead  I*erfeot  Clieclc  ItopcatliiR  Action. 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO.’S  PARLOR  ORGANS 

HAVE  BOTH  PIPE  AND  REED  STOPS, 

And  arc  unequalled  tor  their  great  variety  of  iiiunical  elTecfs. 

They  employ  the  only  successful  combination  of  Pipes  anti  Kecds.  and  .are  piirch.ised  bv  advanced 
musicwns  in  ail  quarters  ef  the  globe,  and  recognized  by  them  as  being  the  most  cuuqi.ete  iiistrument  t'.  be 
found  in  anv  countrv.  No  one  lihuuUl  purrhase  a  I’arlor  OrKan  M'ltnont  <*xaiiiinin;j 
tliene  reiiiarkiible  instrunirnts.  GEORGE  WOODS  it  CO.,  Camoridgepoi:,  Muss. 

60S  Washington  Street,  Boston.  W.YlJElUiOMS.  yj  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Liberal  Terms  to  Agents,  who  aro  wanted  in  every  city  where  these 
instruments  are  not  represented. 
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LETTEU  FKOM  CEXTKAL  XEW  YORK. 

By  Professor  Kears  of  Hamilton  College. 

Dion  Church-  Mr.  Sprecher’s  Call — Cazenovia,  Dr.  | 
Knox’s  Address — Installation  at  Cortland — Clin¬ 
ton,  Cottage  Seminary — Oneida  Community. 

By  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  the  general  depression  of  business,  the  new 
Illon  church  finds  itself  so  burdened  with 
debt  as  to  imperil  its  existence.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  a  large  amount,  considered  good  at 
the  time,  have  turned  out  to  be  valueless; 
the  resources  of  the  congregation  are  but 
moderate,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  position,  have  re¬ 
solved  to  do  what  they  can  to  aid  in  saving 
the  church.  Nearly  three  thousand  dollars 
In  the  liands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pi;esbyte- 
ry  from  the  sale  of  extinct  churches  and  oth¬ 
er  Church  property,  has  been  appropriated  to 
this  object,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of 
the  debt,  which  is  816,000,  be  raised.  The 
Ilion  church  itself  hopes  to  raise  $8,000,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  sought  among  the  dit- 
teront  churches  of  tlie  Presbytery.  Every 
friend  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  Ctiurclj  in  that  great  manufacturing 
centre,  must  wish  the  effort  success.  Utica 
Presbytery  is  willing  to  share  the  honor  and 
the  burden  with  an\'  outside  of  its  bounds, 
licv.  S.  P.  Sprecher  of  Utica,  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Sprecher’s  unanimous  call  to  the  large 
and  important  Chambers  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  appreciated  by  his  friends  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  pulpit  of  that  city  would  be  en¬ 
riched  by  his  presence ;  certainly  we  in  this 
neighborhood  would  be  impoverished  by  the 
removal  of  one  so  genial  out  of  the  pulpit, 
and  80  eloquent  and  instructive  in  it.  We 
trust  he  will  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose 
to  remain  with  us. 

The  journey  from  Utica  to  Elmira  by  the 
Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Elmira  railroad,  is  tlirough 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  this 
picturesque  part  of  the  State.  The  road  runs 
ou  high  ground  most  of  the  way,  and  the  out¬ 
look  over  cultivated  valleys  and  wooded 
slopes  and  thriving  villages,  with  their  ever 
recurring  churcli  spires,  and  the  broad,  mir¬ 
ror  like  surface  of  a  peaceful  lake,  blending 
with  the  sky  and  thus  closing  up  the  back¬ 
ground,  often  furnishes  scenes  such  as  the 
ideal  touches  of  the  painter  would  fail  to 
improve. 

Attracted  by  the  invitation  of  that  most 
genial  of  men,  Dr.  Torrey,  and  the  prospect 
of  hearing  an  address  before  the  Cazenovia 
Seminary  by  Dr.  Knox  of  Elmira,  I  stopped 
off  at  this  village.  The  chill  air  without, 
voi^ging  towards  frost,  was  forgotten  in  the 
kindly  warmth  of  the  ministerial  fireside, 
and  the  charm  of  converse  in  such  a  circle. 

Ur,  Knox’s  address  was  characteristic  of 
the  man ;  it  was  acute,  vigorous,  whole  ome, 
besides  possessing  that  element  of  popularity 
which  we  call  rac3’.  The  subject  was  “  The 
Bright  and  Dark  Sides  of  our  Civilization,” 
fairly  stating  and  acknowledging  the  evil, 
but  asserting  and  demonstrating  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  good  element  in  society.  Tlie 
address  was  heard  by  a  large  audience,  and 
the  public  appreciation  of  it  is  shown  by  its 
appearance  in  full  in  the  Cazenovia  paper. 

Chzonovia  Seminarj’  which  has  already  cele¬ 
brated  itS-Semi-centennial,  which  has  educat¬ 
ed  more  than  half  a  myriad  of  our  youth, 
which  has  sent  out  such  men  as  Dr.  Knox 
and  General  Hawley  (whose  splendid  utter¬ 
ances  at  Al))any  on  government  and  law  have 
thrilled  the  land), — Cazenovia  Seminary  is  so 
embarrassed  financially  that  it  is  in  danger 
of  passing  under  the  Sheriff’s  hammer.  Can¬ 
not  some  friend  of  secondary  education,  if 
not  in  the  Methodist  Church,  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  then  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
it  might  just  as  well  belong,  appear  for  its 
rescue  ?  Tlie  amount  of  money  necessary  is 
bul  trifling,  compared  with  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  be  secured,  as  well  as  the 
honorable  memories  which  would  be  perpetu- 
ateti. 

From  Cazenovia  to  Cortland  is  a  ride  of  but 
two  or  throe  hours,  but  it  brings  us  across 
the  boundaries  of  .Sj’racuse  Presbj'terj*,  and 
within  those  of  Binghamton  Presbj-teiy.  Here 
a  committee  of  the  latter  body  was  engaged 
in  installing  Bev.  Mr.  Hutton,  latelj’  of  Troj', 
over  the  churcli  in  Cortland,  made  vacant 
Inst  Fall  bv'  the  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Thomas 
StiTct,  D.D.  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  presided 
and  proposed  tlie  constitutional  questions; 
Rev.  Edward  Reed,  of  the  Collegiate  Reform- 
ad  church.  New  York  citj’,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon;  Rev.  .John  McVe.y  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor;  and  the  Rev.  George  Bayliss  the 
charge  to  tlie  people.  The  ministers  of  other 
denominations  in  Cortland  and  your  corres¬ 
pondent  aided  in  other  parts  of  the  .service. 
The  sermon  was  evangelical,  earnest  and  de¬ 
vout,  on  Heb.  xii.  subject.  Heaven: 

the  place,  the  compan,y,  and  the  title  to  it  in 
the  blood  of  the  new  Covenant.  The  charges 
were  most  appropriate  and  impressive.  Ten¬ 
der  references  wore  made  to  the  work  and 
worth  of  Dr.  Street,  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  removal.  The  house  was  full;  the  floral 
decorations  and  the  music  were  admirable. 
1  printed  programme  distributed  at  the  door, 
showed  the  attention  to  detail  with  which  the 
whole  occasion  was  managed.  Mr.  Hutton 
has  the  warmest  wishes  of  his  brethren  for 
fcis  success  in  his  new  field,  on  which  he  has 
already  made  an  excellent  impression. 

The  plans  of  the  enlarged  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  meeting 
of  last  February  are  rapidly  maturing.  A 
meeting  of  representative  members  of  this 
oommitte*?  was  held  in  Syracuse  on  the  18th 
sod  19th  of  .Tune,  in  which  very  important 
work  was  planned  and  partly*  done.  As  soon 
as  eomplctcd  the  whole  will  be  laid  before 
the  public,  and  their  assent  may  be  regarded 
as  secure  in  advance. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

Dear  Eranyelist :  Allow  me  conscientiously' 
M  intrude  a  moment  to  ask  a  question. 

Why  do  so  many  of  our  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
men,  and  superintendents  of  Sabbath-schools, 
esc  the  version  of  the  Prayer  taught  by  our 
Lord  as  found  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer-book 
instead  of  the  translations  in  our  Bibles  ? 

In  other  words,  why  quote  verbatim  King 
James’  translation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  use  the  Bishop's  Bible  for  the 
Loid’s  Prayer  ?  Thrice  have  I  heard  it  so 
used  in  Saratoga  since  the  General  Assembly 
opened  its  sessions,  and  frequently  elsewhere. 

Now  I  ask  for  information.  Why  do  Pres- 
hyterions  do  this  ?  they  are  not  given  thus  to 
misquote  the  Scriptures,  and  I  do  not  com- 
ftebend  it. 

L  cannot  think  it  is  because  of  ignorance. 


nor  altogether  a  preference  for  the  Pr.ayer- 
book. 

Lest  some  misunderstand,  I  refer  to  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  Opheileniata. 

The  Prayer-book  version  is:  “And  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us.” 

According  to  Matthew  we  have :  “Forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.” 

Luke  says:  “Forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we 
also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.” 

Can  your  readers  be  informed  as  to  which 
translation  the  new  revision  of  the  Bible  will 
favor  ?  A  Pbesbytebian  Woman. 

Saratoga  Springs,  May  26tU,  1879. 


LETTER  FROM  SEDALIA,  MISSOURI. 

This  new  city  continues  its  rapid  and 
healthy  growth :  this  year  chiefly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  pleasant  little  homes  of  their  own 
for  a  multitude  of  young  families,  of  railroad 
men  and  mechanics.  It  is  fast  sloughing  off 
its  pioneer  roughs,  and  filling  up  with  useful 
citizens,  who  take  their  places  and  part  in 
tne  churches.  These  are  mostly  j’oung  peo¬ 
ple,  and  most  eager  listeners  and  learners. 

The  State  Sabbath-school,  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Temperance  organizations,  have 
recently  held  their  meetings  here,  and  left  a 
most  happy  influence.  The  various  churches 
arc  all  supplied  with  pastors,  who  work  zeal¬ 
ously  in  their  own  fields  and  harmoniously  in 
every  common  work.  In  the  State  Sabbath- 
school  Convention  there  was  an  emphatic  and 
general  expression  that  the  man  who  does  not 
love  his  own  Church,  and  work  with  and  for 
it,  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  anywhere.  He 
that  careth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold,  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel. 

The  Baptist  pioneer  of  this  region  was  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Browne  from  New  York.  His 
own  hands  ministered  to  his  necessities.  He 
was  eminentlj’  successful  in  laying  founda¬ 
tions  ;  and  when  Sedalia  sprang  up  and  took 
in  his  little  farm,  he  built  a  church  upon  it, 
gathered  a  second  church  and  gave  it  to  them, 
and  helped  them  get  a  pastor,  and  when,  as 
now,  they  prefer  it,  he  ministers  to  them 
himself  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness. 

The  Congregational  church  has  Rev.  C.  L. 
Mitchell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  that  State,  for 
its  pastor,  an  able,  orthodox,  conservative, 
young  man. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  met  with  a 
great  loss  in  the  death,  in  Colorado,  of  R.  P. 
Garrett,  Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  of  great  prom¬ 
ise,  who  was  a  vigorous  helper  in  religious 
work.  As  the  leading  law  firm  liere  has  sep¬ 
arated  and  gone  into  politics,  and  one  of 
them  gone  to  Kansas  City,  there  is  “room 
enough  at  the  top  ”  for  a  firm  of  mark  and 
capacity,  with  a  successful  experience,  and 
with  firm  moral  and  religious  principle,  to  en¬ 
ter  at  once  on  a  successful  practice. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Shockley  came  here  from  the 
East  two  years  ago,  .as  pastor  of  the  Presbj*- 
terian  church,  and  entered  at  once  on  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  usefulness,  peculiar  to  a  new  commu¬ 
nity  in  a  transition  period.  Able,  earnest, 
and  devoted,  he  has  made  every  effort  tell  to 
good  advantage,  and  has  now  a  band  of  ear¬ 
nest  workers,  where  before  was  indolence 
and  distraction.  A  lady  and  gentleman  of 
the  church  have  given  a  fine-toned  bell ;  the 
house  of  worship,  always  the  neatest  in  the 
place,  has  been  renovated ;  a  cosy  parsonage 
has  been  built;  and  Pastor  Shockley,  with 
his  pleasant  famllj"  around  him,  seems  most 
happy  in  his  position  and  his  work. 

Six  parsonages  and  several  churches  have 
been  built  the  past  j’ear;  other  churches 
have  been  renovated,  and  our  religious  future 
here  seems  quite  hopeful. 

One  special  want  is  a  greater  circulation  of 
good  religious  newspapers.  There  isnotlilng 
else  that  would  diffuse  intelligence  so  widelv- 
and  awaken  so  mucli  spirit  and  activitj*  in  all 
religious  matters  as  a  good  Presbyterian  pa¬ 
per.  If  you  could  secure  the  circulation  of 
one  hundred  more  copies  of  The  Evangelist 
in  this  citj’,  it  would  do  us  far  more  good 
than  a  gift  of  the  money  it  would  cost. 


CHURCH  BURNED  IN  THE  WOODS  OP 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

At  Crofton,  a  station  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  our  little  missionarj- 
church  of  only  nineteen  members  liad  nearly 
completed  their  house  of  worship,  having  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  their  utmost,  and  were 
just  really  to  plaster  it,  when  it  was  burned. 
The  woods  around  them  were  all  on  fire,  and 
the  village  and  lumber-mill  barelj’  escaped. 

Two  years  ago  this  village  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  and  thej’  have  just  begun  to  recover 
from  the  loss.  There  is  no  church  edifice  in 
the  place,  and  the  school-house  is  totally*  un¬ 
fit  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  people  are 
poor,  being  most  of  them  in  debt  on  their 
homesteads,  and  have  a  debt  of  $250  on  their 
church,  which  they  expected  would  bo  paid 
by  our  Board  of  Church  Erection.  If  they 
are  not  aided  they  cannot  rebuild  for  some 
years. 

I  assured  them  I  would  ask  our  people  to 
help  them  rebuild.  Send  whatever  j  ou  may 
please  to  contribute  to  Hon.  William  0. 
Hughart,  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hughart  will  see  that  it  is  properly  ex¬ 
pended  for  that  poor  and  needy  people. 

H.  H.  NOBTHBOP,  Missionary  to  Eeeble  Churches. 


THE  FREEDMEN’S  COMMITTEE. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  some 
time  since  abandoned  its  work  at  Bluffton, 
S.  C.,  including  “Bluffton  Institute,”  Rev.  J. 
D.  Robertson  principal ;  and  that  any  solici¬ 
tation  of  funds  for  work  among  the  Freedmen 
at  Bluffton,  or  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  must  be 
considered  as  for  work  not  under  care  of  said 
Committee,  from  which  said  Robertson  no 
longer  holds  a  Commission. 

In  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen, 

ELLIOT  E.  SWIFT,  Chairman. 

A.  C.  M'CLELLAND,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June,  1879. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  Tioga  County  Sab¬ 
bath  School  Convention  was  held  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  this  village  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  under  the  auspices 
of  P.  C.  Peterson,  who  presided  with  ability 
in  the  absence  of  R.  W.  Clinton,  President  of 
Newark  Valley.  We  had  a  very  interesting 
session.  Mr.  Danforth  of  Elmira,  the  great 
Sabbath-school  worker,  was  present  through 
the  session  and  gave  us  a  good  talk  on  Sab¬ 


bath-school  work.  We  <lid  not  have  as  large 
a  turn  out  as  we  expiicted,  but  those  that  at¬ 
tended  were  well  paid  for  tlie  time  thus  spent. 
Wo  adjourned  to  meet  in  Spencer  one  year 
from  this,  trusting  we  may  have  a  good  time 
there.  I  am  as  ever  yours,  T,  C. 


THE  AtTlOX  OF  THE  .ASSEMBLY. 

Editor  New  York  Evangelist :  I  send  you  the 
action  of  the  late  General  Assembly  in  respect  to 
Theatres;  and,  also,  in  respect  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  these  important 
papers  to  the  ehurehes  through  your  columns,  and 
oblige  Yours,  very  trulj', 

Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Stated  Clerk. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1879. 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  re¬ 
ported 

Overture  No.  14,  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  Theatre  and  tlie  Opera,  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Assembly.  In  reporting 
this  resolution  for  adoption,  your  Committee 
think  it  wise  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
churches  to  those  grounds  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  easily  overlooked,  on  which  the  As¬ 
sembly  based  their  dlsapproliation  of  these 
forms  of  entertainment.  They^  recommend 
that  the  following  minute  be  recorded,  with 
the  intent  that  the  pastors,  at  their  discre¬ 
tion,  may  read  it  from  tlicir  pulpits : 

The  General  .\ssenibly  affectionately  re¬ 
quest  all  the  churche.s  and  churcli-morabcrs 
under  their  care  to  weigli  and  make  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  following  principles  and  consider¬ 
ations  : 

1.  Christian  piety  does  not  consist  in  any 
merely  outward  jiroprieties,  but  chiefly  in 
those  renewed  and  positive  affections  and 
principles  which  attend  the  life  of  Christ  in 
the  souls  of  his  people. 

2.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  look  directly,  as  God  alone  can, 
upon  the  affections  and  principles  by  which 
her  members  are  controlled ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  a  sense  of  common  infirmity  prompts  all 
good  men  to  judge  charitably  each  other’s 
characters,  it  conies  to  pass  that  the  mere 
extemal  projiriety  which  avoids  gross  sin, 
possesses  with  men  a  Christian  currency  and 
acceptableness  wtiieh  it  can  by  no  means 
have  with  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  that  we 
might  live  unto  him. 

:i.  Since  Christians  are  of  necessity  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  those  who  are  not 
Christians,  and  since,  especially,  in  matters 
that  are  not  covered  by  specific  divine  law, 
men's  views  of  what  is  externally  proper,  are 
so  largely  affected  by  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  community  about  them,  it  further 
comes  to  pass  that  neither  the  Bible,  nor  the 
Church,  nor  the  thoughtful  consciences  of 
Christians,  but  worldly'  usage  is  allowed  to 
define  those  limits  of  external  propriety  to 
which  a  Christian  ma3’  reputably  go. 

4.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  forms  of 
dangerously  worldly  indulgence  come  to  be 
included  as  allowable  elements  of  Christian 
living.  No  one  would  claim  that  the  divine 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  new 
heart  of  a  Christian  would,  of  itself,  lead  to 
entertainments  whose  prevailing  influence 
over  those  who  partake  of  them,  and  signal¬ 
ly  over  many  of  those  who  provide  them,  is 
like  that  which  the  theatre  and  the  opera  are 
known  to  exert.  Surely  no  Christian  will 
maintain  that  ids  devotion  to  Christ  binds 
him  to  use  and  encourage  these  forms  of 
entertainment.  At  most,  he  defends  them, 
and  b3'  the  plea,  that  they  are  not  so  wrong 
that  to  love  them,  resort  to  them,  and  up¬ 
hold  them, -disproves  piety. 

This  .Assembly  raise  their  affectionate  warn¬ 
ing  against  that  whole  principle  of  living 
which  sets  aside  the  sacred  and  inspiring  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  life  wholly  Christ’s,  in  the 
interest  of  any  gratifications  which  arc  at 
the  same  time  gratuitous  and  of  harmful  ten¬ 
dency.  It  is  true  indeed  that  men  can  find, 
or  can  make,  temptations  in  forms  of  action 
which  arc  of  indispensable  use;  and/ hat  fact 
in  no  way  forbids  a  Christian  to  share  in  such 
necessary  acts.  Thus  the  avarice  of  some  men 
and  the  gluttony  of  others  do  not  forbid  Chris¬ 
tians  to  use  food  or  mone3'.  But  when  a  form 
of  action  is  uncommanded  and  entirely  volun¬ 
tary,  being  chosen  only  for  the  pleasure  which 
it  gives,  it  can  claim  no  allowance  from  a 
loyal  Christian  conscience,  unless  it  commend 
itself  to  the  most  enlightened  and  enlarged 
Christian  love  for  Chrint.  for  holiness,  and  for 
the  souls  of  men. 

In  view  of  this  simple,  fundamental,  and 
far-reaching  princii)le,  so  frequentl3’  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  New  Testament,  the  A.ssembh*  now 
appeal  to  all  the  pastors,  sessions,  and  church- 
members  under  their  care,  that  they  discour¬ 
age,  in  all  earnest  and  consistent Va\'S,  the 
resort  of  Christians  and  their  families  to  the 
Theatre  and  to  the  Opera. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  with  these 
many  other  forms  of  public  and  social  amuse¬ 
ment  which  on  account  of  their  known  prac- 
ticid  tendenc3',  are  eiuially  precluded  ly  the 
same  i>rinciple.  But  no  list  of  such  unwhole¬ 
some  gratilications  could  possibly  be  made 
complete.  The  Assembly  therefore  arc  not 
to  be  thought  to  be  endorsing  any  worldly 
usage  of  which  the3'  now  omit  to  speak  ;  but 
they  consider  that’ there  are  special  reasons 
for  calling  attention  to  those  two  forms  of 
recreation  which  have  been  named.  They  are 
very  prevalent,  and  ver3'  seductive :  the3'  are 
notably  unfriendly  to  personal  spirituality,  to 
the,  sale  training  of  children  and  youth,  to 
the  just  and  predominant  interest  of  the 
Church’s  members  in  the  Cliurch’s  own  meet¬ 
ings  for  simple  and  unartistic  prayer  and 
praise,  and  to  a  healthful  taste  for  the  di¬ 
rect  and  spiritual  exercises  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  publicly 
partaken  of  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude, 
and  therefore  they  exert  such  a  power  of 
misleading  example,  as  hardly  belongs  to  any 
other  form  of  worldliness.  And,  fln.ally,  they 
are  very  commonly  excused  by  abstract  pleas 
which  overlook  entirel3’  their  known  and 
settled  practical  tendency.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  the  Assembly  count  it  their  duty  to  ut¬ 
ter  in  regard  to  them  a  tender  but  explicit 
warning.  The  prayerful  and  considerate  at¬ 
tention  of  pastors  and  people  is  accordingly 
called  to  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  increased  attend¬ 
ance  of  church-members  at  the  theatre  and  opera, 
the  Assembiy  bear  earnest  and  solemn  testimony 
against  this  practice  as  inconsistent  with  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  since  it  not  only  gives  countenance  and 
support  to  an  institution  justly  described  by  a 
former  Assembly  as  a  school  of  immorality,  but  is 
in  itself  spiritually  hurt.ful,  and  tends  to  obliterate 
the  line  which  should  always  be  plainly  visible 
between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  world. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  following  minute  and  resolutions  re¬ 
specting  the  Christian  Sabbath : 

The  Assembly  regard  with  very  great  sym¬ 
pathy  the  present  extensive  revival  of  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Christian  and 
American  Sabbath,  and  cordially  respond  to 
the  invitation  to  Christian  cooperation  in  this 
great  cause,  which  they  have  received  from 
their  sister  Assembly.  To  this  end,  they  in¬ 
vite  to  the  following  resolutions,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and 
churches  under  their  care : 

Resolved,  1.  That,  in  view  of  the  manifest  and 
indispensable  importance  of  the  Sabbath  institu¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  welfare  of  our  own  modern  na¬ 
tion  and  people  in  all  their  relations,  the  authori¬ 
tative  announcement  of  the  Sabbath  law  in  the 
Ancient  Pentateuch  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  unanswerable  proofs  that  the  Bible 
and  our  religion  are  from  God. 

Resolved,  2.  That,  in  view  both  of  this  divine 
law  and  of  its  evident  enduring  necessity,  the  As¬ 
sembly  unjoin  on  ministers,  parents,  tea<“ner8,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  on  all  Christians  under  their  care, 
that  they  practice  and  teach,  as  abiding  moral 
duty,  the  scrupulous  oijservance  of  the  Christian 
day  of  rest  and  worship. 

Resolved,  3.  That  the  Assembly  address  to  the 
young,  especially,  a  warning  against  that  error, 
which  of  late  has  grown  so  Iwld  and  prevalent,  by 
which  the  moral  and  abiding  substance  of  indis¬ 
pensable  Sal>bath  duty  is  speciously  confounded 
with  circumstances  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  to  the 
destruction,  in  many  minds,  of  all  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  to  keep  the  Fourth  Commandment 

Resolved,  4.  That,  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
grave  error,  the  sympathy  of  this  Assembly  and  of 


our  churches  is  plcdgoil  to  every  wise  endeavor 
to  maintain  in  our  land  the  unc-ei'einonial  but  rea¬ 
sonable,  divine,  and  lasting  authority  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  rost-da3'. 

Resolved,  a.  That,  while  carefully  denying  to 
civil  law  all  right  to  inii>o.se,  or  to*  meddle  with, 
religious  duty,  the  Assembly  uphold  the  necessity 
of  such  legislation  as  guards  the  people’s  day  of 
rest  and  religion  ;  and  heartily  commend  all  earn¬ 
est  and  prudent  efforts  juit  forth  in  any  communi¬ 
ty  for  making  such  legislation  effective. 

They  reported  also. 

Overture  2io.  17,  being  a  resolution  referred 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Assembly,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  they  recommend : 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly,  believing 
that  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  church-members, 
of  reading  secular  papers  on  the  Habbath-day  is 
alarmingly  on  the  increase;  and  believing,  also, 
that  it  is  a  grievous  injury  to  the  personal  piety  of 
the  readers,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  m  every  community,  would  deprecate  this 
practice,  and  would  urge  upon  ail  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  the  spread  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  world,  to  refrain  from  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  discounte¬ 
nance  it. 

Tho  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures  were  severally  adopted. 


Another  Veto. 

On  Monday  President  Hayes  sent  in  to  the 
House  his  veto  of  the  “Act  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  certain  Judicial  expenses.”  He 
says  the  bill  appropriates  82,690,000  for  Ju¬ 
dicial  expenses  up  to  June  30,  1880.  If  this 
})art  of  the  bill  stood  alone  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  it.  It  contains,  however,  other 
l»rovisions.  He  refers  to  his  previous  veto 
of  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
bill  and  the  failure  to  pass  it  over  the  veto. 
The  election  laws  therefore  remain  in  full 
force.  The  bill  before  him  dues  not  seek  to 
repeal  the  election  laws,  but  to  defeat  their 
enforcement.  The  President  then  quotes 
the  obnoxious  sections,  which  are  calculated 
to  defeat  tho  law.  Under  the  existing  laws 
tho  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appropri¬ 
ations  required  for  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  election  laws  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  enforcement.  The  right  and  duty 
to  appoint  the  general  and  special  de])uty 
marshals  which  they  provide  for  would  still 
remain,  and  tho  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  would  also  be  emiiowered  to 
incur  the  requisite  liability  for  their  compen¬ 
sation.  But  the  second  section  of  this  bill 
contains  a  prohibition  not  found  in  any'  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  Its  design  is  to  render  the 
election  laws  inoperative  and  a  dead  letter 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  sought  to 
accomplish  this  by  omitting  to  appropriate 
money  for  their  enforcement  and  by  express¬ 
ly  prohibiting  any  department  or  officer  of 
the  Government  from  incurring  any  liability 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  26  of  tho 
Revised  Statutes,  authorizing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  payment  of  general  or  special  depu¬ 
ty  marshals  for  seivice  on  election  days  until 
appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  such  liability 
shall  have  first  been  made. 

The  President  is  called  upon  to  give  his 
approval  to  enactments  which  in  effect  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  means  of  executing  the  law 
as  it  is  on  the  statute  books,  and  which  the 
Constitution  requires  him  to  see  executed. 
This  he  cannot  do. 

Siilllvau’H  March. 

Elmira  is  making  preparations  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Newtown  in 
August,  and  expects  a  crowd  of  50,000  people, 
including  President  Hayes,  ex-Gov.  Seymour, 
ex-Congressman  Ellis  H.  Roberts  and  Doug¬ 
lass  Campbell  of  New  York,  are  to  bo  among 
the  orators  of  tho  occasion,  and  a  monument 
60  feet  high  is  to  be  dedicated.  It  was  at 
Newtow’ii  (now  Elmira),  August  29,  1779,  that 
Gen.  Sullivan  broke  the  power  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  and  avenged  the  Wyoming  massacre  of 
the  year  before.  With  5000  continental  troops, 
Sullivan  drove  1500  Indians  and  Tories  from 
the  intrenched  position  chosen  for  them  by 
Brant  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  though  it  was 
not  accomplished  until  after  a  hard  day’s 
fight.  Sullivan  afterward  swept  through  tho 
deserted  Indian  villages  with  flame  and  sword, 
destroying  their  waving  harvests  and  or¬ 
chards,  and  killing  every  Indian  found,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  old  women.  The  Indians  and 
Tories  were  chased  to  the  British  stronghold 
at  Niagara,  and  after  this  pitiless  punish¬ 
ment,  never  became  as  troublesome  again  to 
the  frontier  settlements  of  that  day.  The  de¬ 
structive  march  is  to  be  celebrated,  not  only 
in  Elmira,  but  afterward  in  tho  towns  now 
lying  along  its  course.  Sept.  3d  there  will  be 
a  fine  historical  celebration  in  Waterloo,  and 
perhaps  at  other  points  in  Seneca  county, 
preparations  for  which  are  now  going  forward. 
Whoever  has  a  fact  or  a  tradition  pertaining 
to  the  revolutionary  history  of  that  region,  let 
him  now  record  it. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Tlie  public  mind  experiences  a  sense  of  re¬ 
lief  that  the  m3’ster3’  of  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Dr.  Hull  is  at  last  resolved.  It  turns  out  that 
the  murderer  (instead  of  being,  as  had  been 
rashly  intimated,  an  inmate  of  the  house)  was 
a  very  low  and  vulgar  criminal  indeed — a  mu¬ 
latto  b3’  the  name  of  Chastine  Cox,  who  had 
been  formerl3’ employed  as  a  waiter.  Fleeing 
to  Boston  with  his  victim’s  watch  and  portions 
of  her  jewelry,  his  necessities  compelled  him 
to  offer  a  cameo  pin  at  a  pawnshop  on  the 
Monday  after  tho  murder.  A  description  of 
the  articles  which  was  circulated  led  to  tho 
discover3'  that  the  property  pawned  was 
that  of  the  murdered  lad3’,  and  the  clue 
thus  established  was  diligently  worked  until 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  when  the  wretch 
was  caught  with  Mrs.  Hull’s  watch  and  chain 
in  his  possession.  He  confessed  to  the  crime, 
and  thus  the  innocent  husband,  and  a  score  of 
equally  Innocent  persons  about  the  house,  are 
relieved  from  the  cruel  suspicion  which  some 
of  the  police  were  ready  to  cast  upon  them. 

The  Trow  Cit3'  Directory  is  l.ssued  for  tho 
new  3'ear  ending  May  1st,  1880,  from  No.  11 
University  Place.  The  new  volume  has  been 
compiled  with  the  same  painstaking  that  has 
marked  previous  issues  of  this  bulk3’  annual. 
The  preface  sa3’s :  “It  may  be  safely  claimed 
that  this  volume  of  the  New  York  City  Dlrec- 
tor3’  is  the  most  perfect  and  accurate,  as  it  is 
the  largest  that  has  been  yet  presented  to  its 
patrons.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  names  have  been  added  to  the  lists, 
which  in  the  accepted  ratio^of  five  Inhabitants 
to  each  name,  gives  an  increase  of  42,775  souls 
to  the  population,  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  metropolis.”  The  total 
number  of  names  in  the  Directory  is  266,282. 

The  new  iron  steamer  Rhynland  of  the  Red 
Star  Line,  has  just  arrived  from  Antwerp. 
This  steamer  is  416  feet  long  over  all,  and  402 
feet  between  perpendiculars,  41  feet  beam,  30 
feet  8  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  of  3,700  tons 
burden.  She  is  equipped  with  compound  en¬ 


gines  of  2,200  hoi-se  power,  and  steams  from  1  man  has  not  yet  triumphed  in  it.  Last  vear 
13  to  14  knots  per  hour  with  a  consumption  no  less  than  22,851  wild  beasts  and  127 -’95 
of  from  15  to  48  tons  of  coal.  She  has  ae-  ■  snakes  were  destroyed,  at  an  expense  of  103  - 
eommodation  for  150  saloon  an<l  1,000  steer-  \  OOO  roupees,  or  851,400.  Nearly  17  (lOO  per- 


age  passengers,  and  everything  that  can  pro¬ 
mote  their  safety  or  comfort  has  been  suppli¬ 
ed.  Her  main  saloon  is  elaboratcl3'  decorat¬ 
ed. 

Three  hundred  dogs  were  on  Monday  taken 
to  the  pound,  whence,  if  not  reclaimed  by 
their  owners  within  fort3’-oight  hours,  the3' 
are  to  be  taken  and  drowned.  All  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remote  possibility  that  some  of 
these  dogs  might  bite  persons  in  the  streets 
and  cause  hydrophobia.  It  is  probable  that 
all  these  dogs,  if  allowed  to  live,  would  never 
do  as  much  harm  as  is  caused  b3'  one  single 
death-dealing  saloon. 

The  ice  comp.anics  in  New  York,  which  in 
former  3’ears  raised  the  price  because  the 
crop  was  too  short,  now  propose  to  raise  it 
because  it  was  so  large.  The  novel  reason  is 
that  it  was  stored  so  badly  that  it  is  rapidl3' 
melting.  The  proposed  raise  is  an  average 
of  about  81  per  ton.  The  large  consumers, 
however,  sa3’  they  will  not  pay  it,  but  families 
will  be  compelled  to  bear  the  extra  tax  if  im¬ 
posed. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersev"  an¬ 
nounces  that  on  and  after  July  1,  excursion 
tickets  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
limited  to  five  days  from  date,  will  be  sold  at 
four  dollars. 

Ladies  are  frequently  careless  in  the  care 
of  their  own  money  and  other  valuables. 
The3'  offer  constant  temptations  to  street- 
thieves  by  carr3'ing  their  purses  in  their 
hands,  or  in  pockets  made  express^*  to  be 
oasil3’  emptied.  On  Saturday,  a  lady  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  went  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat  for  this  city,  leaving  behind  her  in  the 
carriage  a  wallet  containing  diamonds  and 
other  jewelr3'  and  cash  to  the  value  of  815,000. 
The  loss  w.as  discovered  in  time  for  the  boat 
to  put  back  to  the  wharf,  when  a  friend  jump¬ 
ed  ashore,  pursued  tho  carriage  and  was  in 
time  to  secure  the  treasure.  He  then  took 
the  train  for  New  York  and  restored  it  to  the 
overjoyed  owner. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  preached 
at  the  College  church,  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday  morning,  in  College  hall  at  3  P.  M., 
and  at  the  village  church  in  the  evening. 

Frederick,  son  of  James  Conway  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  died  Saturda3’ morning  from  the  effects 
of  a  burn  received  while  lighting  a  cigarette. 
The  poison  was  virulent. 

The  Binghamton  inebriate  asylum  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  State  trustees  of  tho  in¬ 
sane  asylum,  and  Dr.  MacDonald  of  Auburn 
has  been  appointed  superintendent. 

A  partl3'  paral3'zed  boy  stole  a  ride  on  a 
Grand  Trunk  railway  car  by  hiding  under¬ 
neath  on  a  truck.  A  spark  set  fire  to  his 
clothes,  .and  he  was  all  ablaze  when  discover¬ 
ed.  He  died  of  the  burns. 

The  San  Fr.ancisco  workingmen,  at  their 
municipal  convention  Friday  night,  exonerat¬ 
ed  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  their  candidate  for 
mayor,  of  the  charges  of  immoral  conduct 
made  against  him  in  connection  with  his  Bos¬ 
ton  pastorate. 

The  drowning  season  has  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  accounts  of  death  by  water  may  be  looked 
for  daily.  Tho  tragic  deaths  of  Mme.  Rol- 
land  at  Niagara,  and  of  tho  two  young  people 
at  Onondaga  Lake,  were  each  sad  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  should  strike  a  keynote  of  warn¬ 
ing  for  the  Summer  months.  It  would  bo 
well  for  all  people  to  remember  that  a  boat 
handled  b3’  an  unskilful  person  is  very  un¬ 
safe. 

A  Bohemian  Sunda3'-school  which  held  a 
{licnic  in  Chic.ago  on  Sunday,  were  repeatedly 
insulted  1)3'  ruffians,  until  at  last  they  sent  for 
a  Bohemian  company  of  sharpshooters  for 
protection.  A  collision  ensued  between  the 
latter  and  the  crowd.  The  sharpshooters  fix¬ 
ed  b.ayonets  and  charged,  and  afterward  fired 
several  v()lle3’S,  fatally  wounding  two  of  the 
ruffians,  and  badly  wounding  several  others. 

A  little  child  was  recenth'  sacrificed  in 
Florence,  Mass.,  by  <a  f.an.atical  father,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  called  to  enact  tho  part 
of  Abraham  and  something  more;  and  now 
wo  have  an  account  of  one  John  Kemmler,  a 
German  non-believer  living  atSouth  Hol3'oke, 
Mass.,  who  on  Saturday  shot  his  three  chil¬ 
dren — Annie,  Ludmilla,  and  Amy,  whoso  ages 
were  res[)ectively  six,  four,  and  one  3’ear — 
because  he  was  unable  to  support  them.  He 
had  been  out  of  work  since  Februar3',  and  be¬ 
coming  despondent  and  morbid,  revenged 
himself  upon  his  innocents.  Mrs.  Kemmler 
has  gone  crazy.  Her  husband  shows  no  re¬ 
morse,  and  sa3's  he  is  ready  to  meet  his  fate. 
The  situation  could  not  well  be  more  sad, 
tragic,  and  terrible. 

AdviceH  from  Abroad. 

According  to  late  estimates.  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  wealthiest  country  on  earth,  as  has 
been  believed.  France  values  her  private 
property,  real  and  personal,  at  $43,110,600,- 
000,  and  her  n<av3',  palaces,  public  buildings, 
and  other  public  property,  excepting  hlgh- 
w.a3'S,  at  $1,475,000,000,  making  $44,585,600,- 
000.  The  aggregate  estimate  for  England, 
Scotland,  .and  Ireland,  without  reckoning  pub¬ 
lic  highways,  is  $42,500,000,000.  Real  estate 
in  France  greatly  exceeds  in  area  that  of 
England,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  a  great 
excess  of  personal  propert3'  over  tho  former. 

At  the  funeral  of  tho  late  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Aschor,  Burial 
Rabbi  of  the  United  Synagogue,  offered  the 
following  pra3’or:  “Holy  Father  in  Heaven, 
God  of  life  and  death — With  a  heart  full  of 
tears,  but  with  eyes  of  hope,  we  look  up  to 
Thee  for  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  kindness.  Do 
Thou  receive  the  pious  departed  in  Thy  infi¬ 
nite  kindness  with  his  beatified  ancestors  in 
the  regions  of  bliss  and  eternity.  Send  Thy 
truth.  Thy  light  to  console  his  descendants 
with  Th3'  sacred  word.  Inspire  them  with 
filial  feeling  to  follow  in  tho  footsteps  of  their 
revered  father.  O  Fountain  of  Mercy,  as  the 
deceased  was  a  messenger  of  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  man,  grant  from  Thy  celestial  re¬ 
gions  that  he  may  bring  the  message  of  peace 
and  comfort  to  his  spouse,  who  so  lovingly, 
so  patiently  stood  at  his  side  alike  in  weal 
and  woe,  gladness  and  sadness.  Send  Thy 
comfort  and  Thy  consolation  to  that  God¬ 
fearing  mother  in  Israel,  who  has  brought 
solace  and  pleasure  to  many.  O  pardon  his 
errors,  cast  his  sins  into  oblivion,  remember 
only  his  pious  deeds,  and  reawaken  him  to 
everlasting  life,  happiness,  and  glory.  Amen.” 

The  destruction  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes 
is  one  of  tho  duties  undertaken  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  East  Indies;  but  though  the 
struggle  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries, 


sons  wore  attacked  by  snakes  during  the  year, 
and  3,000  persons  were  victims  of  tigers, 
leopards,  wolves,  and  other  ferocious  iiuad- 
rupeds.  The  scourge  of  wild  beasts  is  yet 
a  real  one,  even  .as  in  the  earlier  da3's  of  the 
world. 


Monts  antr 

-  - 

New  York,  Monday,  June  23,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8191,575  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $6,612,050,  .against  $16,190,575 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $18,635,575  at  the 
corre-sponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans  show 
a  decrease  this  week  of  8389,400 ;  the  specie 
is  increased  8516,000;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  8992,.500;  the  duposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  81,139,700,  and  the 
circulation  is  up  $99,400. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

I'nlted  States  4s.  1907,  coupon _ 102J  1021 

Uniteil  States  4j8. 1891,  couj) . lOSJ  1031 

United  SlatesSs,  1881,  coup . 106  1053 

New  York  Central . 119  118' 

Uoek  Island . 1393  1:195 

PaclUcMall .  15j  15 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  54}  521 

Milwaukee  &St.  Paul  preferred..  93*  9l| 

Lake  Shore .  76]  74 

*Chieago  &  Northwestern . 67}  65} 

♦Chicago  &  Northwestern  pref...  96?  95; 

♦Western  Union . 96?  94! 

Union  Paelflc . 78?  76} 

Del.,  Lack.,  Jfe  Western . 59j  56} 

New  Jersey  Cenir.il .  64}  51} 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal .  49}  45} 

Morris  &  Essex .  89  86; 

Panama . 149  149 

Erie . 28}  27 

Ohio  &  Mississippi .  1.5]  144 

Harlem . 159  159 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 21}  20} 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pret .  43  41} 

Michigan  Central .  78}  74} 

Illinois  Central .  87j  87 

Wabash .  36}  35} 


*  Ex  dividend. 

The  Dry  Goods  Market.— There  has  been 
a  ver3'  good  volume  of  business  during  the 
week  past,  but  mostl3'  through  orders,  lyhile 
the  light  stocks  with  agents  have  undergone 
a  further  reduction.  There  are  but  few  bu3'- 
ers  in  market,  3'et  in  the  various  departments 
of  cottons  and  woolens  the  selections  made 
and  orders  jdaced,  are  further  evidence  that 
the  wants  of  distributors  are  not  supplied, 
and  that  stocks  arc  even  lighter  than  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  In  ever3'  respect  the  previous¬ 
ly  reported  strong  tone  of  tho  market  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  some  prices,  of  cottons  espccial- 
l3',  have  been  further  advanced. 


NE'W  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  YOIIK,  Monday,  June  23, 1879. 

Bbe-IDSTUffs  opened  the  week  only  moderately  ac¬ 
tive,  but  prices  were  generally  steady.  We  quote; 

Flour— Superfine,  $3.45a3.83:  extra  State,  &c.,  $3.90a 
4.05;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $1.20a6;  do.  Win¬ 
ter  shipping  extras,  $4.20a4.45:  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.50 
a6;  Minnesota  patents,  $5.50a8;  city  shipping  extras, 
$3.90a.>.15:  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.25 
a6.25;  Southern  sbipi)iug  extras,  $4  25a4.85. 

Wheat  was  quiet  to-day  and  closed  generally  de¬ 
pressed:  sales  300,000  bush.,  at  $1.13}al.l4  for  No.  1 
white,  $1.15}  for  white  State,  $1.15}al.l6  for  extra 
white,  $1.17}al.l8  for  No.  2  red,  82a88c.  for  ungraded 
Spring,  and  91a93c.  for  No.  3  do. :  $1.09  for  No.  2  red  for 
August,  $1.04  for  No.  2  Spring  for  July,  and  $1.10  for 
No.  1  white  for  August.  Rye  was  quiet  at  61a62c.  for  . 

Western,  6.5c.  for  Canada,  and  65}c.  for  State.  Oats  ' 

were  moderately  active  at  firmer  prices;  sales  51,000 
bush,  at  37a39c.  tor  mixed,  and  38}a42c.  for  white;  No. 

2  mixed,  38a38}c.,  and  do.  white,  38Ja38}c.  Corn  was 
dull  and  lower;  sales  1.58,000  bush.,  including  steam¬ 
er  at  42|c.;  No.  2  do.,  43a43}c. ;  ungraded,  41a43c. ;  42c. 
was  bid  for  steamer  tor  June  and  July,  and  none  of¬ 
fered  ;  42[c.  was  bid  and  43}c.  asked  tor  No.  2  for  June. 

Cotton— Spots  l-16c.  higher,  but  closed  nominal; 
middling  uplands,  12  7-16c. ;  Futures  declined  3a8 
points,  closing  at  12  48c.  for  July,  12.61c.  for  .\ugust. 

GRocEitiE.s— Rio  coffee  was  quiet  but  firm  for  the 
better  grades ;  Rico  in  moderate  demand  and  about 
steady  at  6}u7c.  for  fair  to  prime  Carolina.  Molasses 
was  quiet.  Raw  sugar  firm  but  quiet;  refined  In 
goixl  demand  and  firmer  at  8}a8}c.  for  hards,  and 
8a8lc.  for  standard  “A.” 

Hay — There  is  a  very  fair  inquiry  tor  the  better 
grades  of  hay,  and  a  moderate  call  from  shippers, 
with  prices  without  important  change.  Quoted  at 
45a50c.  for  shlpiilng,  and  70a80c.  tor  prime  retail  qual¬ 
ities.  Straw  at  50a55c.  for  long  rye,  45c.  tor  short  rye, 
and  oat  at  3Ua40c. 

Poultry— There  are  a  little  freer  offt'rlugs  of  fowls, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  good.  Spring  chickens 
are  rather  favoring  buyers,  at  20a22c.  for  Western, 
and  23a30c.  for  Philadelphia  dry  picked. 

Provisions. — Pork  was  dull;  on  the  si)ot,  sales  125 
bbis.,  at  j;9.75al0  for  <dd  rejiaeked,  and  $10.25  for  new 
me.ss;  tor  future  delivery,  2;50  bbis.  September,  $10.35. 

Bacon  easier  and  dull  at  5.20c.  for  long  clear.  Cut 
meals  dull  aud  slightly  lower;  sales  3,000  lbs.  pickled 
bellies,  10  lbs.,  5;c.  Reef  and  bd't  hams  quiet.  Lard 
closed  steady  after  some  decline:  on  the  8i>ot  sales 
525  tcs.  prime  city,  6.25c.:  olT-grade  IVesteru,  6.10c.; 
lirime  do.,  6.:t5c. ;  for  future  delivery  sales  5.500  tcs. ; 

.August,  6.45a0.47}c. ;  July,  6.;i7Ja0.35c. ;  September, 

6..52}c. ;  all  the  year,  6  ;i3e. ;  refined  to  the  Continent, 

6.70e.  Dressed  hogs  fairly  active  and  steady  at  JJnSj'c., 
latter  for  pigs.  Rutter  and  cheese  In  fair  reiiuest. 

Eggs  steady  at  lOalOc.  for  fresh. 

Sundries. — Naval  stores  were  quiet  and  unchanged: 
spirits  turiientlne,  27}c. :  common  to  good  strained 
rosins,  $1.30al.35.  Petroleum  8iea<iy  aud  <iulet  at  6}a 
6,‘c.  for  refined  In  bbis.,  here.  Tallow  in  moderate 
sale  at  5.15a5.16c.,  and  6c.  for  i)rlme. 

SEED— Timothy  is  nominal.  Clover  steadily  held; 

Western  quoted  at  61c.  for  jirlme,  and  6}n7c.  for  choice. 

Canary  seed  at  $1.60al.65  for  Smyrna,  and  $2a2.03  for 
Sicily. 

VEOETABLE.S— Potatoes  are  having  a  good  inquiry, 
and  the  choice  lots  are  at  firm  prices. 


AVasliiiigton  Market  ICetail  Prices. 

There  was  a  largi-  supj)lyot  all  kinds  of  season¬ 
able  fruit  in  Washington  Market  during  la-st  week. 
Strawberles,  which  are  plentiful,  are  In  good  de¬ 
mand  at  from  10  to  75  cents  a  quart:  gooseberries 
are  lOcenLs  a  quart:  pineapples  10  to  25  cents  each; 
apples  40  to  50  cents  a  half  i)Ock:  bananas  30  to  40 
cents  a  dozen;  oranges  10  to  75  cents  a  dozen; 
and  cherries  10  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The  trade  In 
butchers’  meats  is  a  little  more  active.  Porterhouse 
steak  is  selling  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound,  sirloin 
16  to  18  cents,  round  steak  14  to  16  cents,  roast¬ 
ing  beef  10  to  18  cents.  Spring  lamb  forequarters  are 
sold  at  from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  hindquarters 
12  to  18  cents,  mutton  forequarters  6  to  9  cents,  hind¬ 
quarters  10  to  14  cents,  shoulders  5  to  6  cents,  mut¬ 
ton  choi)S  12  to  20  cents.  Buslne.ss  In  fish  has 
been  quiet;  Spanish  mackerel  aud  sheepshead  are 
sold  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a  ixiuml,  blue  and  weak- 
fish  8  to  10  cents  a  pound,  porgles  8  cents,  cod¬ 
fish  6  to  8  cents,  eels  12  to  15  cents,  haddock  6  to  8 
cents,  striped  bass  12  to  18  cents,  salmon  20  to  25  cents 
a  imund,  and  Connecticut  River  shad  30  to  40  cents 
each.  The  best  butter  is  .sold  at  20  cents  a  pound, 
good  table  butu-r  at  from  16  to  18  cents  a  pound,  and 
cooking  butter  at  from  12  to  14  cents  a  ixjund.  Spring 
chickens  are  selling  at  from  30  to  35  cents  a  pound, 
turkeys  15  cents.  Spring  duck  28  to  .30  cents  and  Spring 
geese  25  to  30  cents  a  pound.  Bermuda  iKttatoes  are 
sohl  at  40  cents  a  halt  i)cck,  iKitatoes  20  to  25  cents  a 
half  peck,  sweet  potatoes  35  cents  a  half  peck,  turnips 
5  to  7  cents  a  bunch,  asparagus  15  to  '25  cents  a  bunch, 
string  beans  10  cents  a  quart,  green  peas  20  cents  a 
halt  peck,  and  radishes  1  cent  a  bunch. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  23, 1879. 

Total  receipts  of  Beeve.s  11,897;  Cows68;  Veals4,400; 
Lambs  41,450;  Swine  37,‘258. 

Beeves. — The  market  Is  a  trifle  slow  for  fat  stlllers, 
but  fair  generally,  and  prices  remain  substantially 
unchanged.  Some  poor  native  steers  went  as  low  as 
7Jc.  per  lb.,  to  dress  55  lbs. ;  3  car  loads  of  light  Chero¬ 
kee  cattle  at  flje.  to  dres.s  55  lbs. ;  several  car  loads  of 
fat  still-fed  bulls  at  3}a3}c.  jx-r  lb.,  live  weight;  medi¬ 
um  to  prime  steers  at  81a9}c.,  to  dress  56  lbs.;  extra 
do.  at  9 jalOc  ,  to  dress  56  lbs.  Exporters  used  upward 
of  900  at  9al0c.  iH‘r  lb.  Hhipments  for  the  week,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  225  cattle  which  await  tho  repairing  of 
the  steamer  Canada,  were  1,121  live  cattle  and  2,588 
quarters  of  Ix-ef.  Calves  were  firmer  and  higher,  with 
quick  sales  at  3a4c.  i>er  lb.,  for  buttermilk  calves; 
4}a4}c.  for  mixed,  and  5a6}c.  for  milk-fed  veals. 

Sheep. — Sheep  and  lambs  depressed  under  receipts 
of  13,730  for  to-day,  and  41,450  for  the  week,  and  prices 
dropped  }c.  per  lb.  to  3a4}c.  per  lb.  for  poor  to  good 
sheep,  4}a6c.  for  poor  to  good  Southern  and  Western 
lambs.  A  lot  of  picked  wethers,  12:1  lbs.  average, 
reached  $5..30  jierlOO  lbs.  Arrivals  Included  850  sheep 
for  direct  ez[>ortatlon  alive,  shipments  for  the  week, 
1,019  live  sheep  and  893  carcasses  of  mutton. 

SWINE.— Of  the  9,670  fresh  arrivals  of  hogs,  112  good 
corn-fed  hogs,  173  lbs.  average,  changed  hands  alive 
at  $4.20  per  100  lbs.  Remainder  owned  exclusively  by 
slaughterers.  Nominal  quotations,  $4a4.20  per  100  Ibe. 
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